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FOREWORD 

The  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  was  organized  at  a 
convention  held  in  Baltimore  in  October,  1901,  following  the  defeat, 
through  a  filibuster,  of  a  River  and  Harbor  Bill  in  the  preceding 
March.  Reorganized  at  a  convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
January,  1906,  it  began  the  nation-wide  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
improvement  and  use  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  which  has  been  con- 
tinuously carried  on  until  the  present  day — and  which  must  be  carried 
on  until  its  object,  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  national 
interests,  has  been  fully  accomplished. 

Two  conventions  were  held  in  1906  (the  second  one  in  December), 
and  conventions  were  held  in  December  of  each  year  thereafter  until, 
and  including,  1916.  No  conventions  were  held  in  1917  or  1918,  on 
account  of  the  war,  but  two  were  held  in  1919 — in  February  and 
December,  respectively,  followed  by  one  in  December,  1920. 

The  Seventeenth  Convention  would  regularly  have  been  held  in 
December,  1921,  but  at  that  time  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  in  session  and  the  hotels  were  overcrowded;  conse- 
quently it  was  postponed  until  March  1  and  2,  1922.  It  was  attended 
by  more  than  four  hundred  delegates,  representing  31  States  and  139 
cities.  In  the  character  of  those  in  attendance,  in  the  quality  of  the 
addresses  and  discussions  and  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested it  was  second  to  none  of  the  sixteen  by  which  it  was  preceded. 

As  is  indicated  by  its  slogan,  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS  "Advocates  a  policy,  not  a  project,"  and  throughout  its 
seventeen  years  of  active  service  it  has  consistently  and  loyally  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  entire  neutrality  with  reference  to  individual 
projects,  no  matter  what  their  location  or  their  importance.  But  its 
conventions  have  always  been  maintained  as  open  forums  wherein 
both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  proposed  improvements  might 
freely  state  their  views  and  present  their  arguments.  One  of  the 
most  notable  of  these  full  and  free  discussions  of  disputed  questions 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  published  by  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  contains  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Convention,  including  the  addresses  delivered,  the  reports  pre- 
sented and  the  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted.  The  student  of 
waterways  and  of  transportation  will  find  much  valuable  material  in 
its  pages. 

The  Directors  and  Officers  desire  to  express  their  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  those  members  and  friends  of  the  NATIONAL  RIYERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS  whose  generous  contributions  to  the  special  print- 
ing fund  made  the  publication  of  this  volume  possible. 

NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS, 

JNO.  H.  SMALL, 

President. 
S.  A.  THOMPSON, 

Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS 


The  Seventeenth  Convention  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  March  1  and  2,  1922,  under  the  presidency  of 
Hon.  Jno.  H.  Small. 

FIRST  SESSION 

Wednesday  Morning,  March  1 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  is  now  convened.  The  CONGRESS  will 
l>e  in  order. 

The  invocation  will  be  pronounced  by  Bishop  Hamilton. 

INVOCATION 
By  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Hamilton 

Chancellor  of  American  University 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  wait  in  all  our  ways  to  worship  Thee. 
We  know  Whom  we  worship.  Thou  hast  given  us  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  know  that  they  that  wait  upon 
Thee  shall  renew  their  strength;  shall  walk  and  not  faint.  Thou  art 
infinitely  more  than  the  measure  of  all  our  needs.  There  is  no  meas- 
ure of  the  power,  the  wisdom  and  the  righteousness  of  Him  that 
stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place  and  hangeth  the  earth 
upon  nothing.  Thou  hast  cut  the  rivers  out  from  among  the  rocks 
and  given  them  to  run  into  the  sea  and  the  sea  never  to  be  filled. 
Thou  hast  turned  them  into  the  wilderness  and  the  water  springs  into 
the  dry  ground.  If  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Thee,  we 
know  that  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  Thy 
throne. 

We  are  not  worthy  to  come  before  Thee,  for  we  have  sinned  against 
Thee  and  our  brother,  but  we  are  heartily  sorry  for  these,  our  mis- 
doings. We  only  have  boldness  to  come  because  we  know  that  Thou 
delightest  in  mercy  and  in  pardoning  iniquity.  We  bring  with  us 
today  all  our  inheritance.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  abundance  of  gifts 
Thou  didst  give  to  our  fathers  and  that  they  gave  to  us — the  land  we 
love  with  all  its  plenitude  of  harvests  and  comforts.  We  are  here 
.today  that  we  may  learn  something  more  of  the  dominion  Thou  hast 
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given  us  over  the  earth.  We  pray,  therefore,  that  Thou  wilt  let  us 
know  the  wisdom  with  which  Thou  wouldst  have  us  to  do  Thy  will. 
Guide  us  in  planting  living  trees  by  rivers  of  water  that  they  may 
bring  forth  more  plentifully  in  their  season.  Guide  this  conference  in 
all  its  deliberations. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  ministry  our  country  is  extending  to  other 
nations.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  excellent  spirit  that  has  directed, 
and  we  pray  for  Thy  blessing  upon  the  Christian  endeavor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  counselors.  We  pray  that 
there  may  be  given  like  endeavor,  like  wisdom,  candor,  simplicity,  dig- 
nity, to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  they  may  imitate  the 
spirit  of  the  conference  just  closed.  Grant  us  now,  we  pray  Thee, 
the  continuance  of  Thy  favor,  that  we  may  each  and  all  of  us  make 
the  world  a  little  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it.  And  when  our 
work  is  done,  then  unto  Him  whose  we  are  shall  be  dominion  and 
glory  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  address  of  welcome  will  be  made  by  Col. 
Charles  Keller,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  now,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  present  Col.  Charles  Keller. 
(Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
By  Col.  Charles  Keller 

Engineer  Commissioner  District  of  Columbia 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

In  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who,  under  Congress,  govern  the  City  of  Washington,  I  have 
the  honor  and  the  great  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  this  city  on  this 
occasion,  and  of  wishing  for  your  CONGRESS  an  agreeable  experience 
and  the  great  success  that  should  be  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance of  its  task  and  mission  to  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I,  personally,  will  take  a  very  great 
pleasure  in  being  permitted  to  welcome  you  on  this  occasion  because 
for  many  years  past  I  have,  in  a  small  way,  been  identified  with  the 
practical  result  of  your  labors,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  have  any  other 
feeling  than  the  one  that  I  have  just  expressed,  namely,  that  your  task 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  that 
in  the  success  of  your  deliberations  there  must  be  results  of  the  great- 
est possible  value  to  the  city. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  city  welcome  all  such  gatherings  as  this, 
because  this  great  national  capital  is  the  property  of  all  the  citizens 
of  America.  The  Government  of  the  city  feels  that  all  such  visitors 
as  you,  who  may,  as  their  leisure  affords  them  the  opportunity,  become 
better  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  beauty  of  the  national  capital  but 
also  with  its  needs,  can  do  nothing  but  good  when  they  return  to  their 
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homes  and  spread  in  their  communities  a  knowledge  of  that  which  they 
have  seen  and  heard. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  service  to  those  of  you  who  are  visiting 
Washington  for  the  first  time  to  describe  in  a  very  few  words  the 
nature  of  its  rather  curious  form  of  government.  Because  it  is  the 
national  capital,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  City  of  Washington  is  peculiar  and  distinctive  in  its  form 
of  government.  The  government  is  presided  over  by  three  commis- 
sioners, two  of  whom  must  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  third  is  required  by  law  to  be  an  engineer  officer  of 
the  Army.  All  three  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  city  are  raised  partly  in  the  usual 
way  by  taxation — that  is,  by  taxation  of  the  residents  of  the  city — 
and  are  contributed  in  part  from  the  national  treasury.  Under  our 
organic  law  it  was  originally  provided  that  the  basis  of  contribution 
should  be  equal.  They  call  it  here  the  "fifty-fifty  plan."  That  is  to 
say,  for  every  dollar  that  was  raised  by  taxation  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington another  dollar  was  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  general  from  their  Treasury,  so  that  Washington  as  a  whole 
is  well  cared  for  and  improved  and  beautified  in  a  manner  befitting  its 
importance  as  the  national  capital. 

In  recent  years  the  basis  of  contribution  has  been  slightly  changed 
so  that  today  the  ratio  is  sixty  per  cent  of  funds  raised  by  taxation  of 
the  residents  of  the  city  and  forty  per  cent  contribution  by  the  national 
Treasury.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  national  Treasury  thus 
contributes  a  very  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  city  that  it  is 
important  to  the  government  of  the  city  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
its  peculiar  situation  in  relation  to  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
understood  by  such  important  visitors  as  you.  We  hope  that  your 
labors  may  not  be  so  continuous  as  to  forbid  you  the  opportunity  to 
move  about  the  city,  to  see  what  there  are  in  the  way  of  objects  of 
interest  and  beauty,  and  to  take  away  with  you  a  concrete,  a  definite 
idea  of  what  you  should  like  to  have  done  for  its  enhancement. 

May  I  in  closing  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  labors  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Board  with  which  I  have  until  recently  been  iden- 
tified? I  cannot  speak  with  exactness,  but  for  fear  that  no  one  else 
may  say  a  word  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  the  task  which, 
under  my  general  supervision,  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  took  to  itself  a  year  and  a  half  ago — that  of  laying  down  a 
broad  plan  of  improvement  of  our  national  waterways  and  our  har- 
bors, based  upon  an  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  traffic  and 
traffic  routes  of  the  country — is  proceeding  quite  auspiciously,  and 
that  we  hope  that  the  labors  of  the  Board  may  in  no  small  measure  be 
the  basis  of  the  project  that  your  Congress  will  this  year  adopt  and 
hereafter  advocate. 

With  these  few  words  and  with  apology  for  the  rambling  way  in 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  to  you  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
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government  of  the  City  of  Washington,  what  are  the  relations  of  the 
national  capital  to  the  country  at  large,  I  close  my  brief  words  of 
welcome  with  a  renewal  of  the  hope  that  your  labors  may  be  con- 
structive and  productive,  and  that  you  may  all  leave  Washington 
happier  in  the  consciousness  of  a  public  duty  well  done  and,  may  I 
add,  of  a  vacation  agreeably  spent  in  a  city  that  belongs  to  all  of 
you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  No  member  of  the  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CON- 
CRESS  could  more  fittingly  respond  to  the  very  graceful  and  cordial 
address  of  welcome  upon  the  part  of  Colonel  Keller  than  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  has  been  selected  for  that  purpose.  The 
•executive  of  the  Bourse  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years, 
intelligent,  active  and  insistent  in  the  cause  of  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors  and  their  use,  Mr.  Emil  P.  Albrecht  is  an  honored 
member  of  this  association  and  has  been  selected  to  respond  to  the 
address  of  welcome.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr. 
Albrecht  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 

'RESPONSE 

By  Mr.  Emil  P.  Albrecht,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  The   Philadelphia  Bourse 

MEMBERS  AND  DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  want  to  extend  on  behalf  of  the  CONGRESS  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  very  cordial  welcome  that  we  have  received  through  Colonel  Keller 
from  the  Commissioners  of  the  District.  Perhaps  we  may  feel  that, 
as  the  City  of  Washington  belongs  to  all  of  us,  no  particular  welcome 
was  necessary,  but  even  when  we  go  into  our  own  homes  after  an 
absence  or  a  sojourn  elsewhere,  we  all  like  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
one, even  our  servants  in  the  house,  to  greet  us  when  we  return.  So, 
coming  back  here,  as  we  do  at  this  time,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
months  so  far  as  this  CONGRESS  is  concerned,  I  think  I  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  all  present,  Colonel  Keller,  when  I  thank  you  for  the  very 
cordial  welcome  that  you  have  extended  us. 

While  it  is  very  true  that  Washington  holds  a  great  many  beauties 
with  which  many  of  us  are  not  as  familiar  as  we  might  be,  I  hope  for 
the  sake  of  the  Convention,  for  the  business  which  is  to  be  done  in 
two  days  this  year  instead  of  three,  the  delegates  to  the  Convention 
are  not  going  to  take  too  literally  Colonel  Keller's  invitation  to  go  out 
and  see  the  beauties  of  this  city.  Take  some  extra  days  to  do  that 
TDut,  while  you  are  here  for  the  Convention,  attend  to  the  Convention 
work.  (Applause.) 

I  want  also  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Colonel  Keller,  not  simply 
as  representing  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  but  as 
representing  also  that  wonderful  body  of  men,  the  honor  men  of  our 
Army  in  their  graduation  from  West  Point,  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
those  men  who  have  had  under  their  supervision  and  under  their  con- 
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trol  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  according  to  the  plans 
that  they  have  laid  down,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  that 
are  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Federal  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  those  limitations,  both  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work 
and  the  means  with  which  that  work  is  to  be  prosecuted,  have  been 
altogether  too  severe  in  times  past  for  us  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
work  which  the  engineers  have  done  in  mapping  out  projects,  in  map- 
ping out,  as  Colonel  Keller  has  said,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  waterways,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  such  a  comprehensive  plan  of  improvement  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  country  shall  receive  something  more  than  merely  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  of 
gatherings  like  this.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Federal  Congress  will  in  its  wisdom  adopt  some  comprehensive 
plan  of  waterway  improvement  that  can  be  carried  out,  not  piece- 
meal, as  we  have  been  having  these  improvements  carried  out  from 
year  to  year,  but  in  a  businesslike  way  and  that,  when  once  the  project 
or  the  entire  system  shall  have  been  approved,  Congress  will  give  each 
year  the  maximum  sum  of  money  which  the  engineers  say  they  can 
spend  to  advantage  (applause),  so  that  the  work  which  is  done  one 
year  will  not  deteriorate  by  the  next  year  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
money  will  be  almost  entirely  wasted.  In  fact,  some  years  even  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  work  done  in  previous  years  has  not  been 
kept  up  to  the  point  where  we  receive  proper  benefit  from  the  improve- 
ments in  our  harbors  and  our  inland  waterways,  of  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  so  much. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  better  welcome  that  we  could  have,  perhaps 
next  year,  as  long  as  Colonel  Keller  has  extended  his  welcome  this 
year,  than  if  we  could  come  here  just  following  the  presentation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the  country  as 
he  presented  yesterday  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of 
the  country.  (Applause.)  The  two  are  linked  together  very  closely. 
One  subject  is  just  as  close  to  the  heart  as  is  the  other  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  carry  out  the  promises  of  his  party,  and  also  made  by  the  present 
minority  party  in  the  United  States — both  of  them  in  their  national 
platforms  having  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  talking  isn't  going  to  get  us  any- 
where and,  while  platforms  may  be  all  right  to  get  in  on — you  know 
somebody  said  that  is  what  they  are  for;  like  the  platform  of  a  rail- 
road car,  they  are  all  right  to  get  in  on,  but  you  are  not  expected  to 
stay  upon  them — we  want  a  platform  which  will  be  perfectly  safe  for 
the  nation  at  large  and  for  those  whom  we  have  selected  to  represent 
us  in  the  Government  to  stay  upon  until  they  reach  the  end  of  their 
term.  (Applause.) 

One  other  word  in  closing:    Representing,  as  I  do,  the  CONGRESS  in 
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my  reply  to  Colonel  Keller,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  CONGRESS  and  a  representative  in  it  ever  since  it  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1906  in  the  Arlington.  I  do  not  think  I  have  missed  a  single 
meeting.  Perhaps  my  face  has  become  somewhat  familiar  by  my 
getting  up  on  the  floor  every  now  and  then  and  talking,  whether  I 
have  said  anything  of  importance  or  not.  I  also  cannot  forget  that  I 
come  from  that  "no  mean  city"  of  Philadelphia  which  is  not  far  from 
here,  and  I  want  to  throw  out  at  this  time  a  word  of  invitation  and  a 
request  that  you  all  recall  that  in  1926  we  will  celebrate  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  that  celebration  is  going  to  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  The  sesqui-centennial  plans  are  going  forward  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good  work. 

It  may  seem  a  little  early  to  extend  such  an  invitation  and  I  know 
that  I  personally  have  always  advocated  holding  our  conventions  in 
the  City  of  Washington  because  it  does  belong  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
neutral  ground.  It  is  the  ground  and  the  spot  from  which  we  can 
make  ourselves  best  heard  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  all  a  hearty  invitation  individually  to  come  to  Philadelphia  in 
1926.  I  want  you,  when  you  go  to  your  homes  and  you  get  information 
about  that  sesqui-centennial,  to  back  it  up  because  it  is  your  celebra- 
tion as  well  as  ours — it  just  happens  that  the  Nation  was  born  in 
Philadelphia — it  isn't  ours  any  more  than  it  is  yours,  and  to  keep  in 
mind  the  thought  that  when  1926  comes  it  will  be  a  most  excellent 
place  to  hold  a  convention  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS. 

In  closing  I  want  to  again  thank  Colonel  Keller  for  his  very  warm 
welcome.  I  want  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  seeing  so  many  people 
here,  but  I  hope  that  there  will  be  even  more  before  the  close  of  this 
morning  session.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
in  selecting  me  to  respond  to  Colonel  Keller's  address  of  welcome.  I 
want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received 
me.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  next  speaker  who  has  honored  us  by  the 
acceptance  of  our  invitation  would  have  the  respect,  the  sympathetic 
consideration  and  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  on  account 
of  his  distinguished  lineage  alone,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  he  has 
claims  to  distinction  on  his  own  account.  During  the  few  years  which 
he  has  been  permitted  upon  the  stage  of  life,  he  has  wrought  well  and 
in  many  of  his  activities  has  received  the  cordial  approval  of  the 
American  people.  I  now  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
(Applause.) 
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THE  NAVAL  TREATY 

Address— Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the   Navy 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  and  speak  to  all  of  you  today. 
Naturally,  all  of  us  in  the  Navy  Department  are  much  interested  in 
your  work.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  on  rivers  and  harbors,  but  I 
am  afraid  you  know  more  about  rivers  and  harbors  than  I  do,  and  it 
is  always  fraught  with  danger  to  discuss  a  subject,  no  matter  how 
interested  you  are  in  it,  when  your  audience  is  better  informed  on  it 
than  you  are.  Therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  am  going  to  follow 
the  old  adage  of  "Cobbler,  stick  to  your  last,"  which  holds  as  good 
today  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  I  am  going  to 
briefly  speak  to  you  on  the  effects  of  the  naval  treaty  in  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  nations, 
but  we  are  most  intimately  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  this  nation. 
Therefore,  what  concretely  does  the  United  States  get  in  the  way  of 
benefit  out  of  the  Naval  Treaty?  First,  the  United  States  gets  a  navy 
second  to  no  navy  in  the  world.  Again,  concretely,  what  does  that 
mean?  The  United  States  gets  a  navy  equal  to  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  the  proverbial  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  one  superior  to  the 
navies  of  the  other  powers.  She  gets  this  navy,  note  this  relationship, 
not  at  a  greatly  increased  cost,  but  at  a  greatly  decreased  cost.  If 
all  of  the  countries  concerned,  namely:  if  the  three  countries  with  the 
major  navies  concerned,  namely,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  had  carried  to  completion  the  building  plans  they  had  at  the 
time  the  Conference  was  called,  the  relationship  in  big  capital  ships, 
that  is,  battle  cruisers  and  battleships,  the  heavy  fighting  strength  of 
the  navy  would  have  been,  on  the  basis  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  the 
United  States  a  hundred,  Great  Britain  one  hundred  six,  Japan  eighty- 
seven.  Get  that  now — one  hundred,  one  hundred  six,  eighty-seven. 

By  the  Treaty,  the  relationship  in  these,  the  big  powerful  fighting 
units  of  the  Navy,  has  been  fixed  at :  the  United  States  one  hundred, 
Great  Britain  one  hundred,  Japan  sixty.  Therefore,  the  United  States, 
as  a  result  of  the  Treaty,  has  a  position  better  in  relationship  to  those 
two  navies  than  she  would  have  had  had  the  entire  building  programs, 
which  were  being  worked  upon  at  the  convening  of  the  Conference, 
been  completed  and  she  gets  this  position  at  a  greatly  decreased  cost, 
because,  if  we  had  completed  our  building  program,  we  would  not  only 
then  not  have  stood  in  as  good  a  relationship,  but  we  would  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  supporting  our  Navy  approximately  two  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  and  to  complete  the  building  program  would 
cost  approximately  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  To  summar- 
ize, then,  this  first  statement:  under  the  Treaty  the  United  States 
Naval  relationship  has  been  fixed  at  the  best  position  it  has  held  and 
fixed  there  at  a  decrease  of  cost.  So  much  for  the  first  point  as  to  the 
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concrete  results  of  the  Naval  Treaty  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

Next,  the  United  States  does  not  desire  to  make  wars  of  aggression, 
but  will  fight,  as  any  other  right- thinking  country  will  fight,  for  jus- 
tice and  the  protection  of  our  own  people  and  own  country.  We  do 
not,  however,  desire  or.  want  anything  that  belongs  to  any  other 
nation.  Now,  taking  that  as  a  sine  qua  non — taking,  in  other  words, 
the  fact  that  we  want  power  for  defense,  but  we  are  not  concerned 
about  power  for  offense — the  Naval  Treaty  was  worked  out.  In  the 
past,  in  Europe,  statesmen  endeavored  to  preserve  peace  by  what  was 
known  as  the  "Balance  of  Power,"  by  trying  to  create  alliances  be- 
tween the  various  countries,  alliances  so  grouped  that  each  alliance 
should  approximately  offset  in  strength  the  other  alliance.  They  felt 
that,  if  they  could  do  this,  they  would  eliminate  wars  because  coun- 
tries do  not  enter  into  a  war,  generally,  unless  they  feel  they  can  win 
that  war.  That  was  the  plan  that  was  worked  on  in  Europe  much  in 
the  past. 

The  history  of  Europe  shows  that  that  plan  was  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful. We  hope  that  in  this  present  treaty  we  have  devised  a  better 
method  for  maintaining  peace  because  we  feel  that  in  the  present 
treaty  there  is  provided  for  each  country  an  absolutely  adequate  force 
for  defense,  but  not  a  sufficiently  large  force  to  make  it  advisable  for 
any  of  the  countries  concerned  in  the  treaty  to  undertake  aggressive 
wars,  and  I  do  not  care  what  nation  it  is,  whether  it  be  the  United 
States  or  any  other,  there  is  no  better  deterrent  from  offensive  acts 
known  than  a  question  as  to  whether  you  can  make  that  offensive  war 
successful.  Therefore,  to  summarize,  in  this  treaty  I  believe  we  have 
worked  greatly  for  the  interests  of  peace  among  the  various  nations. 
(Applause.) 

The  third  point.  The  first  two  points  I  have  given  you  are  just 
good  common  sense.  This  again  is  just  good  common  sense — as  inci- 
dentally all  statecraft  ought  to  be — just  good  common  sense.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Conference  was  a  success.  Before  the  Conference  met  there 
were  many  people  in  all  countries  who  said,  "It  cannot  be  a  success. 
Nothing  of  this  magnitude  has  ever  been  done  before,  therefore  noth- 
ing can  be  done."  We  have  proved  them  wrong.  Now,  the  very  fact 
that  it  has  been  a  success  is  going  to  help  in  the  future.  The  Con- 
ference is  going  to  serve  as  a  guide  post.  In  the  future,  when  coun- 
tries have  friction  arise  between  them — and,  folks,  we  have  not  reached 
the  millennium,  and  friction  will  arise  between  countries this  Con- 
ference, the  success  of  this  Conference,  will  tend  to  make  the  countries 
willing  and  anxious  to  confer  openly  and  frankly  together  to  try  to 
adjust  their  differences  so  that  no  necessity  for  war  may  arise.  That 
is  the  next  point  that  we  have  derived  from  this  Conference. 

Now,  certain  things  we  have  got  to  guard  against  in  our  country. 
There  is  a  general  misapprehension  throughout  this  country  as  to  the 
immediate  economies  effected  in  the  Navy  by  this  Conference.  People 
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will  see  the  number  of  ships  that  are  to  be  disposed  of  and  naturally 
they  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  year's  naval  bill  should  be 
enormously  less  than  last  year's  naval  bill.  It  is  not  so.  Our  big 
economies  should  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  future.  In  other  words, 
our  Navy,  if  we  had  had  no  Conference  and  had  completed  the  ships 
that  we  were  building  on  the  12th  of  last  November,  our  Navy  would 
have  cost,  approximately  speaking,  $600,000,000  a  year  to  maintain. 
Now,  in  order  to  judge  properly  the  economies  effected  by  this  Con- 
ference, the  comparison  should  be  made  between  this  year's  naval  bill 
and  the  $600,000,000,  or  what  the  naval  bill  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  no  Conference,  rather  than  simply  between  this  year  and 
last  year. 

To  show  you  concretely  exactly  what  I  mean:  Take  the  naval  per- 
sonnel; at  this  time  we  have  approximately  100,000  men  in  the  Navy. 
With  these  men,  our  ships,  our  big  fighting  ships  are  manned  only 
approximately  80  per  cent  and  a  lot  of  our  small  ships  are  manned 
only  50  per  cent.  The  average  person  reading  the  treaty  says,  "The 
treaty  scraps  27  large  capital  ships.  That  will  free  a  great  many 
men  in  the  Navy  who  can  be  dispensed  with." 

Wait.  Of  those  27  capital  ships,  13  are  now  under  construction  and 
there  are  no  naval  men  on  board  of  them.  The  other  14  are  of  the 
older  types  which  were  only  in  part  commissioned  or  out  of  commis- 
sion. On  them  there  are  only  at  this  time  approximately  850  men. 
Therefore,  on  all  the  ships  scrapped  of  the  big  capital  ship  type  there 
are  only  850  men. 

So  much  for  that.  Now!  We  will  make  great  economies  in  the 
Navy;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  But  we  must  not  attempt  to 
make  too  great  economies  in  the  Navy  or  else  we  will  bust  the  treaty 
arrangements  and  disrupt  the  relationship.  That  we  must  not  do. 
There  will  be  in  this  country  during  the  next  12  months,  probably 
thereafter,  a  considerable  element  of  opinion  which  will  shout  for 
total  disarmament  or  for  cutting  the  Navy  to  almost  nothing.  When 
the  question  of  peace  comes  up  for  discussion  in  our  country  two  main 
groups  always  form.  The  country  divides  itself  apparently  into  these 
two  groups.  Roughly  I  shall  term  them,  one,  the  soft-headed  pacifists, 
and  two,  the  hard-headed  peace  lovers. 

The  soft-headed  pacifist  is  the  type  who  says,  or  who  said  last 
year— last  spring:  "Let  us  abandon  our  Navy.  Let  us  scrap  all  our 
ships.  Let  us  show  to  the  world  a  policy  of  disarmament  by  example." 
The  hard-headed  peace  lover  is  the  person  who  said,  "Let  us  get  to- 
gether a  conference  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  all  countries  to  curtail 
their  great,  unnecessary  naval  expenditures"— and  the  hard-headed 
peace  lovers  were  the  people  who  brought  about  the  Conference  and 
who  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Now,  if  we  had  listened  to 
the  voices  of  those  who  wished  to  scrap  the  Navy  entirely  last  year, 
those  who  preached  a  policy  of  disarmament  by  example,  it  is  dollars 
to  doughnuts  we  would  never  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  successful 
conclusion  in  the  Conference. 
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If  you  are  dealing  with  some  man  and  you  go  to  make  a  trade,  what 
is  always  requisite?  Something  to  trade  with.  What  holds  good  with 
men  holds  good  with  nations.  The  reason  the  United  States  was  able 
to  speak  and  act  effectively  in  the  past  Conference  was  that  the  United 
States  had  a  large,  well-equipped  Navy.  If  the  United  States  had 
abandoned  that  before  the  Conference,  possibly  we  would  have  been 
able  to  get  to  no  successful  conclusion.  We  would  not  have  been  able 
to  speak  with  authority.  Our  influence  would  not  have  counted  the 
way  it  has  for  peace  and  justice  in  the  world.  Let  us  bear  that  in 
mind  and  let  us  determine,  every  one  of  us,  not  to  be  soft-headed 
pacifists  but  to  be  hard-headed  peace  lovers! 

Now,  in  this  Conference,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  delegates  who  work  with  him, 
fixed  upon  a  Navy  which  they  considered  adequate  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  We  hope  that  the  Conference  has  largely  elimi- 
nated chances  of  war,  certainly  for  the  near  future.  But  in  a  ques- 
tion of  war  it  is  too  grave  a  matter  to  warrant  any  chances  being 
taken.  If  you  put  a  good  patent  fire  extinguisher  in  your  house  you 
do  not  disband  the  local  fire  company.  Therefore  we  must  keep  up 
the  treaty  navy.  Now,  we  hope  that  there  will  be  more  conferences 
in  the  future.  If  this  country  is  to  count  in  those  conferences  in  the 
future,  if  we  are  to  have  a  proper  protection  in  between,  and  if  our 
influence  is  to  be  felt  among  the  nations  for  peace  and  justice,  we 
must  keep  up  our  treaty  navy.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  From  the  beginning  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  France  and  our  country  have  been  bound  in  ties  of 
friendship,  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  But  sentiment,  as  between 
individuals  and  nations,  must  be  exemplified  by  men.  The  Republic 
of  France  has  been  represented  for  so  many  years  by  its  present  Am- 
bassador that  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  come  not  only 
to  honor  him  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  but  to  regard  him  with  terms  of  affection.  No  representative 
from  our  sister  republic  in  the  past  has  done  more  to  cement  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  to  bind  more  closely  together  these  two  republics 
than  has  Ambassador  Jusserand.  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  Ambassador  from  France.  (Applause.) 

"FLUCTUAT  NEC  MERGITUR" 
Address — Mr.  J.  J.  Jusserand 

The  French  Ambassador 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

Years  ago,  in  the  eighties,  I  used  to  know  in  Paris  a  chemist  of 
great  fame,  Chevreul,  the  one  to  whom  we  owe  the  stearic  candle 
which  replaced  the  tallow  one,  and  has  since  been  replaced  by  elec- 
tricity. He  was  a  hundred  years  old,  and,  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1826,  he  would  sometimes  say 
to  his  fellow-members:  "My  dear  colleagues,  I  am  afraid  I  repeat 
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myself,  for  I  think  I  already  told  you  in  1827,  that  ..."  "Oh!"  the 
others  would  say,  "go  on;  there  is  certainly  no  chance  of  our  remem- 
bering." 

Though  the  space  of  time  is  not  the  same,  I  feel  today  somewhat 
like  Mr.  Chevreul.  I  addressed  your  CONGRESS  fifteen  years  ago; 
some  of  you,  maybe,  were  present.  One  in  any  case  I  recognize,  and 
one  we  hold,  all  of  us,  in  very  particular  esteem,  Senator  Ransdell, 
who  presided  at  that  meeting.  Apologizing  to  those  who  may  pos- 
sibly, though  improbably,  remember,  I  beg  permission  to  recall  one 
or  two  remarks  that  I  had  submitted  to  your  association  in  those 
far-off  days. 

I  spoke  then  of  a  small  town  which  existed  some  two  thousand 
years  ago  in  a  tiny  island  of  a  little-known  river.  The  town,  being 
surrounded  by  water,  had  for  its  chief  guild  that  of  the  boatmen. 
These  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  and 
dedicated  to  him  an  altar,  which  still  exists,  and  so  does  the  town, 
but  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  small  and  obscure,  being  Paris,  the  capital 
of  France.  The  boatmen  who  had  raised  the  altar  were  the  "Nautae 
Parisiaci,"  and  the  city  took  later,  and  still  has,  for  her  emblem  a 
ship  with  the  inscription  "Fluctuat  nee  mergitur" 

"Tempests,"  I  had  said,  "may  toss,  but  shall  never  sink  her,  which 
has  proven  true,  throughout  ages,  of  the  ship,  of  the  town  and  of 
the  country,  too.  What  tempests,  what  hard  days,  what  dangers; 
and  yet  the  ship  is  afloat,  very  much  so."  I  never  dreamt,  when  I 
spoke  thus  in  1907,  that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come,  and  that  one  day 
in  the  future,  Paris,  France,  and  Liberty  would  be  near  destruction. 

An  admirable  officer  who  had  been  my  Military  Attache,  Colonel, 
afterward  General,  Vignal,  told  me  that  the  greatest  shock  he  had  in 
the  war  was  in  the  early  days  of  September,  1914,  when  we  were 
ceaselessly  receding,  and  one  afternoon,  remaining  on  duty  in  a  little 
village  which  our  troops  had  evacuated,  he  went  to  the  telephone 
office  and  said  to  the  girl  there:  "My  dear  girl,  you  must  remain  at 
your  work  to  the  last  moment;  the  Germans  are  coming,  but  before 
they  reach  here  I  shall  take  you  away  in  my  auto."  The  girl 
answered:  "Of  course,  sir."  Colonel  Vignal  walked  off,  and  looking 
around,  knowing  the  enemy  to  be  quite  near,  he  suddenly  felt  a 
cruel  pang,  seeing  just  in  front  of  him  the  Eiffel  Tower:  Paris 
within  the  reach  of  the  Germans! 

Three  days  later,  he  was  crossing  again  the  same  village,  hastily 
abandoned  by  the  enemy;  the  battle  of  the  Marne  was  being  won. 
Tossed  by  the  fiercest  storm,  the  ship  of  the  "Nautae  Parisiaci" 
was  not  to  founder.  The  ship  is  still  afloat,  and,  as  I  had  said  in 
1907,  very  much  so.  (Applause.) 

I  had  also  spoken  then  of  France  as  a  great  interocean  canal  dig- 
ger. We  dug  that  Suez  Canal,  longed  for  and  dreamt  of  by  the 
ancients,  the  Corinth  Canal,  and  began  the  Panama  Canal.  Con- 
cerning the  latter,  I  had  said:  "We  turned  the  first  sod.  You  will 
turn  the  last,  and  no  one  will  applaud  more  heartily  than  your  pre- 
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decessors" — another  prophecy  which  turned  out  true.  I  went  to 
Panama  in  the  winter  of  1911-1912,  so  as  to  be  able  to  applaud  on 
the  spot,  and,  seeing  the  Culebra  Cut  almost  finished,  the  Gatun 
locks  almost  ready  for  use,  I  applauded  from  my  heart,  admiring  the 
wonderful  work  of  General  Goethals  as  an  engineer,  of  Dr.  Gorgas 
as  a  scientist,  whose  genius  had  made  the  stupendous  attempt  a 
reality.  I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  respect  and  generosity  with 
which  were  ever  mentioned  the  efforts  of  the  predecessors,  pursued 
under  most  difficult  circumstances,  with  inadequate  equipment  (the 
only  sort  available  then),  before  new  discoveries  had  allowed  the 
sanitation  of  a  territory  dotted  with  French  tombs. 

Canal  diggers,  the  French,  as  you  know,  ever  were.  They  made 
themselves  notable  in  their  own  country  by  such  works  as  the  Briare 
canal,  which  unites  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  was  begun  by  Sully 
under  Henry  IV,  in  1605,  and  the  famous  Canal  de  Languedoc,  which, 
crossing  mountains,  unites  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  built  by  Riquet  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV — the  truest  glory 
of  the  reign,  thought  the  English  economist  Arthur  Young,  who 
cared  less  for  the  masterpieces  of  Moliere  and  Bossuet  and  the  vic- 
tories of  Turenne  and  the  Grand  Conde. 

Our  present  Republic  has  proved  an  active  canal  builder.  A  funda- 
mental law  was  voted  in  1879  under  the  impulsion  of  that  remark- 
able engineer  and  statesman,  M.  de  Freycinet,  who,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  during  the  war  of  '70,  acted  for  a  while  in  the  same  capacity 
during  that  of  1914,  and  is  still  alive,  hale  and  healthy  as  I  address 
you,  aged  94. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  law  was  to  unify,  cheapen,  place  a 
complete  network  of  waterways  at  the  disposal  of  all,  like  the  net- 
work of  roads.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  canals,  the  height  of 
the  bridges  were  to  be  the  same,  so  that  a  boat,  fit  for  one  canal 
would  be  able  to  use  all  of  them.  All  were  to  be  able  to  carry 
barges  of  three  hundred  tons.  If  you  think  this  is  not  much,  please 
remember  that  the  biggest  of  the  three  ships  of  Columbus  was  of  50 
tons. 

The  work  done  as  a  consequence  of  this  law  has  been  enormous. 
Unification,  so  dear  to  the  logical  French  mind,  has  been  realized, 
and  the  newest  devices  have  been  introduced.  We  have  canals  borne 
on  bridges  in  masonry,  as  at  Bar-le-Duc  on  the  Ornain  (connect- 
ing the  Marne  and  the  Rhine),  or  in  steel,  as  at  Barberey  on  the 
Upper  Seine;  elevators,  as  at  Fontinette,  near  Saint-Omer,  raising 
to  the  proper  height  the  water  and  the  barge;  and  tunnels  under 
mountains.  Besides  a  greater  one,  to  be  mentioned  apart,  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  those  tunnels  for  inland  navigation  are  from  two  to 
six  kilometers  long. 

Between  the  two  wars  of  1870  and  1914,  the  traffic  of  our  canals 
increased  more  than  fourfold.  We  have,  of  course,  our  difficulties; 
one  is  not,  I  suppose,  quite  unknown  to  you,  and  consists  in  main- 
taining peace  in  that  couple,  the  railroad  system  and  the  canal  sys- 
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tern often  disposed  to  go  to  some  Reno  for  a  divorce,  if  there  were 

a  Reno  for  such  beings;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  peace  and  equi- 
librium will  prevail  and  that  we  shall  find  "the  concord  of  that  dis- 
cord." So  will  you.  (Applause.) 

The  last  war  was  a  time  of  hardest  trials  and  greatest  usefulness 
for  our  canals.  The  northern  and  eastern  ones  were  all  occupied  or 
destroyed.  I  saw  at  Berry-au-Bac  what  a  well-destroyed  canal  could 
be,  transformed  into  a  marsh  where  refuse  had  accumulated,  while,  in 
that  silent  locality,  with  not  one  house  left,  a  solitary  man,  undeterred 
by  the  gruesome  surroundings,  was  arranging  for  himself  a  poor  hut — 
a  sign  in  its  way  of  resurrection. 

Nearly  two  thousand  kilometers  of  canals  or  navigable  rivers  had 
been  made  unusable;  1,042  large  or  small  bridges  and  350  locks  had 
been  destroyed.  By  dint  of  strenuous  work,  three-fourths  are  now 
repaired,  and,  since  facilities  increase  as  time  passes,  the  whole 
will  be  finished  before  long.  (Applause.) 

The  other  canals,  though  many  were  under  fire,  worked  most 
usefully;  railroads  were  over-busy,  and  partly  destroyed  too,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  neglected.  The  canals  transported  coal  from  what- 
ever mines  had  been  left  us,  heavy  material  of  all  sorts  and  especially 
stones,  which  were  needed  in  considerable  quantities  to  repair  the 
constantly  broken  roads.  They  were  a  great  help  to  our  wounded, 
the  barge  transportation  being  for  them  the  smoothest  and  the  one 
inflicting  the  least  pain.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 
in  1916,  they  rendered  much  useful  service  of  this  sort.  Hospitals 
came  to  be  built  for  this  cause  along  canals  beyond  the  range  of  the 
enemy  fire. 

They  also  took  part  in  the  fight,  for  example,  in  the  same  battle 
of  the  Somme.  Big  naval  guns  placed  on  special  launches  proved  a 
great  advantage  until,  of  course,  their  range  could  be  found  by  the 
enemy. 

I  need  not  say  that  all  the  canals  which  we  have  to  reconstruct 
and  which  had  not  yet  received  the  normal  depth,  breadth,  etc.,  have 
been  made  to  conform  to  the  rule.  Owing  to  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  traffic  in  those  regions,  a  new  Northern  canal  is  being 
built  of  exceptional  dimensions,  to  accommodate  barges  of  600  tons. 

Important  and  very  necessary  improvements  are  being  introduced 
in  our  Rhone-to-Rhine  canal.  While  the  Germans  occupied  Alsace 
they  improved  the  part  leading  toward  their  country,  so  that  a  maxi- 
mum traffic  might  go  there,  but  they  left  in  its  antiquated  state  the 
part  between  Mulhouse  and  the  French  frontier,  that  is  on  a  distance 
of  127  kilometers.  This  omission  of  theirs  is  being  repaired  by  us 
with  especial  alacrity.  (Applause.)  The  work  is  at  the  present 
moment  almost  finished,  and  various  devices  have  been  adopted  facili- 
tating the  transportation  of  coal  and  of  iron  ore  to  Strasbourg,  Mul- 
house, Basel,  Lyons  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  Marne- 
to-the-Rhine  Canal,  greatly  needed  for  coal,  Alsatian  potash,  etc.  At 
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the  present  time,  3,000,000  tons  are  transported  yearly,  one-half  each 
way.  This  would  be  doubled  if  adequate  means  existed. 

New  modes  of  traction,  including  gasoline  and  electricity,  grad- 
ually replace  the  familiar  sturdy  horses  which,  in  former  days,  plod- 
ded the  "chemins  de  halage"  and  found  shelter  at  night  in  the  barges 
themselves — complete  house  boats,  as  they  were,  for  the  whole  family, 
children  included,  as  well  as  a  dog  and  the  horses.  Much  more  will 
be  done  by  degrees.  What  prevents  us  from  going  faster  and  doing 
more  is  not  the  lack  of  energy,  nor,  I  dare  say,  of  ingenuity,  nor  of 
labor,  nor  of  a  knowledge  of  the  needs;  it  is  a  lack  which,  I  hope, 
you  will  never  suffer  from,  the  lack  of  cash.  We  shall  manage,  how- 
ever. (Applause.) 

Barely  sufficient  for  peace  times,  our  harbors  proved  entirely  in- 
adequate for  a  war  crisis  when  so  much  material  had  to  come  from 
abroad  and  mostly  from  the  west;  the  inland  connections  especially 
were  insufficient.  All  that  had  to  be  changed,  and,  when  you  decided 
that  the  fight  for  liberty  should  not  come  to  an  end  without  America's 
participating,  you  lent  us  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  mag- 
nificent help,  sending  over  22,000  railroad  men  and  17,000  cars.  In 
conjunction  with  our  railroad  sappers,  the  British  did  excellent  work 
at  Calais,  Boulogne,  Havre,  Rouen;  and  you  along  the  west  coast, 
from  Brest  to  Bordeaux,  creating  a  huge  harbor  at  Bassens  on  the 
Gironde. 

The  task  has  been  continued  since  the  armistice.  To  pay  our 
debts,  we  must  sell,  and  in  order  to  sell  we  must  have  good  har- 
bors. And,  let  me  observe,  speaking  of  debts,  that  you  may  have 
seen  in  the  papers  that  one  Frenchman  recently  said  that  we  would 
not  pay  ours  to  you.  Well,  there  are  thirty-nine  million  Frenchmen, 
of  whom  I  am  one,  who  say  that  we  shall.  (Applause.) 

An  enormous  effort  goes  on  to  rejuvenate,  increase,  modernize  all 
the  way  from  the  Belgian  to  the  Italian  frontier;  along  the  coasts 
and  inland,  too,  not  forgetting  our  vast  colonial  domain.  At  Havre, 
when  you  go,  you  will  find  three  kilometers  of  new  wharves.  We 
had  1,240  cranes  with  motors  in  1914;  we  have  more  than  double  that 
number  now.  Owing  to  excellent  water  transportation,  Paris,  that 
inland  city,  is  the  chief  port  of  France,  with  a  traffic  greater  than 
all  the  others. 

Marseilles  is  a  riverless  city;  work  has  been  begun  to  connect  it 
with  the  Rhone  at  Aries,  through  a  large  canal,  in  view  of  which  a 
tunnel,  the  biggest  ever  dug  for  a  canal,  is  presently  -in  course  of 
completion  under  the  Rove  Mountains.  This  waterway,  begun  during 
the  war,  will  connect  Marseilles  harbor  with  the  vast  Etang  de 
Berre  and  considerably  facilitate  the  city's  industrial  development. 
The  canal  will  be  22  yards  broad  under  the  tunnel  and  50  elsewhere; 
the  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be  more  than  seven  kilometers;  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  excavated,  double  that  of  the  two  Simplon 
tunnels,  the  largest  in  the  world  (20  kilometers.)  (Applause.) 

Another  great  effort  will  have  for  its  object  the  Rhone  itself,  a 
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great  and  powerful,  but  wayward  and  hard-to-manage,  river;  we 
intend  it  to  become  the  model  of  dutiful  ones,  giving  fertility  to  vast 
spaces,  navigable  on  most  of  its  course,  a  distributer  of  energy.  Its 
total  drop  is  332  metres  between  the  Swiss  frontier  and  the  sea;  its 
energy  is  calculated  to  be  about  12  billion  kilowatts  a  year;  if  only 
half  is  utilized  it  will  be  equivalent  to  six  million  tons  of  inexhaustible 
coal  a  year  for  France. 

Part  of  that  power  will  be  transferred  to  Paris,  Lyons  and  other 
big  cities;  part  will  serve  to  electrify  the  great  central  railroad  of 
France  or  P.  L.  M.  (Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean) ;  uses  without  num- 
ber await  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  cost  of  which  will  probably 
reach  3  billion  francs;  but  the  undertaking  can  be  carried  on  by 
instalments,  according  to  the  resources  in  hand. 

All  France  is  at  work.  Let  croakers  croak  and  say  we  are  mili- 
taristic. We  are  not,  and  never  were;  though,  if  attacked  again,  we 
shall  defend  ourselves  again;  the  same  who  call  us  militaristic  today, 
yesterday  called  us  decadent;  mistaken  in  both  cases. 

We  work;  the  number  of  our  unemployed  has  fallen  below  10,000, 
and,  in  fact,  scarcely  counts.  (Applause.)  After  trials  which  would 
have  disheartened  any  nation  on  the  road  to  decreptitude,  we  handle 
our  tools  with  redoubled  application  and  energy.  We  hate  war,  but 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  watch  the  signs  of  tempest  so  as  not  to  be 
taken  unawares.  And  the  ship  which  you  so  gallantly  helped  at  the 
hour  of  her  greatest  peril,  the  ship  of  the  "Nautae  Parisiaci"  and  of 
France,  remains  afloat,  very  much  so.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  chair  will  take  the  liberty  of  a  very  brief 
diversion  from  the  program  at  this  point,  feeling  sure  that,  when  you 
know  the  cause  of  this  diversion,  it  will  meet  with  your  entire  ap- 
proval. We  unexpectedly,  this  morning,  have  with  us  and  on  the  plat- 
form a  distinguished  member  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS,  also  the  president  of  a  co-worker  organization,  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  for  many  years  a  representative  in 
Congress,  active,  distinguished  and  fruitful  in  his  public  work  and 
now  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  great  cities.  May  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  for  a  moment,  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore?  (Applause.) 

Address — Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 

MY  WATERWAYS  FRIENDS: 

This  is,  as  the  Chairman  has  explained,  in  the  nature  of  a  fraternal 
call.  Once  I  was  very  active  in  the  work  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  who  now  presides,  and  was  fairly  popular  as  that  word 
goes,  but  now,  as  he  has  indicated,  I  am  just  the  mayor  of  a  great 
big  city.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  municipality  of  the  size  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  very  little 
opportunity  to  remove  one's  self  from  the  center  of  activities  even 
for  some  occasion  as  interesting  as  this  is;  but  this  morning  I  am 
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here,  happy  to  be  here  and  to  mingle  again  with  my  old  associates 
and  to  talk  waterways  just  for  a  moment. 

I  was  immensely  interested  by  the  speeches  that  have  been  made 
this  morning,  and  particularly  by  the  one  made  by  the  French 
Ambassador — a  very  remarkable  speech  and  one  that  we  ought  to 
remember.  We  ought  to  get  it  in  print  and  ought  to  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  because  it  indicated  that  the  French  people  today  are 
doing  some  things  for  themselves.  It  indicated  that  they  are  build- 
ing canals  and  using  them.  It  indicated  that  they  had  canals  and 
had  used  them.  It  indicated  that  those  canals  were  intensely  useful 
prior  to  the  war  in  carrying  foodstuffs,  coal,  and  supplies,  and  that, 
during  the  war,  they  were  intensely  useful  and  were  an  object  of 
attack  by  the  enemy  in  order  that  their  usefulness  might  be  dstroyed. 
What  is  the  moral?  The  moral  is:  Get  busy  in  the  United  States  and 
do  a  little  for  yourselves,  as  the  French  people  have  done.  (Applause.) 

He  said  another  thing  which  I  was  mighty  glad  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  the  French  Ambassador.  He  said  they  are  working  in  France, 
and  that  the  last  census  taken  indicated  nine  thousand  unemployed, 
which,  in  his  way  of  expressing  it,  means  nothing.  We  talk  of  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  in  the  United  States  right  now.  We  know  of 
millions  unemployed  in  other  countries,  other  than  France,  who  are 
still  dependent  in  a  way  upon  us  in  this  country.  What  are  they 
doing  to  work?  What  are  we  doing?  We  are  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  all  sorts  of  things.  We  have  heard  about  the  Navy  this 
morning.  We  understand  what  the  scrapping  of  ships  means.  It 
means  the  leaving  of  hulls  upon  the  ways;  cessation  of  work;  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  this  sort  of  occupation  and  other  occupations  allied 
to  it  from  the  soil  to  the  fabricated  ship  that  goes  upon  the  high 
seas  for  the  defense  of  the  American  nation  or  other  purposes.  What 
is  the  moral  of  this?  The  moral  is  that  if  France  is  working,  if 
France  has  no  unemployed,  and  if  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
unemployed,  outside  of  France,  then  the  other  countries  are  not 
working. 

Let  them  get  to  work  over  yonder  and,  instead  of  our  worrying  so 
much  about  conditions  elsewhere,  let  us  get  to  work  ourselves  and  do 
something  for  ourselves  in  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  take  away  the  money  that  we  heretofore 
appropriated — and  we  heard  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  the  subject 
this  morning — the  money  we  have  been  using  for  building  ships, 
even  up  to  forty-three  or  forty-five  thousand  tons,  if  we  are  to  scrap 
them  all,  and  cut  them  down  to  thirty-five  thousand  tons,  then  these 
men  are  to  be  unemployed.  Congress  is  to  cut  appropriations  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  we  are  to  take  the  shoulder  straps  off  a  great 
many  men  and  turn  them  back  into  the  fields  of  labor,  the  field  of 
agriculture,  into  the  field  of  industry  and  manufacture.  Let  us  ask 
Congress  again,  respectfully  as  we  always  do,  to  consider  some  of 
these  home  industries  that  Washington  stood  for  when  he  surveyed 
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the  Dismal  Swamp  canal;  that  he  stood  for  when  he  promoted  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  from  this  city  on  up  yonder  to  the 
gap  between  the  mountains;  that  Abe  Lincoln  stood  for  when  he 
wanted  the  fields  of  Illinois  free  so  that  the  waters  might  be  pellucid 
and  clear  and  subject  to  navigation  to  promote  commerce  and  trade 
between  the  States. 

Let  us  think  a  little  bit  about  opening  up  our  rivers  and  opening 
up  our  canals;  about  spending  a  little  more  money  in  our  own  coun- 
try, because  we  need  new  lines  of  occupation  for  our  young  men. 
We  need  a  little  more  home  industry  here,  and  if  we  can  make  our- 
selves strong  by  the  construction  of  waterways  and  canals  and  improv- 
ing our  fallen-down  transportation  systems  of  the  United  States;  if 
we  can  make  ourselves  strong  and  efficient  by  providing  at  least  two 
methods  of  transportation  for  the  development  of  our  trade  and 
commerce  and  the  encouragement  of  our  agriculture  and  industry, 
then  our  influence  with  foreign  nations  will  be  greater  than  it  is. 
Then  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  promote  trade  between  the 
nations,  and  to  encourage  that  foreign  trade  that  we  hear  so  often 
we  may  lose  if  we  do  not  continue  always  to  burden  ourselves  with 
obligations  in  order  that  we  may  help  ourselves  elsewhere. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  and  the  essential  of  this  talk  is  to  think  a 
little  more,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  think  a  little  more  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  things  that  we  have  left  undone,  of  the  things  that 
are  yet  to  be  done,  of  the  rivers  to  be  cleared  and  the  canals  to  be 
built,  of  the  railroads  to  be  constructed  and  of  the  merchant  marine 
to  be  built  up  in  order  that  we  may  continue  to  be  strong,  as  we  hope 
we  were  prior  to  the  war,  and  may  be  in  that  position  of  efficiency  at 
home  that  will  give  us  strength,  power  and  influence  abroad.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  This  association,  since  it  was  first  organized 
in  1901,  has  made  distinct  contributions  to  the  public  welfare  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  transportation,  particularly  upon  our  waterways. 
The  executive  of  the  organization  for  many  years,  who  guided  it  with 
such  wisdom  and  zeal,  who  carried  its  name  to  every  section  and 
State  of  the  country,  has  returned  to  us  this  morning,  I  am  sure  with 
gratification  to  himself,  to  make  you  an  address.  We  will  all  welcome 
him  in  terms  of  friendship  and  affection.  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  former  president  of  this  CONGRESS.  (Applause.) 

STAND  BY  OUR  POLICY 
Address — U.  S.  Senator  Jos.  E.   Ransdell,  of  Louisiana 

Past  President  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

MR.   PRESIDENT,   FELLOW   MEMBERS   OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this 
morning.  I  always  attend  the  meetings  of  this  CONGRESS  and  always 
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derive  the  greatest  pleasure  therefrom.  The  present  meeting  is  no 
exception.  We  have  had  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dresses so  far,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  more  before  the 
close  of  this  session.  I  wish  that,  without  trespassing  upon  other 
speakers,  I  might  discuss  a  number  of  points  that  are  upon  my  mind, 
but  I  cannot  do  so  fully  without  taking  the  time  of  others  and  must, 
therefore,  speak  very  briefly. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  me,  alluded  to  my  service  with  this 
association  for  years,  and  I  beg  to  remind  you,  friends  and  fellow 
members,  that  we  have  had  rather  a  long  life,  and,  I  feel,  quite  an 
honorable  one  so  far.  We  have  done  much  for  the  public  welfare 
of  America  by  moulding  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  broad,  liberal,  com- 
prehensive policy  towards  the  improvement  of  every  worthy  water- 
course in  this  land,  the  improvement  of  which  is  recommended  by 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  charged  with  the  engineering  work 
on  that  subject.  Never  from  our  birth  have  we  deviated  from  the 
policy  we  established  at  our  first  meeting — I  mean  the  first  meeting 
of  our  rebirth  in  the  old  Arlington  Hotel  of  this  city  in  January, 
1906.  And  that  policy  was  that  we  should  stand,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time  for  a  liberal  waterway  policy,  for  plenty  of  money  from  the 
Government  to  improve  the  worthy  waterways  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Engineer  Corps,  but  no  advocacy  of  any  other 
project,  no  matter  how  worthy.  (Applause.) 

I  believe,  friends,  we  should  stick  to  that  policy  now,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  disposition  in  this  Convention  to  get  away  from  it. 
Suppose  we  should  endorse  this  great  St.  Lawrence  project  that  is 
going  to  be  discussed  before  you  this  afternoon — and  it  is  going  to 
be  an  interesting  discussion,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we 
should  declare  against  that  project — and  many  people  think  we  ought 
to  declare  against  it — why,  what  would  happen?  The  moment  we 
said  that  it  is  our  policy  to  endorse  this  great  project,  why,  other 
projects  will  be  presented.  The  people  out  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley have  a  number  of  great  projects  that  they  would  lil^e  Congress 
to  take  up  and  push  in  a  business-like  way.  They  would  like  them 
indorsed,  but,  if  you  indorse  one,  how  can  you  refuse  to  indorse  others? 
The  people  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  their  great  Intra-coastal 
Canal  passing  between  several  States.  They  would  like  that  indorsed 
if  you  are  going  to  indorse  any.  The  people  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
those  of  the  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  so  eloquently  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  who  has  just  addressed  you,  woulcl 
like  to  have  their  project  indorsed.  They  have  a  marvelous  concep- 
tion there,  one  of  the  links  of  which  is  the  connection  between~th"e 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Delaware  Bay,  a  project  to  which  I,  individ- 
ually, am  thoroughly  committed.  I  believe  it  is  a  great  project,  and 
one  which  should  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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They  have  other  projects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  home  of  the  gentle- 
man who  presides  over  our  meetings,  the  Intra-coastal  Waterway 
through  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  That  ought  to  be  indorsed  also 
pf  you  are  going  to  indorse  any.  Many  think  there  should  be  a  great 
canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh.  If  you  are  going  to  indorse  one,  why  not  indorse  that 
also?  There  is  a  great  project  proposing  to  connect  the  Delaware 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Camden  with  New  York  Bay  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jersey  City.  Don't  you  think  that  ought  to  be  indorsed  also  if 
you  are  going  to  indorse  one?  And  so,  friends,  it  goes  all  down  the 
line.  Now,  suppose  you  indorse  all  of  these  projects?  Why,  what 
will  your  indorsements  amount  to?  You  will  be  in  your  resolutions 
a  good  deal  like  that  Mother  Hubbard,  of  which  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
tells  us,  that  covers  everything  and  touches  nothing.  (Laughter.) 
Now,  that  is  about  what  you  will  stand  for.  Your  resolutions  will 
amount  to  nothing  and  nobody  will  pay  any  attention  to  them.  I 
want  to  see  this  organization  stand  where  it  has  always  stood. 
(Applause.) 

I  am  proud  of  having  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  it  for 
thirteen  years.  I  would  like  to  see  my  friend,  Mr.  Small,  preside 
over  a  largely  increased  and  much  more  important  organization,  for 
the  next  thirteen  years  if  it  be  necessary,  than  I  had  the  honor  of 
presiding  over,  and,  friends,  if  you  want  to  destroy  this  association, 
then  take  up  a  project,  get  away  from  your  old  policy,  and  you  will 
destroy  it.  I  don't  believe  you  are  going  to  do  it.  And  I  appeal  to  my 
friends  from  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Lakes  who  are  here  not  to 
try  to  have  their  project  indorsed  by  this  Convention.  I  appeal  to  my 
friends  from  New  York  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  not 
to  try  to  have  that  project  given  a  black  eye  by  some  resolution 
adopted  here.  (Applause.) 

It  is  all  right,  gentlemen,  to  discuss  it.  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  arouses 
interest.  We  have  always  had  these  great  projects  discussed.  If  we 
did  not  have  projects  there  would  be  nothing  to  bring  us  together. 
But,  friends,  if  the  cry,  the  battlecry  of  this  organization,  can  be 
carried  out — a  liberal  policy,  a  policy  liberal  enough  to  provide  an- 
nually for  all  the  projects  approved  by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army — if  this  policy  be  obeyed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
then  the  great  and  worthy  projects  of  this  land  will  be  carried  out 
and  that  is  all  you  ought  to  ask.  That  is  all  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
I  may  say,  ask.  If  they  can  get  money  as  rapidly  as  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army  says  they  are  entitled  to  have  it,  in  order  to  con- 
trol their  problem  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  navigation  problems 
on  the  many  rivers  of  that  section,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  are  one  or  two  thoughts  I  would  like  to 
throw  out  in  a  general  way  in  connection  with  this  meeting.  We 
had  a  very  interesting  reference  from  the  French  Ambassador —  and, 
by  the  way,  he  gave  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
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addresses  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  listen  to  (Applause) — 
about  the  unfriendly  feeling  between  railways  and  waterways,  when 
he  said  that  there  has  been  some  talk  of  divorcing  these  two  great 
agencies  of  transportation.  He  hoped  they  would  not  be  divorced. 
He  hoped  they  would  get  along  in  a  friendly  spirit.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  food  for  thought  in  that  suggestion. 

Friends,  if  we  could  secure  friendly  cooperation  between  the  rail- 
ways, the  waterways,  and  the  highways  of  this  republic;  if  the  great 
trinity  of  transportation,  road,  rail  and  river,  could  be  induced  to 
cooperate  in  a  generous  way,  not  in  a  forced  way,  then  we  would 
derive  wonderful  benefit.  I  do  not  know  just  how  it  could  be  brought 
about,  but  I  know  that  in  the  past,  and  I  fear  to  some  extent  now, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  friction,  not  alone  between  the  rail- 
ways and  waterways  but  to  some  extent  between  the  railways 
and  highways.  This  nation  of  ours  has  done  wonders  for  high- 
ways in  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  giving  a  great  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  States  and  counties  have  also  contributed 
enormous  sums  to  improve  highways.  So  much  so  that  a  very  large 
volume  of  freight  is  now  carried  by  auto  trucks  and  millions  of  pas- 
sengers are  carried  by  automobiles  from  many,  many  places  in  this 
country  to  other  places.  So  much  so  that  the  earning  power  of  the 
railways  has  been  very  much  diminished. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  railways  are  worried  about  this.  If  busi- 
ness could  be  carried  on  improved  highways  as  it  should  be  carried, 
that  would  also  diminish  the  earning  power  of  the  railways.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  for  them  to  object  to  it,  but  it  is  also  natural  for 
the  people  to  desire  that  their  freight  be  carried  just  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  And,  when  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  constructed  our 
waterways,  when  He  made  the  liquid  fluid  to  pass  down  the  streams 
and  when  He  established  the  law  of  nature  that  the  frictional  resist- 
ance on  water  is  infinitely  less  than  the  frictional  resistance  of  a 
wheel  running  over  an  iron  rail,  then  He  established  a  law  which 
gave  a  tremendous  natural  advantage  to  transportation  by  water 
over  transportation  by  land — I  mean  over  the  railroads  by  land  and 
certainly  over  the  highways  by  land. 

Now,  we  have  got  those  three — road,  rail  and  river — what  can  we 
do  to  bring  about  a  friendly  spirit?  I  invite  your  attention  to  that. 
Let  us  get  the  railways  to  cooperate  with  the  waterways.  Let  us  get 
them  to  cooperate  with  the  highways.  There  is  glory  enough  in  this 
wonderful  country  of  ours.  There  is  transportation  enough  for  all. 
And  we  must  pull  together.  Friends,  I  have  always  been  friendly  to 
railways.  The  economists  of  this  nation  are  bound  to  recognize  that 
railways  constitute  the  only  means  of  transportation  to  a  great  many 
sections.  They  constitute  the  necessary  means  of  passenger  trans- 
portation for  a  vast  number  of  our  people.  We  must  keep  them  up. 
We  must  maintain  them  in  their  very  highest  condition.  We  must 
not  be  unfriendly  to  them — and  a  good  many  people  have  been  un- 
friendly in  recent  years.  We  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
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maintain  these  railways,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to 
improve  and  to  develop  to  the  very  highest  degree  the  highway  and 
the  waterway. 

Gentlemen,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  there  has  not 
been  a  very  great  deal  of  improvement  in  our  waterways.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  we  have  had  seven  very  lean  years.  A  gentleman  talk- 
ing to  me  this  morning  said  that  the  waterway  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment now  is  ridiculous.  I  agree  with  him.  We  have  been  spending 
very,  very  little  money.  We  are  spending  very,  very  little  money 
now.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  wish  we  could  follow  the  wise  example, 
sir,  of  your  great  country.  (Applause.)  I  wish,  instead  of  having 
five  million  and  more  idle  workers  in  America,  as  we  have  today, 
according  to  the  latest  reports — my  authority  for  that  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  with  whom  I  talked  yesterday — five  mil- 
lion and  more  idle  laborers  in  America  today,  according  to  the  best 
figures  he  could  obtain,  I  would,  sir,  that  we  might  have  nine  thou- 
sand idle  people,  as  there  are  in  France.  If  we  would  improve,  or 
attempt  to  improve,  all  the  waterways  of  this  country  which  have 
been  surveyed  by  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  improvement  of  which  is 
recommended  by  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  improvement  of  which 
would  greatly  benefit  transportation  and  cheapen  transportation 
throughout  many  parts  of  this  country,  including  harbors  along  our 
coasts,  I  think  a  very  considerable  portion  of  these  five  million  idle 
people  would  be  employed. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  it.  You  can't  say  we  have  not 
got  the  money.  (Applause.)  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  not  got 
the  money,  because  this  is  the  richest  country  in  all  the  world,  and, 
while  we  do  need  a  pretty  considerable  sum,  it  is  a  sum  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  wealth  of  the  Republic.  If  it  be  necessary, 
we  could  get  the  money  for  this  purpose  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  We 
could  get  it  by  some  kind  of  taxation,  but  I  am  not  advocating  more 
taxation  now.  We  have  got  too  much.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  get  money  for  everything  we  want.  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  get  $32,000,000  a  year  to  help  build  up  our  merchant  marine,  and  I 
want  to  say  here  and  now,  if  we  can't  get  it  any  other  way,  I,  for  one, 
agree  with  President  Harding  in  that  policy.  (Applause.)  .  We  have 
got  to  have  that  American  Merchant  Marine.  It  cost  us  $3,500,- 
000,000.  It  was  your  money  and  my  money  we  put  in  those  ships,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  junk  them.  We  can't  afford  to  have  foreign  coun- 
tries carrying  our  commerce.  We  are  going  to  carry  it,  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  it,  in  our  own  ships,  and  whatever  is  necessary  we  are 
going  to  give. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  found  it  necessary  to  give  $20,000,000  to  the 
suffering  Russians.  If  they  need  $20,000,000  more  we  will  give  it  to 
them.  We  ought  to  give  it  to  them,  and  yet  we  people  talk  about 
$27,000,000  for  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  this  year!  You  go  up 
there  on  the  Hill  and  those  Senators  and  Representatives  will  tell 
you,  "Oh,  My  God!  I  doubt  if  we  are  going  to  get  $20,000,000.  It 
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does  not  look  to  me  like  they  will  give  us  more  than  $15,000,000  this 
year."  The  Engineers  of  the  Army  said  the  minimum  with  which 
we  can  get  along  is  $42,000,000  this  year,  and  some  of  our  friends 
from  the  Mississippi  River  whose  faces  I  am  looking  into  say,  "That 
does  not  include  anything  for  the  levee  problems  on  the  Mississippi. 
If  you  add  what  we  need  there,  the  minimum  with  which  we  can  get 
along  this  year  is  at  least  $50,000,000,  and  yet,  unless  we  can  get  a 
move  on  Congress  in-  some  way,  we  will  probably  get  a  measly  $15,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

Is  it  not  outrageous?  Is  not  such  a  policy  ridiculous?  It  was  all 
right  to  go  a  little  slow,  my  friends,  when  the  war  was  on  and  we 
had  to  save  the  world  for  democracy  and  we  had  to  lend  $10,000,000,- 
000  to  our  Allies  across  the  sea.  It  was  all  right,  maybe,  to  go  a  little 
slow  with  internal  improvements,  but  it  is  three  and  one-half  years 
now  since  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  time  to  get  an  aggressive  policy 
again,  and  I  think  this  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  cannot  do 
better  than  to  get  behind  a  real,  vigorous,  aggressive  policy,  such  as 
will  persuade  the  American  Congress  to  give  us  a  great  deal  more 
money  in  the  pending  bill  and  in  the  future  than  it  contemplates  giv- 
ing. (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Some  croakers  and  pessimists  in  the  country 
have  been  saying  for  a  number  of  years  that  transportation  upon  our 
interior  rivers  was  neither  practicable  nor  profitable.  In  this  state- 
ment they  were  going  contrary  to  the  truth  which  has  been  exempli- 
fied hundreds  of  times  in  other  countries.  During  the  war  we  were 
able  to  induce  Congress  to  make  provision  for  Government  opera- 
tion of  barge  lines  upon  several  of  our  interior  waterways,  including 
the  Mississippi-Warrior  System.  That  transportation  is  still  in  serv- 
ice and  successfully  so,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  in  active  manage- 
ment, and  who  can  give  us  information  to  date  upon  this  great  enter- 
prise and  its  future,  is  with  us.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Theodore  Brent.  (Applause.) 

PUTTING  TWO  RIVERS  TO  WORK 
Address — Theodore  Brent,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Federal  Manager  Mississippi-Warrior  Service 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  AND  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONGRESS: 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  delegates  and  friends,  in  favor  of  that 
rather  disliked  class,  or  it  is  hardly  a  class  yet,  species,  let  us  say, 
a  government  official  trying  to  run  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  in  this  business  of  transportation  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Warrior  rivers  by  sufferance,  let  us  say;  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
is  probably  a  better  way  to  put  it.  And,  as  the  responsible  person 
in  charge  of  that  enterprise,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
tell  you  a  few  things  concerning  its  operations;  and  let  me  say  that, 
if  rivers  are  to  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  sewerage,  then  the 
friends  of  waterways,  in  my  judgment,  must  project  their  ideas 
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beyond  the  mere  maintenance  of  channels  and  must  sooner  or  later 
take  up  an  active  study  of  those  conditions  which  inherently  create 
difficulties  for  the  navigation  of  the  waterways  which  you  prepare. 

Of  course,  the  first  essential  is  a  channel,  just  as  the  first  essential 
of  all  transportation  is  a  good  roadway,  and  because  there  will  be 
many  speakers  here  who  will  tell  you  about  the  needs  of  channels, 
and  more  channels  and  better  channels,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say 
anything  other  than  that  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  on  the  Warrior 
river  we  are  operating  transportation  on  the  channels  that  we  have. 
Our  observation  also  is  to  the  effect  that  modern  water  transporta- 
tion, which  will  successfully  compete  with  the  railroads  and  give  us 
service  cheaper  than  rail  transportation,  must  have  as  its  basis  a 
good,  navigable  channel,  in  our  judgment,  of  at  least  eight  feet  depth. 

The  Missisippi-Warrior  service  was  created  under  the  Federal 
Control  Act,  and  it  was  created  by  that  provision  of  the  law  which 
authorized  the  President  to  spend  any  sum  which  he  saw  fit  out  of 
the  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000  for  the  encouragement  of  trans- 
portation, in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  matter  of  navigating  our 
rivers  was  possible,  a  thing  which  our  railroad  friends  had  by  insidi- 
ous propaganda  for  years  declared  to  be  untrue.  The  President 
authorized  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  to  undertake  this  part 
of  the  work  and  the  Director  General  in  turn  created  a  Committee  on 
Inland  Waterways,  which  studied  the  needs,  approved  the  project  of 
developing  transportation  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Warrior  and 
recommended  the  expenditure  of  $8,000,000  on  the  Mississippi  and 
about  $5,000,000  on  the  Warrior. 

On  the  Mississippi  the  project  is  now  in  possession  of  the  entire 
fleet  created  by  that  provision.  It  has  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$9,000,000.  On  the  Warrior  the  project  is  incomplete.  While  it  has 
its  equipment,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  the  eight- 
foot  channel  promised  as  the  basis  of  operation  was  made  available, 
and  the  entrance  into  New  Orleans  harbor  for  that  institution  is  still 
incomplete,  through  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  industrial  canal 
in  New  Orleans  harbor.  On  the  Mississippi,  in  the  first  year  of  our 
operation,  in  1919,  we  carried  104,000  tons  of  freight  and  lost  con- 
siderable money.  In  1920  we  carried  140,000  tons  and  still  lost  con- 
siderable money.  In  1921  we  carried  450,000  tons  and  put  some 
money  back  into  the  United  States  treasury.  During  the  last  six 
months  we  have  been  operating  at  the  rate  of  about  700,000  tons, 
the  plant  is  being  depreciated  on  the  basis  of  its  war-time  cost,  which 
is  over  twice  as  much  as  its  reproduction  cost,  and  there  is  some 
earning  going  into  the  treasury  in  addition  to  that  depreciation. 

In  addition  to  channels,  there  must  be  good  power.  It  would  be, 
I  think,  undesirable  that  any  organization  of  the  friends  of  water- 
ways should  divide  upon  the  question  of  what  kind  of  power  is  the 
best.  There  have  been  along  the  Mississippi,  from  the  inception  of 
this  enterprise,  those  who  have  engaged  in  academic  discussion  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  tunnel  type  tow  boat  and  the  stern  wheel  tow 
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boat.  Let  me  say  from  our  experience  we  believe  that  they  are  both 
good,  and,  when  we  get  thoroughly  good  stern  wheel  boats,  they  will 
probably  prove  as  good  as  our  tunnel  type  boats,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  propeller  tunnel  type  boats  will  be  built  eventually,  as  they 
have  many  uses  other  than  that  of  their  power.  When  we  get  a  bad 
piece  of  channel  we  can  anchor  the  boat,  set  the  propellers  to  work 
and  wash  our  channel  out,  a  thing  which  we  frequently  have  to  do. 
When  we  get  barges  hard  aground,  we  can  put  the  propellers  to 
work  and  wash  them  off  of  the  obstructions.  In  case  of  a  rapidly- 
falling  river,  if  you  get  a  little  bit  out  of  the  channel  and  get  the 
barge  hard  aground,  it  is  a  question  of  getting  it  off  quickly  or  leav- 
ing it  there  until  the  next  rise.  Therefore,  these  boats,  with  their 
very  great  power,  which  can  be  concentrated  in  emergencies,  have 
values  which  have  never  been  dreamed  of  by  those  who  have  not 
put  them  in  operation. 

We  need  good  barges  of  steel.  I  do  not  think  any  one  today  would 
think  of  building  wooden  equipment  for  any  uses  on  the  Mississippi 
or  Warrior  Rivers.  Those  barges  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
a  tramp  ship  that  can  carry  any  kind  of  merchandise;  they  ought 
to  be  well  protected  with  water-tight  compartments  on  all  sides  and 
on  the  bottom,  everywhere  below  the  water  line,  so  as  to  minimize 
the  damage  from  stranding  and  from  snags,  which  infest  all  opera- 
tions on  interior  streams. 

We  must  have  good  terminals,  modern  terminals,  and,  naturally, 
they  should  be  built  primarily  to  handle  general  merchandise,  for  that 
is  what  these  rivers  must  live  on.  ,  If  the  demonstration  of  this  line 
has  proved  anything  at  all,  it  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  original 
theory  that  waterways  are  good  only  for  hauling  sand  and  stone  and 
coal  and  lumber.  We  have  handled  more  high  grade  merchandise 
than  anything  else,  except  grain,  and,  except  for  the  high  earnings  of 
these  more  valuable  commodities,  the  line  could  not  live  in  competition 
with  the  low  rates  which  the  railroads  have  for  years  made  up  and 
down  the  waterways  for  the  carrying  of  the  cheap  commodities,  and 
I  may  also,  by  that  same  sign,  say  that  there  are  no  railroads  on 
earth  that  could  live  on  the  rates  they  made  on  the  low  grade  com- 
modities, were  they  not  able  to  increase  and  augment  their  earnings 
by  the  carrying  of  large  amounts  of  the  higher  class  commodities. 
So  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  bringing  your  waterways  back  for  the 
service  of  merely  a  few  or  the  low  grade  commodities.  We  have  got 
to  provide  terminals  that  can  handle  adequately  and  economically 
every  class  of  freight  that  every  citizen  wants  to  ship,  except  possibly 
perishable  freight. 

Now,  the  question  is,  how  are  we  going  to  get  those  things?  There 
are  only  two  ways  that  I  know  of:  One  way  is  to  go  on  having  the 
Government  provide  for  their  expansion  out  of  the  general  money,  and 
go  on  operating  the  lines,  and  there  are,  of  course,  very  great  objec- 
tions to  that.  The  difficulty  of  making  any  governmental  enterprise 
a  successful  earner  is  one,  and  the  grave  question  as  to  the  policy  is 
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another;  but  that  is  the  only  method  that  has  been  found  thus  far, 
and  until  there  is  some  better  way  found,  that  is  the  method  that 
must  be  continued.  If  we  do  not  want  Government  operation  of  the 
waterways,  we  must  find  a  status,  a  legal  status,  by  which  private 
capital  can  be  made  safe,  and  that  I  may  say,  gentlemen,  is  not  true 
today,  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  Government  must  go  on 
operating  these  projects  for  a  time  at  least,  until  public  sentiment 
can  get  so  wakened  up  that  we  can  have  the  proper  legal  status  for 
our  waterways. 

First,  it  is  probably  not  thoroughly  realized  to  what  a  large  extent 
the  waterways  must  be  integrated  with  the  railroads  in  order  that 
you  may  have  a  through  traffic  in  paying  proportion.  The  Mississippi 
service  during  the  last  year  handled  over  65  per  cent  of  joint  traffic. 
In  other  words,  the  river  bank  points  provided  only  35  per  cent  of  its 
earnings.  It  was  only  through  the  ability  to  use  a  very  large  basis  of 
rates  jointly  with  the  railroads  that  the  service  was  maintained  on  a 
paying  basis.  It  is  inevitable  that  that  should  be  true.  If  you  will 
only  analyze  the  business  of  your  own  community  you  will  find  you 
do  not  do  business  enough  with  other  points  located  directly  on  the 
river  to  support  any  single  line  of  transportation.  You,  in  your  own 
business,  reach  out  into  the  interior  and  find  your  customers  every- 
where, and,  in  order  that  a  waterway  may  contribute  toward  the 
business  you  do,  toward  the  cheapening  of  it,  it  must  have  the  means 
of  reaching  everywhere  you  want  to  go  with  your  freight.  That 
means  joint  rates  and  joint  relations  with  the  railroads,  and,  not  only 
joint  rates,  but  fair  divisions.  Those  are  the  first  two  essentials  in 
order  to  make  waterways  safe. 

Now,  I  may  say  that  in  the  three  years  of  our  operations  we  have 
had  slow  work  in  getting  these  things.  It  so  happens  that  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  the  life  of  this  institution  was  spent  under  the 
Railroad  Administration.  During  that  period  the  Administration  set 
down  for  use  and  put  into  effect  a  very  extensive  basis  of  joint  rates. 
That  is  what  we  have  lived  on.  If  we  had  been  compelled  to  wait 
until  these  proceedings  could  have  been  brought  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  thing  would  have  died  long  ago. 
Over  18  months  ago  we  brought  a  petition  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  proper  basis  of  divisions  of  those  joint  rates. 
The  basis  of  divisions  given  to  us  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
was  so  utterly  unfair  and  unworkable  as  to  cause  90  per  cent  of  the 
joint  rates  to  be  unusable.  So  you  may  see,  gentlemen,  that  even 
after  you  have  rates  it  may  be  a  long  ways  from  something  that 
you  can  use.  There  must  be  reasonable  divisions  of  those  rates  be- 
tween the  rail  carrier  and  the  water  carrier.  The  proceedings  to 
make  those  divisions  reasonable  were  started  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  we  have  not  gotten  the  decision  yet,  and  we  are  still  operating 
under  those  rates  which  are  workable  and  are  having  to  leave  out 
90  per  cent  of  the  rates  which  are  unworkable.  So,  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  situation  in  which  capital  can  be  put  into  waterways,  you 
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must  have  a  better  basis  of  laws  by  which  capital  can  get  for  these 
projects  those  needed  things. 

You  must  also  have  a  basis  of  differentials  by  which  the  difference 
in  service  is  properly  capitalized.  In  other  words,  nobody  is  going  to 
use  a  waterway  at  the  same  rates  as  the  railroad.  It  does  not  stand 
to  reason  that  he  should.  The  service  is  inferior;  the  service  by 
water  is  less  frequent  and  the  single  element  of  interest  involved  in 
the  shipment  of  a  very  high  grade  commodity  over  a  line  that  takes 
three  weeks  to  make  delivery  where  it  only  takes  five  days  by  rail, 
shows  that  there  is  an  element  there  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  relative  rates  are  considered.  So  there  must  be 
lower  rates  by  water.  You  must  have  lower  rates  bcause  the  service 
is  slow.  You  must  have  lower  rates  because  it  is  less  frequent.  All 
these  things  must  be  gotten. 

Now,  we  have  laws  today  which  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission permission  to  do  all  these  things,  but  there  is  nothing  manda- 
tory about  it,  and  if  tomorrow  an  institution  was.  organized  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  to  put  in  a  competitive  service  or  a  new  service  on  any 
river  which  desired  these  joint  rates,  they  would  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  same  conditions  which  have  faced  this  institution  and 
they  would  have  to  take  the  long  delays  which  are  necessary  in  the 
establishment  of  rates  and  divisions  before  they  would  have  any 
revenues  to  live  on,  except  the  local  revenues,  which  are  small. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  judgment,  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS  must  project  its  ideas  forward  from  the  policy  which  main- 
tains channels  to  a  policy  which  will  maintain  service  on  the  water- 
ways, and  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  must  be  thought  about. 
We  can  not  have  these  things  merely  because  you  put  a  river  in  con- 
dition. You  have  got  to  back  it  up  with  the  means  of  making  money 
out  of  the  river  or  nobody  is  going  to  invest  in  it. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  public  sentiment  must  be  brought  to 
remember.  If  waterway  service  is  cheaper  than  railroad  service,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  what  it  is,  then  the  public  must  prepare  to 
use  the  waterway  service  and  not  merely  regard  the  waterway  as  a 
means  of  depleting  and  reducing  railroad  rates.  There  are  still  too 
many  people  in  this  country  who  are  in  favor  of  waterways  as  regu- 
lators of  railroads.  That  time  has  gone  by.  You  cannot  use  them 
any  more  for  any  such  purpose  or  you  are  bound  to  kill  the  water- 
ways. The  waterway  must  be  used,  and,  in  order  to  be  used,  it  must 
have  those  things  which  make  it  profitable. 

Senator  Ransdell  has  said  here  today  that  he  hoped  a  way  might 
be  found  by  which  the  railroads  and  the  rivers  could  live  in  harmony 
together.  There  is  not  anyone  who  realizes  the  value  of  the  railroad 
system  of  this  country  more  than  I.  I  have  spent  twenty-five  years 
of  my  life  in  the  study  of  it,  and  intimately  associated  with  it.  I 
know  that  there  is  not  any  right-thinking  man  who  would  do  any- 
thing te  pull  down  the  very  splendid  structure  of  railroad  transporta- 
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tion  which  exists  in  this  country,  but  we  all  want  to  build  it  up. 
We  may  make  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  thing  and  the 
hierarchy  that  keeps  the  thing  going.  There  are  many  men  in 
the  railroad  business  who  have  only  one  conception,  and  that  is  to 
take  everything  and  leave  nothing  for  anyone  else.  There  are  very 
few  men  who  run  the  railroads  today  who  have  the  slightest  concep- 
tion that  there  is  any  value  in  any  waterway.  There  is  in  the  aggre- 
gation which  runs  the  railroads  today  in  this  country  a  well-organized 
institution,  the  most  bitter  and  intense  opposition  to  anything  which 
savors  of  water  transportation,  and  the  few  railway  men  in  this 
country  who  speak  favorably  about  waterway  transportation  only 
emphasize  the  very  great  unfriendliness  which  exists  among  the  vast 
majority.  But  we  have  found  before  now  a  legal  method  of  making 
seemingly  conflicting  interests  live  together,  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  has  got  to  be  done  here.  We  have  got  to  have  some  mandatory 
legislation  by  which  railroads  will  be  forced  to  make  joint  rates,  to 
make  proper  terminal  arrangements,  to  make  proper  divisions,  to 
make  proper  working  relations  with  approved  waterway  projects. 
We  will  never  get  it  any  other  way.  We  have  got  to  have  laws 
which  will  protect  the  waterways  from  the  aggression  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

In  France  they  make  a  very  clear  distinction  between  what  a  rail- 
road may  carry  and  what  a  waterway  may  carry.  One  is  not  per- 
mitted to  impose  upon  the  other.  It  is  so  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and 
in  Holland.  It  is  so  in  every  country  where  waterways  carry  freight. 
We  may  not  want  to  make  such  a  division  in  our  freight,  because  I 
think  every  man  that  ships  things  by  freight  should  have  the  benefit 
of  lower  charges  if  he  can  get  it;  and  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
wants  to  feel  that  merely  the  shipment  of  coal  and  lumber  and  stone 
are  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  cheaper  transportation;  but  there  are 
ways  of  making  rates  whereby  the  railways,  waterways  and  highways 
will  live  and  work  together,  and  the  sooner  we  realize  that  we  are  not 
hurting  the  railroads  when  we  force  them  to  join  the  waterways,  the 
sooner  we  will  have  a  system  that  will  get  the  waterways  to  work. 
I  assume  that  is  what  we  all  want.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  these  last 
few  years  about  rights  of  women,  the  political  rights,  and  they  have 
achieved  some  very  substantial  results  in  the  acquisition  of  larger 
political  rights  in  the  United  States.  The  possession  of  those  rights 
brings  correlative  duties  and  obligations,  and  many  intelligent  women 
in  the  United  States  are  studying  questions  related  to  public  service 
to  the  country  in  the  discharge  of  these  enlarged  duties  which  they 
have  taken  upon  themselves. 

There  is  certainly  no  more  important  contribution  which  may  be 
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made  to  the  public  service  than  in  increasing  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation and  in  coordinating  highways  and  railways  and  waterways 
as  common  servitors  of  the  public.  Among  those  ladies  is  the  one 
whom  I  shall  introduce  to  you,  Mrs.  Sarah  Willard  Strout,  of  Port- 
land, Me., .  who  is  cooperating  with  the  men  as  President  of  the 
WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  now  presenting  to  you  Mrs.  Strout.  (Applause.) 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 
Address — Mrs.  Sarah  Willard  Strout,  Portland,  Me. 

President   Women's   National   Rivers   and   Harbors   Congress 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONGRESS,  AND  FRIENDS: 

I  bring  greetings  from  the  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  represented  at  this  gathering 
of  earnest  workers,  not  a  few  of  whom  come  here  year  after  year  in 
order  to  help  shape  public  opinion  to  the  needs  of  the  waterways  and 
to  urge  Congress  to  adopt  a  certain  policy  for  their  development. 
Then,  too,  we  have  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  in  that  we  want  the 
waterways  made  a  part  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country. 
(Applause.) 

The  demand  of  transportation  on  the  family  budget  is  increasing 
every  year.  It  is  imperative.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  house- 
wife must  meet,  because  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  means  to  sup- 
port her  family.  Transportation  is  one  of  the  cogs  in  the  world's 
greatest  machine;  we  must  have  it  and  the  housewife  must  pay  the 
demand  which  it  calls  for.  The  conservation  wave  which  swept  over 
this  country,  which  the  war  forced  upon  us,  left  in  its  wake  a  more 
economical  womanhood.  The  proposition,  as  you  well  know,  was  to 
adapt  a  standard  measurement  whereby  the  housewife  could  better 
prepare  the  food  for  her  family  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  shortage 
of  material  at  hand.  Out  of  this  system  has  evolved  what  we  know 
today  as  the  family  budget. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  question,  we  find  that  it  matters  not  from 
what  source  the  income  is  derived  which  goes  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  family;  whether  it  be  the  interest  on  invested  funds;  whether  it 
be  from  manufacturing,  mercantile  or  agricultural  pursuits,  or  the 
wages  from  common  labor,  a  large  per  cent  must  be  checked  up  to 
transportation.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
bill,  but  it  is  there  hidden  under  other  items.  }t  would  be  useless 
for  the  housewife  to  ask  her  dealer  what  the  transportation  charge 
was  on  the  commodities  which  he  furnishes.  He  would  look  at  her 
in  amazement.  He  could  not  answer  her  query.  The  wholesaler  could 
not  give  her  the  information.  The  manufacturer  could  not  tell  her, 
and,  as  for  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  he  would  have  no  way 
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of  knowing,  because  there  is  a  charge  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  and 
many  times  after  it  gets  round  the  corner. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the 
commercial  world  is  efficiency,  coupled  with  wise  economy,  and  that 
no  corporation  can  meet  its  financial  obligations  without  the  adoption 
of  this  standard.  The  housewife,  too,  must  adopt  a  similar  measure. 
The  amount  spent  annually  in  this  country  for  transportation  of 
freight  mounts  into  the  millions.  Can  this  sum  be  lessened?  It  has 
been  stated  from  this  platform,  time  and  again,  that  water  trans- 
portation is  the  least  expensive  of  all  ways  of  carrying  commodities 
from  the  place  where  they  are  produced  to  the  vicinity  where  they 
are  to  be  utilized.  If  such  is  the  case — and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  statement,  because  it  has  been  proven — then  would  not 
common  prudence  suggest  that  more  of  our  freight  go  by  the  water 
route?  Friends,  the  women  are  with  you  in  this  great  movement  to 
make  the  waterways  a  part  of  the  transportation  system  of  the 
nation.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  I  am  sure  I  express  the  thought  in  your  mind 
in  thanking  Mrs.  Strout  for  the  very  happy  address  which  she  has 
made,  not  only  in  conception,  but  in  the  fine  English  in  which  it  was 
expressed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  is  now  in  order.  Conventions 
come  and  go,  but  the  Secretary,  while  not  going  on  forever,  goes  on 
every  day  during  the  year.  Having  had  the  opportunity  to  observe, 
I  can  say  that  he  has  been  diligent,  studious  and  loyal,  and  has 
exerted  all  the  power  that  was  within  him  to  make  good  the  purpose 
of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS.  I  present  the  Sec- 
retary. (Applause.) 


Annual  Report — S.  A.  Thompson 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

As  the  hour  is  somewhat  late,  I  am  going  to  make  my  report  very 
brief,  and  will  just  add  that  the  books  of  this  organization  are  always 
open,  not  only  to  every  member,  but  to  anyone  who  feels  that  he 
cares  to  look  into  them.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  first  give  you  an 
outline  of  the  receipts* and  expenditures.  Normally,  this  Convention 
would  have  been  held  in  December  last.  It  was  postponed  because 
it  would  have  been  impossible  at  that  time  to  procure  proper  hotel 
accommodations,  on  account  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments.  This  report,  therefore,  is  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1921. 
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OUTLINE  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
DECEMBER  1,  1920,  TO  NOVEMBER  30,  1921,  INCLUSIVE 

RECEIPTS 

Renewals    $13,275.00 

Work  of  Field  Secretaries 11,627.50 

Convention    2,103.25 

Miscellaneous    17.08 


TOTAL    RECEIPTS $27,022.83 

EXPENDITURES 

Office   salaries    $4,442.50 

Secretary's  salary  3,850.00 

Secretary's   expense    611.69 

Office   supplies    947.48 

Postage    1,011.13 

Printing    1,890.06 

General   expense    2,505.69 

Field  secretaries'  salaries   , 5,500.00 

Field  secretaries'  expenses   4,172.63 

Convention    expenses 2,303.05 


TOTAL    EXPENDITURES $27,234.23 

CASH  BALANCE 

Balance  on  hand  December  1,  1920 $1,435.91 

Receipts  to  November  30,  1921    27,022.83 


TOTAL    $28,458.74 

Expenditures  to  November  30,  1921 27,234.23 


BALANCE  ON  HAND  DECEMBER  1,  1921 $1,224.51 

It  is  our  custom  to  have  the  books  audited  by  an  expert  accountant 
twice  each  year,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  both  the  semi-annual  and  the 
annual  audits,  which  show  that  the  books  were  absolutely  in  balance 
and  that  funds  were  in  bank  as  stated  therein.  For  your  informa- 
tion, I  will  add  that,  during  the  three  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  have  been  $6,795.00,  the 
expenditures  $6,291.45,  and  the  balance  on  hand  February  27  was 
$1,728.06.  The  books  have  been  audited  for  this  three  months'  period 
also,  and  I  have  here  the  certificate  of  the  auditor,  who  not  only 
states  that  he  finds  everything  correct  but  adds  a  word  of  congratula- 
tion that  the  books  and  accounts  are  in  such  excellent  condition. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  these  financial  statements  to  any 
who  care  for  them,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  books  are  open 
at  any  time,  not  only  to  officers  and  members  of  the  organization  but 
to  anyone  who,  for  any  reason,  cares  to  inspect  them. 

As  President  Small  has  said,  the  Secretary's  work  simply  goes  on 
from  day  to  day.  There  is  generally  nothing  spectacular  about  it. 
During  the  past  year  we  sent  out  a  great  many  letters  to  the  news- 
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papers,  as  we  always  do.  We  published  two  bulletins,  copies  of  which 
you  will  find  in  the  Registration  Room. 

In  one  of  these  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  Brief  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  favor  of  the  rate 
on  coal  coming  from  the  Ohio  River,  which  had  been  filed  by  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railway.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  example  in  history  of  a  railroad  voluntarily  naming  exactly 
the  same  rate  on  coal  coming  from  a  waterway  that  it  gives  to  coal 
coming  from  one  of  its  rail  connections.  It  is  gratifying  to  report 
that  the  decision  of  the  Commission  agreed  with  the  views  presented 
in  our  Brief,  and  that  the  reduced  rate  on  coal  from  the  Ohio  River 
has  now  been  in  effect  for  several  months. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  nothing  spectacular  about  our  work,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  get  no  results.  The  country  is  feeling 
today,  and  in  my  judgment  will  continue  to  feel  for  many  days  and 
years  to  come,  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  in  behalf  of  waterways 
and  water  transportation  which  are  included  in  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920.  These  provisions  were  formulated  and  presented  to 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Federal  Congress  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation  Legislation,  which  Committee  was  organ- 
ized by  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS. 

As  a  result  of  one  of  these  provisions,  we  now  have  a  very  much 
better  and  more  complete  system  of  gathering  the  statistics  of  water- 
way traffic  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  although  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  Volume  II  of  the  latest  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  is  devoted  entirely  to  statistics 
of  water-borne  commerce.  It  gives  not  only  general  statistics  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country,  but 
detailed  statements  showing  the  extent  and  value  of  the  commerce 
carried  during  the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years  on  each  one  of  the 
691  projects  under  the  care  of  the  Army  Engineers,  and  on  certain 
other  waterways  not  under  the  care  of  the  Army  Engineers,  but 
which  bear  a  traffic  which  is  worth  reporting. 

Conforming  to  another  provision  of  this  legislation,  there  has  been 
published  the  most  comprehensive  report  on  "Water  Terminal  and 
Transfer  Facilities"  in  the  United  States  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
pared. This  volume,  which  contains  more  than  2,400  pages  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  portfolio  of  maps,  contains  statistical  and  descrip- 
tive matter  concerning  every  port  in  the  United  States.  This  can  be 
secured  either  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Another  and  smaller  volume  has  also  been  published  containing  a 
summary  of  that  report  with  a  discussion  of  the  facts  and  some 
general  conclusions,  prepared  by  Capt.  Chambers,  one  of  the  experts 
assigned  by  the  Navy  to  work  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  the  preparation  of  these  statistics. 

In  addition  to  these  two  general  reports,  there  is  being  prepared 
a  set  of  separate  volumes  devoted  to  individual  ports  of  the  United 
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States.  The  first  of  this  series  is  already  published — that  relating  to 
the  port  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  report  for  the  port  of  Boston  is 
well  on  toward  completion,  and  the  series  will  include  volumes  relating 
to  all  the  other  important  ports  of  the  United  States — in  some  cases 
three  or  four  smaller  ports  being  included  in  one  volume — covering 
the  entire  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts  and  the  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  These  general  and  special  reports  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value  to  anyone  desiring  to  study  the  ports  of  the  country. 

As  in  former  years,  we  have  had  a  very  large  amount  of  correspon- 
dence. People  have  asked  questions  on  about  everything  connected 
with  transportation,  and  to  all  of  these,  whether  relating  to  matters 
in  this  or  in  foreign  countries,  answers  to  the  best  of  our  ability  have 
been  made.  The  Secretary  really  enjoys  getting  a  letter  asking  for 
something  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about,  because  that  com- 
pels him  to  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress  or  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  find  the  answer,  and,  of  course,  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation as  well  as  the  one  who  made  the  inquiry.  Many  sources  of 
information  are  available  here  in  Washington,  and,  if  any  delegate 
to  this  convention  or  member  of  the  organization  cares  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  he  will  use  his  best  efforts  to  supply  the 
answer. 

As  the  hour  is  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  best  to  bring  this 
informal  report  to  a  close.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  copies  of  the  financial  statements  to  anyone  who  desires 
them  and  to  answer  any  questions  that  anyone  may  wish  to  ask 
regarding  any  phase  of  our  work.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Next  on  the  program  is  the  annual  report  of 
the  President,  but  the  President  is  too  wise,  he  hopes,  to  attempt  to 
hold  this  audience  at  this  hour,  even  if  he  were  more  attractive  and 
compelling  than  he  actually  is,  which  is  very  slight. 

SENATOR  RANSDELL:  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  National  Mer- 
chant Marine  Association  will  hold  its  third  annual  convention  in 
this  city  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  Friday  morning  at  10.30.  All  of 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  As  the  president,  I  beg  you  to 
come.  It  is  going  to  discuss  questions  closely  related  to  those  which 
we  have  in  mind  here. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Now,  the  Chair  has  just  this  brief  additional 
statement.  We  hold  these  annual  conventions  because  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  of  the  cause,  but  they  are  expensive,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  dues,  we  ask  members  and  would-be  members, 
those  who  do  us  the  honor  of  attending,  to  register  their  names  in 
order  to  become  regular  accredited  delegates.  After  careful  con- 
sideration, the  registration  fee  was  fixed  at  $5.  If,  perchance,  dur- 
ing the  Convention  there  should  arise  any  mooted  question,  any 
debatable  matter,  upon  which  a  vote  will  have  to  be  taken  either  in 
order  to  determine  any  policy  or  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention  about 
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any  matter,  only  those  who  are  duly  registered  and  have  paid  the  fee 
will  be  privileged  to  participate.  So  let  no  one  be  embarrassed  if  any 
such  occasion  should  arise.  We  urge  any  one  who  is  interested  to 
register,  receive  the  badge,  make  his  contribution  and  help  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  annual  convention.  We  meet  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion at  2  o'clock. 


SECOND  SESSION 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  March  1 

The  Convention  met .  pursuant  to  recess,  President  Small  in  the 
Chair.  Governors  Allen  and  Miller  were  greeted  with  great  applause 
when  they  entered  the  hall. 

JOINT  DEBATE   ON   THE  PROPOSED   ST.   LAWRENCE   RIVER 

SHIP  CHANNEL 

AFFIRMATIVE 

MR.  H.  H.  MERRICK,  Chicago,  111. 

HON.  HENRY  J.  ALLEN,  Governor  of  Kansas. 

NEGATIVE 
HON.  NATHAN  L.  MILLER,  Governor  of  New  York. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  There  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  a  commission  composed  of  American 
and  Canadian  citizens,  a  project  for  the  improvement  and  canaliza- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  ship 
canal  connecting  the  lakes  and  the  lake  ports  with  the  Atlantic.  Its 
advocates  are  belligerent  and  insistent;  its  opponents  are  in  like 
position  as  to  their  attitude. 

When  this  CONGRESS  met  in  December,  1920,  there  was  strong  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  for  the  discussion  of  this  great  project,  but 
your  officers  and  Executive  Board  stood  out  against  discussion  at  that 
time,  because  it  was  then  under  consideration  by  the  agency  created 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  Recently  they  have  made  a  report, 
and,  presumably,  it  is  now  ready  for  action  by  Congress,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 
that  this  shall  always  be  a  public  forum  for  the  discussion  of  projects 
which  have  been  investigated  by  the  a-gencies  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  it  was  deemed  appropriate  that  it  should 
be  discussed  at  this  session,  and,  in  order  that  the  discussion  might 
be  orderly  and  confined  to  those  who  were  selected  for  the  discussion, 
it  was  arranged  to  have  it  presented  by  its  proponents  and  opponents 
at  the  afternoon  session  today. 

The  Chair  only  makes  this  suggestion  pending  the  debate.  It  is  a 
great  project.  Those  who  advocate  it  retain  high  hopes  of  its  national 
benefits.  Those  who  oppose  it  have,  as  they  think,  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  not  a  proper  project  to  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  admonition,  which  the  Chair  gives  in 
all  seriousness,  is  this:  Consider  it  on  its  merits;  not  sectionally. 
(Applause.) 

42 
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Let  us  not  have  any  division  of  the  Lake  States  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Eastern  States  on  the  other,  because  they  are  all  Americans;  they 
are  all  patriotic;  they  all  want  to  do  that  which  will  subserve  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  (Applause.) 

The  following  division  of  the  time  has  been  agreed  upon :  The  first 
hour  will  be  consumed  first  by  Mr.  Merrick  for  thirty  minutes  and 
then  by  Governor  Allen  for  thirty  minutes.  The  second  hour  will  be 
occupied  by  Governor  Miller.  Governor  Allen  will  then  have  fifteen 
minutes  for  reply  and,  finally,  Governor  Miller  will  have  seven 
minutes  for  rejoinder. 

One  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  who  is  not 
only  a  great  banker  but  a  man  distinguished  in  the  public  service, 
with  whom  I  first  became  acquainted  when  he  was  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  is  the  gentleman  whom  I  will  first  pre- 
sent to  you.  He  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  of  wide  information,  and  is 
recognized  in  the  great  community  in  which  he  lives  as  a  distinguished 
citizen.  He  will  speak  for  the  proponents  of  this  great  project,  and 
I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  H.  H.  Merrick, 
of  Chicago.  (Applause.) 

Address — Harry  H.  Merrick,  Chicago,  111. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  is  before  you  for 
debate,  and  your  President  and  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  has  made 
the  eminently  proper  suggestion  that,  in  its  consideration,  this  CON- 
GRESS, the  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS,  shall  cast  aside  all  thoughts 
of  sectionalism  and  consider  this  great  problem  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  our  United  States.  We,  out  in  the  Central  States,  the 
Middle  Western  States,  the  district  sometimes  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection as  the  territory  of  the  Great  Lakes,  ever  since  that  country 
was  first  settled,  have  had  the  great  dream,  common  to  all  mankind 
through  all  the  ages,  of  access  to  the  sea. 

It  has  been  no  theory  of  an  impracticable  character.  When  we 
refer  to  the  Great  Lakes  as  the  American  Mediterranean  we  are  not 
merely  dreaming,  for,  today,  in  measured  tonnage,  we  have  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  million  tons  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  freights 
water  borne,  the  greatest  tonnage  of  its  character  in  the  world.  We 
have  developed  water  carriers  and  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  on 
that  American  Mediterranean  to  a  point  not  known  anywhere  else 
in  all  the  world.  Julius  Barnes,  who,  throughout  the  war  period,  was 
grain  administrator  for  the  United  States,  called  my  attention  recently 
to  the  fact  that  sometime  last  September,  at  Duluth,  twelve  thousand 
tons  were  loaded  in  20  minutes.  There  is  no  such  record  anywhere 
in  water  carriers.  So  that  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  present  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  body  such  as  yours,  the 
feasibility  and  the  practicability  of  this  plan,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  speak 
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with  authority  for  eighteen  distinct  states  of  that  great  interior  of 
the  continent. 

And,  merely  that  you  may  have  that  point  in  mind,  the  interest  that 
lies  behind  this  proposition,  after  grave  consideration,  I  wish  to  read 
to  you  the  names  of  those  states:  Ohio,  Michigan,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Utah,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wyoming  and 
Oregon.  Our  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Waterways  Association  has 
no  individual  memberships,  and  in  that  it  differs  from  any  organiza- 
tion of  which  I  have  had  knowledge.  Its  membership  is  that  of  the 
eighteen  states  acting  by  their  legislatures  and  voicing  their  opinions 
through  their  governors.  The  reference  to  sectionalism  perhaps  justi- 
fies this  remark. 

John  Barrett,  for  many  years  of  Washington  and  known  to  you  all, 
in  January  wrote  a  letter  made  public  through  the  press,  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  development  of  a  new  sectionalism, 
a  division  between  the  East  and  the  West,  between  the  great  heart  of 
the  continent,  where  the  major  portion  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States  are  created,  and  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  represented  in 
some  part  by  New  England  and  New  York.  And  he  sounded  a  note 
of  warning,  which  the  President  considered  gravely  and  to  which  he 
gave  great  publicity,  that  this  feeling  of  sectionalism  was  developing 
because  of  the  antagonism  between  New  York  and  its  supporters  and 
the  Middle  Western,  or  Central,  states  on  this  subject  of  access  to  the 
sea. 

We  of  the  West  deprecate  any  such  feeling.  It  is  all  one  country 
and  only  very  recently  joined  hands,  100  percent,  to  accomplish  one 
result,  and,  therefore,  that  result  was  accomplished  at  a  very,  very, 
early  date — the  winning  of  the  war.  This  is  no  time,  especially  in  a 
period  of  depression,  when  the  world  is  finding  itself,  for  there  to  be 
a  division  of  opinion  and  sectional  animosity  as  between  the  city  and 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  great  Central  West.  And  we  regret 
that  that  condition  has,  in  some  sense,  obtained.  We  believe  that, 
through  this  debate,  this  joining  together  before  this  audience  today, 
it  may  be  possible  in  some  sense  to  brush  away,  to  eliminate,  that 
unfortunate  condition. 

We,  of  the  West,  in  working  out  practical  problems  during  the  last 
two  generations,  found  that  we  must  approach  them  with  a  fair  mind ; 
that  first  we  must  find  out  what  the  elements  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved  were,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  then  as  best  we 
might  that  we  must  arrive  at  a  determination  as  to  the  wise  course  to 
pursue;  that  we  gain  nothing  by  simply  stating  on  the  one  hand  this 
is  true  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  true.  We,  all  of  the  eighteen 
states  and  of  the  district  far  larger  than  the  eighteen  states,  repre- 
senting forty-two  millions  of  people,  have  believed  for  years  that  we 
should  have  access  to  the  sea  for  ocean-going  ships  and  deep  carriers, 
and  that  that  might  be  had  through  the  St.  Lawrence.  Canada  is  now 
deepening  the  Welland  Canal  so  that  it  will  have  a  draft  ,of  30  feet, 
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and  doing  it  at  its  own  expense.  In  the  not  distant  future  that 
development  will  be  complete. 

We,  as  business  men,  as  bankers,  as  analysts  of  conditions,  feel  that 
the  great  problem,  the  greatest  problem  that  we  have  had  in  the  last 
generation,  save  only  that  presented  by  the  war,  has  been  transporta- 
tion, and  we  approach  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  transporta- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  present  depression,  which  has  lasted  for  a 
full  two  years,  has  been  largely  emphasized,  and,  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  increased  in  severity  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  solution  of 
the  problem  of  transportation.  Frozen  credits,  almost  a  slang  term  of 
the  street;  frozen  inventories;  products  of  the  farm  impossible  of 
movement;  demand  abroad  far  in  excess  of  our  ability  to  supply;  all 
of  these  resulted  from  a  breakdown  in  transportation. 

At  the  moment,  as  the  result  of  this  tremendous  depression,  brought 
about  in  some  measure  by  that  very  condition,  there  is  no  lack 
of  cars.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  idle  cars,  but  we  of  the  United 
States  are  working  at  less  than  50  percent  of  normal  capacity.  And 
the  greatest  experts  among  the  railroad  men  point  out  to  us  that 
this  condition — with  which  we  struggled  in  1917  and  1918  and  1919 
and  in  the  spring  of  1920,  where  it  was  impossible  to  secure  cars  to 
remove  the  grain,  where  it  was  impossible  under  60  or  90  days  to  pro- 
cure necessary  supplies  of  merchandise  or  material,  where  the  car 
shortage  was  estimated  as  seven  hundred  thousand  cars  by  the  rail- 
way executives — will  again  return  to  us  as  promptly  as  a  normal 
condition  of  business  shall  present  itself. 

I  want  to  read  to  you — for  this  is  a  business  man's  presentation — 
a  letter  or  an  excerpt  from  an  address  made  recently  by  Mr.  Elisha 
Lee,  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  delivered  at  Phila- 
delphia before  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  Mr.  Lee,  as  most  of 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  recognized  authorities  in  matters  pertaining 
to  transportation  and  railroad  problems. 

"Traffic  on  our  American  railroads,  measured  in  ton-miles,  doubles 
about  once  in  a  decade  or  possibly  a  little  longer." 

Doubles  about  once  in  a  decade — 10  years. 

"This  rate  of  increase  has  been  maintained  for  at  least  two  genera- 
tions with  surprising  regularity,  despite  the  various  cycles  of  booms, 
panics  and  depressions  through  which  the  country  has  passed  mean- 
while. The  events  of  the  war,  of  course,  pushed  our  traffic  figures  up 
to  levels  some  years  ahead  of  the  normal  growth  and  we  are  now 
having  a  corresponding  reaction;  but  get  this  fact  firmly  in  your 
minds,  because  it  is  most  important: 

"The  next  time  our  country  has  a  real  revival  in  business  we  shall 
in  all  probability  be  confronted  with  the  most  severe  congestion  of 
railroad  traffic  and  the  greatest  inadequacy  of  railroad  facilities  ever 
experienced  in  our  history.  When  that  happens,  rates  will  be  lost 
sight  of,  everyone  will  be  clamoring  for  service,  and  our  public 
highways  will  again  be  torn  to  pieces  by  huge  truck  loads  of  freight 
carried  over  roadways  never  designed  for  such  purpose,  and  at  rates 
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and  costs  of  operation  so  high  as  to  constitute  gross  economic  waste. 
Nothing  could  more  quickly  check  a  wave  of  prosperity  than  the 
inability  of  our  railroad  facilities  to  handle  the  traffic  which  good 
times  would  create. 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  face  such  a  condition  with  almost 
absolute  certainty  in  the  not  remote  future.  Whether  it  will  come 
within  a  year  or  two  or  be  deferred  for  several  years  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  assume  to  predict,  but,  unless  the  world  plunges  into  hopeless 
economic  chaos,  in  which  case  all  reckoning  will  be  wrong,  we  are 
going  to  push  our  national  figures  for  production,  and,  consequently, 
of  potential  railroad  traffic,  beyond  anything  ever  known  before  in 
peace  times  and  in  all  likelihood  even  beyond  the  levels  reached  during 
the  war. 

"Then  business  men  will  not  be  bothering  themselves  very  much 
about  rates.  All  they  will  be  thinking  about  will  be  once  more  how 
to  get  transportation  at  any  price.  For  this  situation  errors  of  the 
past  are  to  blame.  We  cannot  undo  the  past,  but  we  can  learn  from 
it,  and,  while  probably  nothing  can  be  done  now  to  obviate  altogether 
the  coming  period  of  railroad  congestion,  which  all  railroad  officers 
foresee,  we  can  at  least  mitigate  its  severity  and  address  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  securing  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  the  more 
distant  future." 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  debate,  feeling  this  is  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  transportation,  let  us  see  for  a  moment  where  we  stand.  Our 
Congress  on  the  one  side  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other, 
appointed  a  High  Commission,  a  Joint  Commission,  composed  of  men 
of  the  two  countries,  carefully  selected  from  coast  to  coast  in  each 
case,  and  that  Commission,  commencing  its  labors  in  1919,  brought 
out  a  report  very  recently  considering  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Tidewater  project,  as  to  its  practicability,  feasibility  and 
expense.  The  report  of  the  engineers  is  brief,  and  a  summary  of  it, 
I  think,  will  help  to  clarify  the  situation.  The  report  of  the  engineers 
is  summarized  as  follows : 

"The  physical  conditions  are  favorable  for  improvements  which 
will  be  permanent  and  will  have  very  low  upkeep  costs.  The  develop- 
ment of  nearly  all  the  potential  power  in  the  river,  approximately 
four  million  one  hundred  thousand  horsepower,  can  be  made  as  coor- 
dinate parts  of  schemes  of  improvement  of  navigation.  The  simultane- 
ous improvement  and  development  of  such  a  vast  quantity  is  not  a 
sound  economic  procedure.  A  project  is  submitted  designed  to  pro- 
vide channels  with  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty  feet  and  sufficient 
width  at  all  points  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  which  channel 
may  be  subsequently  deepened  to  thirty  feet  throughout  without 
destroying  any  permanent  construction,  to  include  the  incidental 
development  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  power  projects  generating  one 
million  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horsepower  net  delivered  on 
a  switchboard.  To  permit  the  subsequent  development  of  the  remain- 
ing power  in  the  river,  which  would  be  neither  hindered  nor  bene- 
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fited  by  this  improvement  for  navigation,  the  length  of  canal  channel 
is  only  thirty-three  miles." 

Statement  after  statement  has  been  made  and  we  resent  it,  for  a 
man  has  a  right  to  resent  a  thing  that  is  manifestly  absolutely  false, 
that  the  length  of  this  ship  channel  is  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
The  engineers  find  that  the  canal  is  thirty-three  miles.  Men  may 
make  statements  that  are  not  true,  that  will  not  stand  examination, 
and  may  make  them  honestly;  we  all  do  that.  But,  when  men  make 
a  statement  that  the  ship  channel,  or  the  ship  canal,  is  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  and  the  engineers  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission fix  it  as  thirty-three  miles,  we  have  a  word  out  West  which 
Roosevelt  sometimes  used  that  goes  beyond  the  word  of  fallacy,  and 
needs  very  few  letters.  (Laughter.)  Those  arguments  are  not  fair, 
and,  when  unfair  arguments  are  used  and  brought  forward  and  made 
public  in  the  press  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  ultimately  there 
will  be  produced  a  feeling  of  sectionalism  and  of  injustice  and  a  feel- 
ing that  there  is  something  behind  the  argument  other  than  the  pur- 
poses apparently  put  forward. 

So  you  have  the  report  of  the  International  Joint  Commission — 
absolutely  unanimous  and  after  most  earnest  consideration ;  after  visit- 
ing all  the  principal  points  in  the  great  territory  affected  and  after  hav- 
ing three  hearings  in  New  York ;  listening  to  evidence  for  many  months ; 
making  an  investigation  such  as  has  never  been  made  of  any  great 
project  in  the  United  States;  arriving  at  a  mature  judgment  and 
embodying  that  judgment  in  a  report  to  the  Congress.  Then  we  have 
President  Warren  G.  Harding  who,  in  January,  made  as  a  primary 
measure  of  his  policies  for  the  future  the  necessity  that  the  interior 
.  of  the  continent  should  be  relieved  in  the  matter  of  transportation  so 
that  the  deadlock  on  freight  should  be  broken.  You  have  the  report 
of  the  engineers,  the  report  of  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
representing  the  governments  of  Canada  and  our  own  country,  and 
its  high  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United  States — and  I  notice 
on  arrival  here  this  morning  that  again  yesterday  our  President  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep 
Waterway  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  merchant  marine. 

I  am  not  going,  in  the  time  that  I  have,  to  burden  you  with  a  mass 
of  statistics.  Any  of  you  who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  and  wish  to 
form  your  own  conclusions  can  secure  all  of  this  data.  It  is  printed 
in  the  report  of  the  International  Joint  Commission,  which  you  may 
obtain.  It  is  printed  in  other  public  documents  which  you  may  obtain, 
and  we  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  Association  will 
gladly  facilitate  your  desire  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

We  have  two  sets  of  arguments  to  meet,  and  I  shall  not  deal  with 
them  in  detail.  The  opponents  are  represented  by  New  York,  and  it 
is  mighty  fine  that  we  have  Governor  Miller  with  us  today  to  present 
their  opposition,  but,  after  reading  him  for  many  hours,  the  conclusion 
that  I  arrived  at  is  that  their  opposition  is  in  two  forms.  One  is  that 
it  can't  be  done.  It  does  not  matter  what  these  reports  are;  what  the 
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arguments  are  in  its  support.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  engineering 
investigation  may  have  been  nor  the  conclusions  thereon,  but  we  of 
New  York  State  say  it  cannot  be  done.  It  is  not  feasible.  It  is  im- 
possible. 

The  second  division  of  .the  opposition  lies  in  the  claim  that,  if  it  is 
done,  the  great  traffic  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  will  flow  out  by 
the  water  route,  and  New  York  port,  New  York  harbor,  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State  will  suffer.  I  hope  I  am  too  g^iod  an  Ameri- 
can to  desire,  or  that  any  of  you  would  desire,  the  adoption  of  any 
policy  that  would  be  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire  State. 
I  think  it  is  almost  childish  to  imagine  that  any  such  result  would 
follow.  And  in  that  second  argument  New  York  makes  the  statement 
that  it  will  cost  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission says  $252,000,000,  to  be  divided  between  the  two  countries, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

And  then  recently  through  the  public  press,  whatever  the  sources 
may  have  been  we  do  not  know,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  for 
two  years  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association — that 
this  development  would  not  be  in  their  interest,  because  forsooth  it 
would  require  enormous  sums  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  that  this  project  of  the  Great  Lakes- St.  Law- 
rence might  be  carried  through,  and  to  that  extent  the  necessary 
development  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries  would  be  damaged,  put  off,  postponed. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that,  and  out  West  we  have 
been  taught  to  at  least  try  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  deal  with  facts  as 
they  are.  There  is  nothing  in  the  report  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  there  has  been  no  proposition  put  forward  that  Congress 
shall  appropriate  $100,000,000  or  $150,000,000  for  this  purpose.  The 
entire  canal  development  is  to  cost  only  $250,000,000 — and  that  is  an 
outside  estimate,  for  prices  have  gone  down  since  those  estimates 
were  made,  as  you  know,  on  both  labor  and  material,  especially 
cement — and  that  will  result  in  1,460,000  horsepower.  The  reports  of 
the  hydroelectric  engineers  show  that  the  sale  of  that  horsepower 
at  approximately  one-third  of  the  present  price  obtaining  in  the 
metropolitan  district  of  New  York  City  would  produce  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  a  bond  issue  for  the  entire  cost,  to  amortize 
that  bond  issue  so  that  it  would  be  entirely  retired  in  50  years,  and  to 
produce  a  sinking  fund  for  further  development  applicable  to  any 
purpose  that  the  International  Joint  Commission  might  desire,  with 
the  approval  of  the  two  countries,  of  about  $2,500,000  a  year. 

Now,  in  these  few  minutes,  I  would  just  like  to  have  you  join  me 
as  directors.  We  are  all  directors  of  this  corporation,  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  I  am  presenting  to  you  a  report  of 
the  superintendent  and  engineers,  the  operating  staff,  and  I  say  to 
you,  "We  can  issue  bonds  on  this  proposition  for  the  entire  cost.  They 
will  sell  at  par.  The  demand  will  be  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The 
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investment  will  produce  a  sum  sufficient  each  year  to  retire  the  cost, 
on  an  amortization  basis,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  without 
a  dollar's  charge  for  the  passage  of  the  ships  by  way  of  tolls.  That 
will  be  done  out  of  hydroelectric  power.  We  can  do  that  without  a 
dollar's  increase  in  taxation;  without  interfering  with  the  necessary 
improvements  in  the  Valley,  in  the  Intracoastal  Canal  and  other 
projects  of  like  character  and  we  will  guarantee  that  this  is  the  result. 
It  is  assured.  It  has  passed  every  test  and  no  man  has  successfully 
refuted  it  or  attacked  it."  Would  you  as  directors — and  mind  you, 
you  are  stockholders  in  that  corporation  of  the  United  States  of 
America — would  you  as  directors  fail  to  vote  in  favor  of  that  propo- 
sition if  you  believed  the  facts  that  I  have  stated  to  you?  Is  that  sec- 
tional? 

One  more  flight  and  I  am  through.  The  Railroad  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation estimated  that  it  would  cost  from  one  to  two  billion  dollars  a 
year,  over  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  years,  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads 
in  order  that  they  might  meet  normal  conditions.  That  estimate  was 
made  two  years  ago.  No  progress  has  been  made  in  the  interim. 
We  have  less  miles  of  railroad  than  we  had  a  year  ago.  And  a  year 
ago  we  had  less  than  the  year  before.  Railroad  mileage  has  been 
abandoned.  We  have  less  cars.  Our  rolling  stock  is  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  You  all  know  that.  And  the  Port 
of  New  York,  which  stands  in  opposition,  realizing  the  fact  that  it 
has  represented  the  bottle  neck  through  which  our  commerce  and  our 
finance  and  our  national  life  have  been  strangled,  the  Port  of  New 
York  now  proposes  to  spend  approximately  $500,000,000  to  increase 
the  facilities  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  it  says,  "Let  us  abandon 
everything  else  and  force  your  commerce  through  here." 

The  railroad  men  tell  me  that  the  prime  business  of  the  box  car  is 
to  stand  still.  A  railroad  investigation  measured  the  movement  of  a 
car  as  20  miles  a  day — the  average  run  of  a  box  car.  We  are  not 
talking  about  Leviathans.  We  are  not  talking  of  great  ocean  carriers 
of  passengers  and  fast  freights.  We  are  talking  of  tramps,  of  which 
the  world  has  a  surplus,  and  again  New  York  comes  forward  through 
its  engineers — and,  Governor  Miller,  I  call  upon  you  as  the  Executive 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  see  that  these  false  statements  are  cor- 
rected, in  order  that  this  feeling  of  sectionalism  may  be  dissipated. 
Let  us  be  fair. 

I  have  a  letter,  written  within  the  last  three  days,  but  I  have  not 
the  time  to  read  it  to  you,  from  the  Manitoba  Shipbuilding  Company, 
the  largest  on  the  Great  Lakes,  giving  the  downright,  cold,  hard  facts 
on  a  similar  character  of  boats.  The  Great  Lakes  boat  costs  60  to  65 
dollars  a  ton,  the  ocean  carrier  of  like  character  from  80  to  85  dollars 
a  ton,  and  the  International  Joint  Commission  say  the  ratio  last  year 
was  $120  a  ton  for  the  lake  carriers  and  for  a  similar  ocean  carrier 
$140;  yet,  New  York  has  used  figures  three  times  these,  and  I  say 
they  are  false;  they  are  unjust. 

Sometimes,  after  all,  we  are  all  children.     We  go  back  to  the  days 
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of  Mother  Goose.  There  came  to  my  mind  in  connection  with  this  feel- 
ing of  sectionalism,  a  little  rhyme  that  was  familiar  to  you  all  in  your 
childhood  which  applies  to  our  opponents  in  this  matter,  and  their 
feelings,  so  far  as  they  have  advanced  the  arguments  up  to  date : 

"I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell; 
But  this  one  thing  I  know  full  well — 
I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell." 
Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  In  this  great  country  of  ours,  different  sections 
are  recognized  as  taking  different  attitudes  and  looking  at  social  and 
economic  and  public  questions  from  different  viewpoints.  The  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  certain  recognized  virtues  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  sections,  but,  with  all  the  differences,  the  people 
of  every  section  are  patriotic  American  citizens.  (Applause.)  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  citizen  of  the  day  who  typifies  in  a  better  way  the 
spirit  and  the  ideals  and  the  methods  of  thought  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley  than  does  the  virile  Governor  of  Kansas.  (More  ap- 
plause.) I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  Governor  Henry 
J.  Allen.  (Long  applause.) 

Address — Governor  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  GOVERNOR  MILLER,  FELLOW  CITIZENS: 

Much  has  been  said  in  Washington  against  the  dangers  of  section- 
alism, but  I  wish  to  begin  by  the  statement  that  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  sectional  trouble  between  Governor  Miller  and  myself. 
(Laughter.)  Upon  a  perfectly  peaceful  platform  we  met  at  the 
Governors'  Conference  and  decided  that  if  we  could  avoid  this 
joint  debate  we  were  going  to  avoid  it,  and  we  would  settle  the  dis- 
cussion upon  governmental  lines,  and  I  was  surprised  when  there 
finally  came  from  this  great  CONGRESS  an  invitation  to  talk  upon  a 
subject,  all  the  facts  of  which,  I  presume,  had  been  settled  before 
their  debate  was  thought  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  closing 
words  were  said  yesterday  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and. 
as  I  understand  it,  we  are  only  here  before  this  CONGRESS  discussing 
this  question  because  New  York  wishes  to  talk  some  more  about  it. 
(Laughter.)  We  do  think  that  my  distinguished  colleague  called 
attention  to  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  taken  under  consideration.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  know,  when  Governor  Miller  is  through,  this 
one  definite  thing — whether  he  is  opposing  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
because  he  thinks  it  won't  work  or  because  he  thinks  it  will  work. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  manifestly  improper  for  him  to  use  both  argu- 
ments. (Laughter.) 

Out  in  the  Middle  West,  the  home  of  the  eighteen  states  whose  com- 
mission I  bear,  we  are  the  surplus  food  producing  area  of  the  United 
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States.  Seventy  percent  of  all  the  wheat  produced  in  the  United 
States,  66  percent  of  all  the  corn,  80  percent  of  all  the  oats  and  70 
percent  of  the  barley  is  produced  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  con- 
tiguous states,  and  for  all  time  we  have  had  present  before  us  always 
the  tragedy  of  transportation,  while  the  others  of  you  have  been 
thinking  of  transportation  in  terms  of  rivers  and  oceans  and  coming 
here  for  your  annual  appropriations,  which  we  have  come  to  term, 
good  naturedly,  "pork  barrel"  appropriations.  Out  in  the  Middle 
West  never  have  we  raised  a  voice  against  any  appropriations  for 
a  waterway,  although  never  have  we  had  any  advantage  of  a  water- 
way. 

Even  has  it  come  to  the  point  in  the  past  that  we  have  paid  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  charged  by  the  railway  to  make  up  the 
deficit  they  have  been  allowed  to  create  in  favor  of  some  theoretical 
water  competing  point.  (Applause.)  They  have  created  a  deficit  for 
the  purpose  of  stamping  out  competition  and  then  they  have  come  to 
the  Middle  West,  to  the  area  that  is  far  from  any  benefits  of  water 
competition,  and  they  have  made  us  pay  for  our  own  funeral. 
(Laughter.)  I  am  not  here  to  quarrel  about  that  or  about  anything 
else.  I  am  only  here  to  say  that  the  tragedy  of  transportation  as  it 
grips  the  Middle  West  is  a  real  tragedy.  And  when  you  present  to 
us  the  idea  that  we  may  bring  the  seacoast  twelve  hundred  miles 
nearer  to  the  Middle  West  than  it  now  is,  without  any  intention  what- 
soever to  injure  New  York,  we  do  say  if  that  seacoast  is  a  good  thing 
for  New  York,  we  would  like  to  have  it  also. 

We  are  now  producing  our  foodstuffs  upon  the  longest  rail  radius 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  competing  countries  that  produce 
wheat,  produce  it  upon  a  rail  radius  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  miles,  as  in  Russia  and  in  South  America.  We  have  been 
producing  upon  a  rail  radius  of  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred 
miles.  Now  there  comes  the  simple  proposal  that  we  may  get  nearer 
the  coast,  and  all  of  the  engineers  who  have  investigated  the  situation 
have  said  that  it  is  feasible,  that  it  is  practical.  The  Commission 
appointed  by  Congress  to  make  scientific  investigations  of  the  theory 
says  it  is  practical,  and  I  think  it  is  settled  then  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  (Applause.) 

And  then  we  come  to  consider  the  objections  of  those  who  are 
objecting.  (Laughter.)  Oh,  I  presume,  that  if,  at  the  dawn  of  crea- 
tion, the  Pillars  of  Hercules  had  fallen  together  rather  than  apart,  it 
would  have  been  a  long  while  before  the  great  communities  of  Mar- 
seilles, Barcelona  or  Trieste  would  have  considered  the  advisability  of 
getting  out  to  the  sea,  and  I  presume  that  when  finally  the  vision  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  Mediterranean  ports  had  gotten  in  the  brain  of 
these  fanatics  and  they  had  begun  to  discuss  the  engineering  possi- 
bility of  breaking  through  those  rock -bound  pillars,  Lisbon  and  some 
of  the  other  places  along  the  coast  would  have  said  it  is  a  fanatical 
scheme.  Nature  did  not  fix  it  up  that  way,  and  who  is  man  that  he 
should  seek  to  correct  mistakes  of  nature  ?  I  suppose  that  Bordeaux 
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would  have  wanted  to  settle  it  by  building  a  ship  canal  to  connect  with 
the  Garonne  River.  Those  matters  are  so  natural — the  reaction  of 
local  pride  and  local  interests — that  we  do  not  need  to  denounce  them 
here  this  afternoon  as  sectional.  They  are  natural.  We  would  feel 
the  same  way  about  it.  Fortunately,  the  pillars  fell  apart,  so  that 
all  men  had  to  do  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  was  to  build 
their  ships  and  set  their  sails. 

If  nature  had  not  thrown  a  barrier  across  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
North,  then  the  first  ships  that  penetrated  the  St.  Lawrence  would 
have  gone  to  Duluth,  Chicago  and  Toledo,  the  land  lubbers  of  Wis- 
consin would  have  become  maritime,  and  the  Non-Partisan  League  of 
North  Dakota  would  have  had  the  active  assistance  of  the  longshore- 
men of  Duluth.  (Applause.) 

The  difficulty  of  transportation,  as  we  confront  it  in  the  Middle 
West,  is  that  there  are  not  enough  box  cars  when  we  need  them. 
There  is  a  surplus  now.  I  used  to  have  conferences  by  the  dozen 
with  railroad  presidents  and  railroad  traffic  managers.  They  would 
come  to  my  office.  I  would  say,  "For  pity's  sake  let's  get  some  box 
cars;  twenty  million  bushels  of  wheat  are  piled  up  on  the  Kansas  wheat 
fields  and  we  cannot  get  them  to  the  port  of  export  because  we  cannot 
find  any  box  cars."  And  then  they  would  start  an  investigation. 
They  would  find  the  box  cars  tied  up  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Gal- 
veston  and  elsewhere.  "Why,"  said  a  man  to  me  on  that  thing,  "when 
you  start  a  carload  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  when  it  has 
reached  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  it  is  only  half  way  (Laughter),  only 
half  way  so  far  as  time  is  concerned  and  not  half  way  yet  so  far  as 
expense  is  concerned."  (Laughter.)  (Applause.) 

And  so,  when  they  bring  to  us  the  attractive  idea  that  we  may 
shorten  our  rail  haul  by  having  ocean  boats  at  Chicago,  we  say  if  it 
can  be  done  we  want  it  to  be  done.  There  is  in  that  expression  no 
sectionalism,  no  sentiment  against  New  York.  God  bless  New  York! 
We  have  sent  more  people  to  help  build  up  New  York  than  any  State 
of  its  size  in  the  country.  (Applause.)  We  are  very  much  for  them! 
We  do  not  want  to  put  any  burden  upon  New  York. 

I  want  to  offer  one  objection  to  what  Governor  Miller  said  not  long 
ago  at  Buffalo — and  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  his  Buffalo  speech. 
He  may  be  having  the  same  speech  in  his  mind  today.  (Laughter.) 
If  he  does  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  it  later,  but  he  says 
this  is  going  to  cost — I  have  forgotten  how  much  he  had  the  cost 
figured  at  that  time,  but  he  is  a  progressive  man  and  I  imagine  it  will 
be  more  this  time  (Laughter) — and  he  says  whatever  the  cost,  New 
York  pays  thirty  percent. 

I  dissent.  New  York  does  not  pay  thirty  percent  of  the  taxes  of 
this  country.  New  York  City  is  at  the  seat  of  customs  and  catches 
them  coming  and  going  (Laughter)  and,  in  addition  to  this  great 
revenue  she  collects,  there  have  moved  from  Kansas  and  Iowa  and 
Illinois  and  Nebraska  and  Missouri,  from  all  these  other  eighteen 
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States,  some  able  men  who  still  retain  their  productive  operations  in 
these  States,  but  they  pay  their  taxes  upon  those  fortunes  in  their 
New  York  offices.  I  am  not  seeking  to  reflect  upon  New  York,  won- 
derful Empire  State,  but  her  ten  million  people  are  not  more  produc- 
tive or  more  important  than  the  ten  million  people  of  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  (Applause.)  And  when  New  York  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  she  pays  out  more  money,  that  is  merely  her 
quaint  way  (Applause)  of  explaining  that  she  gets  more  than  anybody 
else.  (Applause.) 

I  think  that  I  could  do  better  in  the  very  brief  time  that  remains  to 
me  by  calling  attention  to  some  of  these  objections  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project.  I  know  they  will  seem  to  you  superficial,  but 
these  are  the  only  objections  there  are.  That  is  why  I  am  calling 
attention  to  them.  (Applause.)  (Laughter.)  First,  one  of  the  pro- 
testants,  who  has  objected  to  this,  has  submitted  the  barge  canal  of 
New  York  as  the  only  remedy.  Let  me  say  now  that  we  have  no 
fight  upon  the  barge  canal  of  New  York.  The  most  enthusiastic  of 
its  supporters  tell  us  that  it  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  ten  million 
tons  each  way.  The  demand  for  transportation  of  these  eighteen 
States  is  two  hundred  million  tons  and  you  cannot  speak  of  com- 
petition with  comparisons  like  that. 

But,  said  one  of  the  opponents,  the  objection  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
proposition  is  that,  while  the  barge  canal  extends  to  a  port  that  is 
open  all  the  year  round,  the  St.  Lawrence  project  winds  up  at  a  port 
that  is  closed  all  but  seven  months  in  the  year.  We  all  know  that  is 
a  superficial  objection,  because  the  New  York  barge  canal  is  closed 
during  exactly  the  same  months  as  Montreal  harbor.  The  fact  that 
New  York  harbor  is  open  the  year  round  does  not  prolong  the  season 
on  the  New  York  barge  canal,  but  I  am  proud  of  the  courage  with 
which  New  York  has  builded  the  barge  canal,  and  with  all  my  heart 
I  wish  it  well,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  barge  canal  that  competes 
with  our  project. 

The  Buffalo  papers  have  been  screaming  at  us  in  the  Middle  West 
and  saying,  "Come  on  here;  here  you  have  it  now."  Well,  we  are  not 
bound  for  Buffalo.  We  are  bound  for  Liverpool.  (Applause.) 

They  speak  of  the  fogs  and  ice.  Well,  there  are  always  fogs  and 
ice,  and  you  do  not  avoid  the  fogs  and  ice  merely  because  you  leave 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  fogs  and  the  ice  are  still  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  answer  to  the  short-term  theory  is,  of  course,  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  open  during  the  period  of  the  year  which  demands 
peak  loads  and  those  are  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which,  as  a  food 
producing  area,  we  are  deeply  concerned,  because  it  is  the  price  we 
get  for  our  surplus  that  makes  the  price  of  the  market.  (Applause.) 
Our  surplus  must  lie  in  the  field  of  its  production  while  waiting  for 
transportation  facilities  and  then  come  only  into  the  possibility  of 
distribution  when  the  world  has  bought  its  surplus  elsewhere.  We 
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have  fallen  far  behind  in  the  race  of  development  because  we  have  not 
solved  our  transportation  problem.  (Applause.) 

Then  they  speak  of  the  tortuous  channels.  Now  I  think  there  is 
less  restricted  channel  in  the  St.  Lawrence  route  than  in  the  Suez. 
It  is  a  far-fetched  objection  that  has  no — well,  of  course,  an  objection, 
to  be  influential,  ought  to  have  behind  it  the  facts.  As  my  colleague 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  an  insurance  expert  called  by  the  opposi- 
tion, the  difference  between  the  rates  out  of  New  York  and  out  of 
Montreal  on  the  same  class  of  risks  is  negligible.  We  have  looked 
that  up.  I  mentioned  that  because  that  is  one  of  the  objections. 

Another  one  of  these  objections  is,  that  no  other  boat  can  compete 
with  the  bulk  lake  carrier.  Well,  why,  I  wonder?  We  have  no  com- 
petition with  lake  boats  that  do  a  local  business  between  lake  ports,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  bulk  at  Buffalo. 

There  is  only  one  objection  that  I  have  read  that  rather  gets  me, 
and  I  am  going  to  yield  to  Governor  Miller  this  point.  This  came  to 
me  this  morning  from  a  newspaper  in  Buffalo.  It  is  somewhat  per- 
sonal, but  I  know  you  will  excuse  me  for  violating  the  courtesies.  It 
is  not  sectional.  (Laughter.)  It  says,  "Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of 
Kansas,"  and  then  it  gets  very  complimentary  and  says  I  am  a  very 
excellent  man — "who  probably  never  saw  a  canal  in  his  life."  Now, 
that  is  not  just.  I  have  seen  Governor  Miller's  barge  canal.  (Laugh- 
ter.) There  wasn't  any  water  in  it  the  day  I  saw  it.  It  is  as  fine 
and  good  looking  a  canal  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  And  I  have  seen 
other  canals,  but  it  says,  "He  takes  exception  to  an  argument  made  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  which  has  the  greatest  canal  system  in  the 
world" — which  was  some  courage,  I  take  it. 

But  it  says,  "Does  Governor  Allen  know,  but  of  course  he  does  not, 
that  grain  gets  heated  in  transit  and  that  one  of  the  effects  of  unload- 
ing it  in  transit  at  Buffalo  is  to  cool  it?"  (Laughter.)  I  yield  that 
if  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  unloading  at  Buffalo,  then  I  have  no 
further  objections.  We  do  not  wish  our  grain  to  bake  en  route. 
(Laughter.) 

Then  it  speaks  of  the  cost,  the  relative  cost  of  an  ocean-going  boat 
and  a  lake  boat,  and  builds  up  as  one  of  the  impossibilities  of  the  sit- 
uation that  you  cannot  afford  to  build  ocean-going  boats — and  the  fig- 
ures show  that  now  the  relation  in  the  cost  between  a  lake  boat  and  an 
ocean-going  boat  is  as  one  twenty  to  one  forty.  There  are  twenty  of 
these  objections  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  going  to  get  all 
through  them  or  not. 

It  says  the  present  lake  traffic  is  90  percent  ore  and  coal.  That  is 
no  argument.  That  is  all  right,  but  we  are  seeking  to  cover  these 
great  lakes,  these  great  inland  seas,  with  a  character  of  transportation 
that  will  help  the  whole  country,  because  it  will  give  to  the  Middle 
West  the  opportunity  to  use  the  cheap  transportation  that  God 
Almighty  meant  we  should  have  when  he  gave  us  water.  (Applause.) 
We  are  not  expecting  to  live  upon  the  present  transportation  that  is 
upon  the  lakes.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  have  an  addition  to 
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the  present  transportation  upon  the  lakes.  That  is  all.  We  are  be- 
coming a  water-minded  country.  (Laughter.) 

"The  movement  of  foodstuffs  is  ceasing."  An  official  of  Canada — 
I  wish  to  offer  no  word  of  disrespect  to  him;  that  would  be  sectional — 
came  out  with  the  statement  the  other  day  that  we  had  better  not 
build  this  canal,  because  he  had  learned,  from  some  source  that  he 
thought  was  accurate,  that  in  ten  years  the  United  States  would  be 
eating  all  the  wheat  she  produced,  and  with  this  about  to  overtake  us, 
he  said,  "Why  expend  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  export  transportation  when  in  ten  years  we  will 
not  have  anything  to  export?"  You  know  it  really  seems  too  bad  to 
take  time  to  answer  an  argument  of  that  sort.  This  was  not  the  sort 
of  Canadian  who  discovered  the  possibilities  of  the  great  wheat  coun- 
try around  Calgary  and  Winnipeg.  Why,  Canada  stands  today  with 
the  potential  possibility  of  fifty  million  prosperous  people. 

Who  shall  say  when  we  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  produc- 
tion? Why,  the  day  may  even  come  when,  under  the  pressure  of  need, 
our  agriculture  may  reclaim  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  York  State 
and  bring  them  back  into  production.  In  Kansas,  in  ten  years,  we 
have  seen  the  evolution  of  Western  Kansas  from  a  livestock  country 
to  a  farming  country.  We  have  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
possibilities  of  production,  and  in  this  great  land  possessing  one  hun- 
dred million  people,  every  man  who  knows  the  situation  and  studies  it 
with  an  eye  to  history,  taking  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the 
world,  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  there  is  room  for  four  hundred 
million  prosperous  people.  A  man  who  sits  back  and  says,  "We  have 
finished  raising  wheat;  we  won't  need  the  export,"  is  as  blind  as  the 
figure  sitting  on  the  coin  looking  ever  backward. 

Then  the  statement  has  been  made  that  no  authority  on  navigation 
has  declared  this  project  to  be  feasible.  Oh,  I  say  that  that  is  going 
rather  strong.  Would  not  you  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any  authority,  any 
engineering  authority  in  navigation,  who  has  not  declared  it  to  be 
feasible  upon  his  experience  and  giving  his  judgment  as  an  authority 
upon  navigation.  Mr.  Goethals — and  I  mention  his  name  with  due 
respect  for  his  great  ability  and  his  great  service  to  this  country  in 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal — gave  it  as  his  opinion,  offhand,  in 
Chicago  not  long  ago,  gave  what  we  out  West  call  a  curbstone  opinion, 
that  this  was  not  a  practical  project.  He  said,  speaking  as  a  resident 
of  New  York — now,  there  is  the  rub  (Laughter) — and  he  spoke  as 
something  more  than  a  resident  of  New  York,  he  spoke  as  an  official 
of  New  York,  as  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Port  Commission  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  so,  speaking  as  that,  he  said:  "While 
I  have  not  read  the  report  or  studied  the  decision,  I  am  sure  it  is 
impractical." 

Now,  he  is  a  great  man,  but  the  opinion  of  a  great  engineer  who 
modifies  it  by  saying,  "I  haven't  studied  it,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,"  is  of  no  more  value  than  the  opinion  of  any  other  citizen. 
I  would  prize  his  opinion  if  he  had  studied  it  as  these  other  great 
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engineers  have  studied  it;  as  Colonel  Wooton  has  studied  it;  as  Mr. 
Saunders  has  studied  it,  and  all  these  men  who  compose  the  estab- 
lished engineering  societies  of  this  country.  But,  taking  that  word 
from  a  man,  however  great  he  may  be,  who  declares  he  hasn't  studied 
it,  and  placing  against  that  word  the  report  of  the  International  Com- 
mission— the  report  upon  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
stood  yesterday  when  he  declared  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project — I  would  say,  in  view  of  all  this,  the  contribution 
of  General  Goethals  to  the  subject  is  unimportant.  (Applause.) 

GOVERNOR  MILLER:    I  don't  wish  to  be  technical  on  time. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:  I  am  going  to  be  technical.  This  is  not  going 
to  be  sectionalism.  I  don't  want  to  take  any  of  his  time.  I  want  to 
stay  within  the  four  minutes  I  have  left.  Maybe  I  will  have  time  to 
deal  with  some  of  these  things. 

"Montreal  will  be  the  chief  gainer."  Montreal  is  very  indifferent 
to  this  project.  Montreal  knows  that  Chicago  and  the  other  lake 
ports  will  be  the  chief  gainers  of  this  enterprise.  Montreal  knows 
that  the  great  productive  areas  of  these  eighteen  Mid- Western  States 
are  going  to  be  the  chief  gainers  of  the  enterprise.  Montreal  knows 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  build  this  canal  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
sailing  by  Montreal  with  our  cargo  loaded  at  the  home  ports. 

"We  ought  not  to  go  into  partnership  with  Canada."  Why  not? 
Why,  for  all  the  years  that  have  seen  the  two  nations  living  side  by 
side,  a  thing  that  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  earth, 
all  the  four  thousand  miles  of  border  between  two  great  lands  and 
not  a  shot  has  ever  been  fired  across  them,  not  a  fortress  exists,  not 
a  need  exists  anywhere  along  those  borders  except  for  the  new  revenue 
officers  put  there  by  the  Volstead  Act.  (Applause.)  If  what  I  hear 
about  them  is  true  they  are  not  injuring  Canada.  (Laughter.)  But, 
why  not  go  into  partnership  with  Canada  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
arm  of  transportation  that  will  serve  the  food  producing  areas  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States?  Why  not?  (Applause.)  We  have 
treaties  that  bind  us  to  a  common  purpose  and  guarantee  in  per- 
petuity the  good  offices  of  each  nation  toward  the  other. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that,  bound  up  in  this,  somewhere, 
some  way,  there  is  a  power  concern  that  is  seeking  graft.  Well,  if 
this  is  created  under  the  safeguarding  influences  of  both  Governments 
and  the  added  safeguard  of  the  government  of  New  York,  which  will 
distribute  the  power  which  belongs  to  New  York,  under  all  of  this, 
isn't  it  rather  weak  to  stand  before  a  mighty  project  like  this  and 
say  we  do  not  dare  to  create  all  that  water  power  for  fear  something 
crooked  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  distribution?  Now,  friends,  that 
is  bosh.  We  are  not  that  much  afraid  of  anything  in  New  York  or 
the  United  States  and,  thank  God,  they  are  not  afraid  of  graft  in 
Canada. 

This  is  a  Government  enterprise,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  be  builded  with  economy 
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and  the  power  created  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  ownership 
of  the  two  nations.  And  there  is  not  a  single  thing  in  the  argument 
that  if  you  create  this  thing  you  will  create  graft.  Create  this  power, 
my  friends,  and  sell  New  York  her  hydro-electric  power  at  the  rate 
that  will  be  made  possible  by  the  creation  of  this  enterprise,  and  you 
can  save  to  New  York  ninety  million  dollars  a  year  in  her  fuel  bill. 
And  I  am  not  afraid  that  New  York  engineers  would  graft  upon  this 
privilege.  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  nation,  that  any  government 
concerned  with  it,  would  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

I  see  the  Chairman  is  just  about  to  pound  me  down  because  I  expect 
to  be  severe  with  Governor  Miller  in  holding  him  to  his  time.  I  don't 
wish  to  take  any  time  from  him.  I  only  wish  to  say,  with  the  utmost 
of  an  American  citizen,  that  we  are  for  this  project  in  the  Middle 
West  because  we  need  this  arm  of  transportation.  We  have  lived  in 
the  tragedy  of  transportation  so  long  that  this  comes  to  us  with  a 
possibility  to  multiply  our  products  and  to  do  it  at  a  profit.  I  thank 
you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Empire  State,  with  its  great  population 
of  more  than  ten  million,  has  diversified  interests  of  various  kinds. 
The  chief  executive  of  that  State  from  time  to  time  often  illustrated 
the  genius  and  the  progress  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  and,  with- 
out disparagement  to  any  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  occupant 
of  that  office,  unless  the  information  which  I  have  received — and 
which  I  do  not  doubt — is  incorrect,  the  present  great  executive  of  the 
State  of  New  York  measures  up  in  full  degree  to  the  accomplishments 
of  his  great  predecessors.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the 
gentleman  who  will  now  discuss  the  other  side  of  this  very  interesting 
governmental  project,  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller.  (Applause  and 
cheering.) 

Address — Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller,  of  New  York 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  GOVERNOR  ALLEN,  MR.  MERRICK,  LADIES  AND  GENTLE- 
MEN: 

I  want  to  assure  you  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  here  because  either 
New  York  or  I  wanted  to  talk  more  upon  this  project.  I  came  here 
reluctantly,  because  I  knew  that  my  presence  would  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  assertion  which  you  have  heard  from  both  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  upon  the  other  side,  that  New  York  is  the 
opposition  to  this  project.  It  is  a  great  national  undertaking  and  I 
have  come  here  to  discuss  it,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  of 
New  York  nor  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  and  I  intend  to  confine  what  remarks  I  make 
solely  to  the  proposition  as  to  whether  it  has  been  established  that 
this  project  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

Governor  Allen  wants  to  know  whether  we  are  opposed  to  this 
because  we  think  it  will  not  work  or  because  we  fear  it  will.  Now, 
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I  do  not  wish  him  to  remain  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
State  from  which  I  come,  although  I  am  not  here  to  speak  for  that 
State.  If  there  is  any  reasonable  assurance  that  this  tragedy  which 
the  Governor  sajs  has  been  resting  upon  the  Middle  West  can  be 
removed ;  if  there  is  any  reasonable  assurance  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
can  be  extended  two  thousand  miles  into  the  interior  of  this  country, 
then  the  State  of  New  York  will  heartily  support  this  project.  (Loud 
applause  and  cheering.) 

I  labor  under  a  considerable  handicap  because,  while  I  expected, 
when  I  accepted  the  invitation,  only  to  have  to  go  up  against  Governor 
Allen,  I  find  that  I  am  up  against  two  of  the  distinguished  and  able 
proponents  of  this  project.  I  am  also  laboring  under  a  further  handi- 
cap, and  that  is  that  their  side  of  the  question  greatly  appeals  to  the. 
imagination — and  I  have  discovered  that  the  imaginations  of  Brother 
Allen  and  of  Mr.  Merrick  are  equal  to  the  situation.  (Applause.) 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Middle  West  has  become  so  insistent 
for  this  project  that  she  uses  the  term  "sectional."  I  want  to  say 
now  that  there  is  no  sectional  feeling  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  this 
subject.  I  am  not  even  going  to  approach  that  short  and  ugly  word 
which  Brother  Merrick  hinted  at,  though  he  did  not  utter.  There  are 
two  explanations  why  the  Middle  West  has  so  aroused  public  opinion 
there  as  to  become  insistent  for  this  project  and  so  insistent  that  they 
do  not  brook  any  opposition  whatever.  One  of  them  is  the  tragedy 
the  Governor  has  referred  to.  We  sympathize  with  the  Middle  West 
and,  if  there  is  any  way  to  cure  that  tragedy — and  I  am  going  to 
suggest  one  before  I  am  through,  and  it  won't  be  the  barge  canal, 
either — then  we  are  in  favor  of  curing  it.  Those  of  us  who  have  read 
what  happened  during  the  years  succeeding  the  war,  when  the  grain 
growers  of  the  West  saw  their  grain  waiting,  when  there  was  a 
market  ready  to  take  it  at  good  prices,  and  had  to  lose  that  market 
because  they  could  not  get  transportation,  we  can  understand  why 
the  people  of  the  West  feel  as  they  do. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  reason  which  explains  it,  and  that  is  the 
tremendous  appeal  to  the  imagination  which  this  project  of  extending 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  2,000  miles  inland  makes.  Somebody  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  just  before  coming  here  this  clipping  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  January  29.  There  you  see  painted  what 
will  happen  when  this  new  Mediterranean  Sea  is  created.  It  is 
headed,  "Bringing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  Middle  West."  It  says, 
"Liners  would  ply  between  Chicago  and  Liverpool";  and  it  says,  "This 
is  the  kind  of  news  items  that  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  will  be 
able  to  read:  The  Martinique  from  Liverpool  docked  at  Chicago  yes- 
terday. Among  those  on  board  were —  — ';  or,  'The  Leviathan  sailed 
yesterday  for  Hamburg.  She  will  touch  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit  for 
passengers.  The  freighters  Lancaster  and  York  sailed  from  Duluth 
yesterday  with  full  cargoes  of  grain  for  Bremen.'  " 

Those  two  things,  the  tragedy,  coupled  with  this  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  account  for  the  feeling  in  the  Middle  West  which  causes 
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this  word  "sectionalism"  to  be  used.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
President's  message  yesterday  to  Congress.  That  is  a  kind  of  a 
broadened  vision  which  he  said  had  caused  the  demonstration  of  the 
Middle  West  in  favor  of  this  project — a  vision  of  something  which 
you  know  is  impossible.  Now,  I  believe  in  visions.  Great  things  are 
accomplished  by  men  of  vision.  We  have  been  suffering,  however,  for 
some  time  in  this  country  from  the  policies  of  men  who  thought  they 
were  men  of  vision,  but  who,  in  fact,  were  visionaries.  (Applause.) 
Now,  I  wish  to  discuss  this  subject  not  from  the  imaginative  stand- 
point, not  to  paint  pictures  or  to  see  visions  but  to  consider  the  cold, 
hard  facts. 

Our  friends  say  that  that  is  the  matter  to  be  considered — the  facts. 
And  then  they  start  out  with  the  assumption,  which  they  say  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  engineers  and  by  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  that  this  project  will  do  what  they  claim 
for  it  and,  upon  that  assumption,  they  paint  these  pictures  which 
Governor  Allen  has  been  painting.  Now,  on  that  assumption,  Gov- 
ernor Allen,  I  agree  with  you.  If  your  assumption  is  correct,  then 
we  are  with  you  and  New  York  will  join  with  you  regardless  of 
whether  she  pays  30  percent  of  the  taxes  or  not.  (Applause.)  And 
I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  how  much  taxes  New  York 
pays.  If  they  are  equally  distributed,  I  agree  with  Governor  Allen 
that,  if  the  rate  is  30  percent,  then  it  is  her  good  fortune. 

I  hope  that  we  are  not  so  provincial  in  New  York  that  we  cannot 
understand  that  anything  that  will  serve  the  great  Middle  West  and 
help  to  develop  its  great  interests  will  also  serve  the  State  of  New 
York.  (Applause.)  And  I  want  it  understood  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  not  afraid  of  what  may  happen  to  the  Port  of  New 
York,  nor  is  it  afraid  of  competition  with  the  barge  canal.  We  have 
constructed  the  barge  canal  at  an  enormous  expense.  You  can  use 
it  or  not,  as  you  see  fit.  If  you  do  use  it,  it  will  not  cost  you  any- 
thing, because  New  York  maintains  it  at  its  own  expense.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  let  us  get  down  to  facts.  And  what  is  the  first  fact?  How 
is  this  proposition  to  be  financed?  They  dress  it  up  in  alluring  colors. 
They  say  that  this  gigantic  project  can  be  undertaken  without  in- 
volving the  slightest  expense  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  so  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  it  would  not  interfere  with  expenditure  of  money  on  other 
river  and  harbor  improvements.  Now,  I  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
question  of  financing  this  project  in  the  manner  suggested  has  not 
been  "considered  in  any  way  that  entitles  the  name  consideration  to 
be  given  to  it. 

They  say  the  water  power  will  take  care  of  it — and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  admission  from  Governor  Allen  that  the  State  of  New  York 
owns  that  water  power,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  State  of  New  York. 
Well,  that  is  the  law.  It  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
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Appeals  of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  so-called  Long  Sault  Case,  that  the  State  of  New  York 
owns  in  trust  for  its  people  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the 
American  side;  and  that  carries  with  it,  under  the  law  of  riparian 
right  which  prevails  in  the  East,  that  carries  with  it  the  right  to  the 
use  of  the  water  and  the  development  of  the  water  for  power  purposes. 
They  say  that  they  propose  to  take  that  water  power,  not  merely  to 
finance  the  part  of  the  project  that  has  to  do  with  the  development  of 
power,  but  to  finance  the  entire  project.  Well,  now,  let  us  consider 
that  for  just  a  moment. 

I  grant  that  the  right  of  New  York  is  subordinate  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  improve  navigation.  I  grant  that  if  Congress,  in  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  develops  water  power  as  a  mere  incident, 
Congress  may  say  how  that  water  power  shall  be  disposed  of,  even 
though  it  thus  does  take  rights  belonging  to  a  State.  But  when  you 
make  the  water  power  not  the  incident,  but  so  far  the  main  project 
as  to  saddle  it  with  the  entire  burden  of  cost,  then  you  can  no  longer 
say  that  the  power  is  a  mere  incident.  Now,  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
legal  question  as  to  the  legal  right  to  do  that  thing.  I  want,  how- 
ever, to  discuss  the  moral  question. 

The  assertion  has  been  made — I  do  not  think  it  was  made  here 
today,  but  it  is  one  of  the  stock  arguments — that  the  opening  of  this 
ship  canal  will  add  ten  cents  a  bushel,  at  least  five  cents,  to  the  value 
of  every  bushel  of  grain  produced  in  this  country,  and  they  interpret 
that  to  mean  $350,000,000  to  the  people  of  the  Middle  West.  That  is 
a  vision.  But  assuming  it  to  be  sound,  I  want  to  ask  Governor  Allen 
if  he  thinks  that  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  make  the  power  users  of  New 
York  and  New  England  pay  the  entire  cost,  assuming  that  that  is 
feasible,  of  both  the  power  project  and  the  navigation  project? 
(Applause.) 

Now,  I  admit  that  power  ought  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  power  part 
of  it,  but  I  say  that  at  least  one  of  two  courses  should  be  followed 
with  reference  to  the  expense  for  navigation.  Either  it  should  be 
collected  from  the  tolls — and  I  do  not  believe  in  tolls.  The  State  of 
New  York  does  not  exact  any  tolls  for  passage  through  the  barge 
canal.  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  and  come  as  speedily  as  possible, 
when  we  will  not  exact  any  tolls  for  passage  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  (Applause.)  I  say  that  one  of  two  propositions  is  fair, 
either  this  $350,000,000  a  year,  that  Brother  Allen  is  persuaded  will 
be  saved  for  his  people,  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  navigation  project, 
or  else  it  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  (Applause.) 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  they  have  not  thought  of  when' they 
propose  to  saddle  the  entire  cost  on  water  power,  and  that  is  that  this 
power  would  be  distributed,  as  Governor  Allen  has  suggested,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Utilities  Commissions  of  the  States  in  which  it 
is  distributed.  That  is  the  provision  now  in  the  Federal  water  power 
bill.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Congress  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
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water  power  of  a  State  out  of  the  control  of  its  Water  Power  Com- 
mission, but  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Public  Service  Commissions 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  New  England  States,  would  insist 
that  the  capital  charge  to  be  distributed  to  water  power  should  be 
limited  to  the  capital  cost  attributable  to  development  of  power. 

Now,  where  does  that  lead  us?  That  leads  you  to  the  report  of 
the  engineers,  and  I  am  now  coming  to  that.  Roughly,  on  the  basis 
of  a  25-foot  canal,  the  cost  would  be  apportioned  probably  in  about 
the  ratio  of  $150,000,000  to  water  power  and  $100,000,000  to  naviga- 
tion. If  you  deepen  it  for  ten  feet,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
engineers,  the  cost  that  would  be  charged  to  navigation  would  go  up 
something  like  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  so  much 
for  that. 

They  say,  therefore,  without  having  even  studied  that  side  of  the 
question,  they  say  they  would  commit  the  Government  to  this  project. 
The  resolution  is  now  in  Congress  providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  two  nations.  They  do  not  say  how  the  bonds 
are  to  be  financed.  They  do  not  say  how  the  interest  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  or  how  they  are  to  be  amortized.  But  our  friends  say,  with- 
out having  considered  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  "Oh,  it  will  be  paid 
from  the  water  power,  and  so,"  they  say,  "we  are  not  committing  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  anything,  and,  therefore,  those  who 
fear  their  other  local  improvements  may  be  jeopardized  may  lay  their 
fears  aside." 

Now,  what  is  the  next  proposition?  Governor  Allen  says  that  the 
report  of  the  engineers  is  that  this  project  is  feasible.  The  engineers 
have  not  reported  on  that  subject  at  all.  They  were  not  required  to 
report  upon  that  subject  at  all.  They  say  in  their  report  that  they 
have  not  considered  that  subject.  They  were  required  to  report  upon 
the  engineering  aspects  of  it.  They  say  that  this  canal  can  be  con- 
structed and  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  constructed. 
They  say  that  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million,  a  25-foot  canal  can  be  provided  and 
1,400,000  horse  power — I  am  using,  of  course,  round  figures — can  be 
developed.  That  is  what  they  say  and  all  they  say. 

Now,  I  ascertained,  first,  that  the  report  of  the  engineers  shows 
upon  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  superficial.  The  report  of  this  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  shows 
that  it  is  superficial.  The  report  of  other  engineers  who  have  studied 
the  project,  which  was  submitted  to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, showed  that  it  was  superficial.  Now,  what  is  my  justification 
for  that  statement?  I  refer  now  to  page  167  of  the  Report  of  the 
International  Commission,  and  what  do  they  say?  They  say  that  the 
instructions  to  the  Engineering  Board  make  it  clear  that  they  are  not 
expected  to  submit  anything  more  than  an  outline  plan  and  lump  sum 
estimates,  the  period  of  twelve  months  allowed  them  for  the  work 
being  considered  insufficient  for  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  and 
estimates. 
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While  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  deal  exhaustively  with  such  a 
very  large  and  complicated  engineering  problem  in  twelve  months, 
the  Engineering  Board  has  unquestionably,  both  in  the  matter  of 
plans  and  estimates,  given  the  Commission  more  detailed  information 
than  the  strict  letter  of  the  instructions  called  for,  and  has  put  it  in 
a  form  that  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired.  They  then  recommend 
this:  They  recommend  that  this  report  be  referred  back  to  another 
board,  with  a  large  membership  of  other  distinguished  men  in  the 
engineering  profession,  in  order  to  determine  what  the  real  facts  are. 
They  say  that  that  should  be  done  after  the  plan  has  been  adopted. 
I  say  that  it  should  be  done  before  the  plan  is  adopted.  (Loud  ap- 
plause and  cheers.) 

We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Merrick  how  the  directors  of  a  corpora- 
tion manage  its  affairs.  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  allow  any  cor- 
poration of  which  he  is  a  director,  or  officer,  to  act  upon  a  project  so 
important  without  having  the  complete  advice  before  instead  of  after- 
ward. (Applause.)  But  that  is  not  all.  These  estimates  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars — I  am  not  charging  bad  faith;  I  am 
not  going  even  to  hint  at  that  short  and  ugly  word — but  I  say  that  at 
least  they  invite  careful  scrutiny;  and  a  systematic  and  persistent 
attempt  is  being  made  to  belittle  those  things  that  are  serious  against 
the  project  and  to  magnify  those  things  that  are  thought  to  make  in 
its  favor.  (Applause.)  My  figures  have  not  grown  any,  Governor 
Allen. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:    Good. 

GOVERNOR  MILLER:  I  do  not  know  how  much  this  would  cost.  The 
figures  that  I  used  at  Buffalo,  to  which  he  has  referred,  were  figures 
of  a  distinguished  hydraulic  engineer,  Hugh  Cooper,  and  the  people  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  know  something  about  his  engineering  ability 
because  one  of  his  monumental  engineering  works  is  there. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  this  very  report 
of  the  engineers  that  we  have  made  no  allowance  whatever  for  interest 
during  the  period  of  construction,  or  until  the  time  our  rivers  will  be 
self-supporting.  Think  of  an  engineer  omitting  such  an  item!  Ten 
years  is  the  period  that  the  International  Joint  Commission  says  will 
be  required.  We  thought  we  could  construct  the  barge  canal  in  ten 
years,  and  it  took  twenty.  But  in  ten  years  interest  charges  mount 
up,  and  when  the  10  years  are  past  and  the  thing  is  complete  it  is  not 
going  to  pay  at  once.  It  is  going  to  take  some  years  before  you  get 
the  line  of  which  the  Mauretania  is  a  part  to  change  her  sailing  to  go 
to  Chicago.  (Great  applause.) 

Water  power !  There  is  no  market,  or  practically  no  market,  what- 
ever at  the  place  where  this  power  will  be  developed;  and  there  are 
many  engineering  features  yet  to  be  studied  before  it  is  determined 
where  that  market  is  going  to  be  and  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  to 
get  the  electricity  to  that  market.  At  any  rate,  it  is  going  to  take 
years — how  many,  I  do  not  know — during  which  fresh  charges  are 
going  to  pile  up.  But  they  give  it  out  over  the  country  that  this  thing 
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can  be  done  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  a  mere  baga- 
telle, less  than  they  will  save  in  one  year  on  wheat!  And  then  they 
want  to  commit  the  Government  and  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the 
assumption  that,  in  some  way  not  designated,  not  even  studied,  water 
power  is  going  to  pay  for  it.  Now,  I  say  that  an  engineering  report 
which  omits  to  make  an  account  of  an  item  of  cost  of  such  large  pro- 
portion, is  impeached  upon  its  face,  but  that  is  not  all. 

They  made  no  borings  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
rock  on  which  these  immense  works  are  to  be  constructed.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  St.  Lawrence?  About  the  swiftness  of  its 
currents?  The  depth  of  its  waters?  The  icy  conditions  which  exist 
there  in  the  winter,  under  more  difficult  conditions  to  cope  with  than 
probably  exist  in  any  other  stream  of  water  where  power  can  be 
developed  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Works  that  will  be  needed  to 
withstand  the  enormous  pressure,  works  to  withstand  the  accumula- 
tions of  ice,  have  been  planned  without  a  single  boring  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  rock  upon  which  they  are  to  rest!  (Applause.) 
And  they  say  it  has  been  established  that  this  thing  can  be  done  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars !  They  made  surface  obser- 
vations only,  and  attention  has  been  called  to  that  fact  by  the  report 
of  the  same  engineer  to  whom  I  have  referred,  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  which 
was  filed  with  the  International  Joint  Commission. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  Cooper  says  in  addition  that,  if  the  works 
are  constructed  in  the  way  these  engineers  have  planned,  they  will 
automatically  close  down  every  winter  from  the  effects  of  ice.  No 
engineers  are  controverting  this  statement,  and  that  is  not  all.  They 
propose  to  develop  a  million  four  hundred  thousand  horsepower.  He 
says  that  if  the  dam,  the  first  dam,  the  only  one  that  is  now  to  be 
constructed  to  develop  power,  the  dam  in  the  fourth  section,  if  that  is 
placed  where  it  ought  to  be  placed  and  is  constructed  as  it  ought  to 
be  constructed,  it  will  develop  not  simply  a  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand horsepower  but  an  additional  horsepower  of  two  hundred  forty 
thousand,  computed  on  a  load  factor  of  seventy. 

The  other  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  gross  might  help 
a  little  to  solve  this  financial  problem  that  they  have  got,  in  case  they 
are  going  to  be  unfair  enough  to  ask  the  water  power  users  of  New 
York,  if  they  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  use  this  electric  power,  to 
ask  them  to  bear  the  entire  burden.  I  say — and  I  now  speak  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  because  there  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form— we  are  interested  in  the  development  of  hydro-electric  energy. 
We  are  not  afraid,  as  Governor  Allen  says,  and  we  are  not  intending 
to  let  it  go  to  waste  for  fear  of  graft.  We  intend  to  have  it  de- 
veloped and,  of  course,  it  must  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  with  Canada,  because  an  international 
boundary  stream  is  involved.  But  we  say  that  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  or  three  hundred  thousand  gross,  horsepower  belonging  to 
us  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  navigation  project,  at  least  unless 
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it  is  first  proven  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  that  sacrifice  and  unless 
it  is  next  proven  that  that  navigation  project  is  feasible.  (Applause.) 
But  I  must  hasten  because  I  see  my  time  is  flying.  And  I  must 
pass  on  from  these  engineering  matters.  I  submit  that  I  have  said 
enough  already  to  show  that  upon  the  engineering  features  the  sur- 
face has  not  been  scratched.  There  are  two  great  projects  here,  one 
a  water  power,  one  a  navigation  project.  Neither,  if  both  are  fea- 
sible, should  be  sacrificed  for  the  other.  Both  should  be  developed  to 
the  very  maximum  of  efficiency  and  each,  so  far  as  may  be,  should 
contribute  to  the  other,  but  I  say  that  before  we  commit  ourselves  to 
that  project  let  us  first  have  what  these  gentlemen  are  asking  for — 
facts.  (Applause.)  Now,  so  much  for  that. 

They  have  not  even  considered  in  a  scientific  way  how  they  are 
going  to  market  this  power,  which,  they  say,  is  going  to  finance  this 
project.  There  have  been  no  surveys  made  to  determine  where  the 
lines  are  to  be  constructed  or  how,  and  they  would  have  to  go  a  long 
way  around,  at  least  until  we  can  amend  our  State  constitution — and 
I  am  trying  to  have  it  amended,  Governor  Allen,  not  only  to  help 
transmission  from  the  St.  Lawrence  but  transmission  of  power  from 
other  places.  Our  constitution  prohibits  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
mission line  through  our  Adirondack  preserve,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  transmission  lines  around  that  preserve.  Nobody  has 
figured  at  all,  so  far  as  the  proof  discloses,  what  it  would  cost  to 
develop  those  great  high  tension,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand voltage,  wires  to  their  market.  Nobody  has  yet  said  where  their 
market  would  be.  They  have  done  this:  They  have  taken  the  use  of 
power;  they  have  said  New  England  uses  so  much  power,  steam  and 
hydro-electric ;  New  York  so  much ;  and  they  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  there  won't  be  any  trouble  in  marketing  this  particular  power. 
They  refer  also  in  their  report  to  the  report  of  the  Super  Power 
Zone  Commission.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  what  that  is  or 
not.  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  it.  It  is  simply  a  general  survey. 
It  is  a  project  that  appeals  powerfully  to  the  imagination  and  I  hope 
some  day  may  be  realized.  That  day  is  long  in  the  future.  If  it 
should  be  realized,  it  involves  electrification  of  these  broken  down 
railroads  that  have  not  got  enough  money  to  buy  the  box  cars  that 
Brother  Merrick  says  they  need.  It  involves  the  scrapping  of  all  the 
present  steam  plants  and  the  building  of  new  steam  plants  in  the 
most  economical  location  with  reference  to  the  mines.  It  involves  the 
utilization  of  hydro-electric  power  and  it  contemplates,  finally,  that 
all  the  power  produced  in  that  zone,  both  steam  and  hydro-electric, 
will,  so  to  speak,  go  into  one  common  reservoir,  so  that  by  the  turning 
of  a  button  you  can  send  it  here,  there,  anywhere  within  that  great 
zone  and  thus  secure  the  utilization  of  the  maximum  amount  of  power 
with  the  least  cost. 

In  that  computation  they  make  their  figures  on  an  eighty  percent 
load  factor.  But  the  maximum  load  factor  that  any  hydro-electric 
concern  would  figure  on  would  be  fifty  percent  and  in  New  England. 
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where  they  say  they  are  going  to  send  this  power,  they  cannot  count 
on  more  than  thirty-five.  But  even  at  fifty  percent  this  power,  that 
is  going  to  be  used  to  finance  this  project,  is  at  once  cut  from  a  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  to  seven  hundred  thousand  usable  power, 
or  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
before  they  launch  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  support  of  this 
project,  on  the  theory  that  water  power  is  going  to  pay  for  it,  I  say 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  further  study.  So  much  for  that. 

But  that  is  not  all.  They  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
cost  of  this  thing  and  I  am  not  going  to  impugn  their  motives.  Gov- 
ernor Allen  says  he  is  bound  for  Liverpool.  (Laughter.)  Well,  you 
have  a  very  uncertain  voyage  if  you  undertake  to  sail  on  any  barge 
that  will  navigate  the  Great  Lakes  with  their  limiting  channels  of 
twenty  feet,  as  now  exist.  They  say  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
cost  of  deepening  those  channels  and  harbors.  The  International 
Joint  Commission  recommends  that  the  cost  of  the  Welland  Canal 
improvement  shall  be  borne  by  the  two  Governments.  There  has  not 
much  been  said  about  that.  Canada  thought  it  was  going  to  cost 
fifty  million  dollars.  It  is  probably  going  to  cost  at  least  seventy- 
five  and  because — I  take  it,  it  is  because  of  that;  I  make  or  cast  no 
reflections  upon  our  neighbor  to  the  North — I  take  it  because  of  her 
financial  condition,  the  work  on  the  Welland  Canal  is  almost  sus- 
pended. 

The  project  calls  for  twenty-five  feet.  In  order  to  deepen  it  to 
thirty  feet — and  I  say  that  is  the  minimum  that  any  man  in  his  senses 
would  think  of  if  he  is  going  to  give  Governor  Allen  the  voyage  that 
he  has  been  longing  for  so  long — nobody  has  estimated  how  much  it 
will  cost  to  extend  that  five  feet  more,  but  what  else?  I  said  the 
limiting  depth  of  channels  in  the  Great  Lakes  is  twenty  feet;  they 
vary — twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two.  Now,  for  some  reason,  they 
have  tried  to  keep  away  from  that.  They  have  said  you  have  not  got 
to  consider  that.  This  International  Joint  Commission,  which  is  said 
to  have  said  the  last  word,  says  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  it. 
They  say  that  probably  those  channels  will  be  deepened  anyway, 
sometime — would  have  to  be. 

Every  Board  of  Engineers — now,  I  don't  want  to  make  a  statement 
that  is  not  true;  I  think  every  Board  of  Engineers,  and  many  have 
been  requested  by  Congress  to  report  on  the  cost  of  deepening  those 
channels — every  Board,  at  least,  whose  report  has  come  to  my  notice, 
up  to  date,  has  said  that  the  great  cost  of  deepening  those  channels 
would  be  way  out  of  proportion  to  any  benefit  that  could  be  derived. 
When  a  fourteen-thousand-ton  lake  freighter,  with  its  flat  bottom, 
without  the  necessity  of  providing  the  space  for  coal  which  an  ocean 
liner  has  to  provide,  when  a  fourteen-thousand-ton  lake  freighter  can 
navigate  those  channels,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  no  pressing 
need  of  having  them  deepened  for  the  lake  business. 

But  the  other  side,  in  their  desperation,  have  undertaken  to  prove 
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that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deepen  those  channels.  They  want  to  take 
Governor  Allen  to  Liverpool  and  they  say  they  can  do  it  on  ships  that 
will  sail  a  twenty-foot  channel.  And  this  is  the  way  they  say,  or  this 
is  the  way  they  figure:  They  have  taken  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  as 
shown  by  Lloyd's  Register.  They  talk  about  this;  this  great  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  say  that  they  are  tremendously  impressed 
by  this  fact.  They  say  that  a  certain  percentage,  I  think  70,  of  the 
ships  built  during  1918  and  1919  had  a  draft  of  less  than  25  feet 
and  a  certain  other  percentage  a  draft  of  less  than  30,  and  they  figure 
that  a  twenty-foot  channel  will  be  enough.  Well,  I  happen  to  have 
the  report  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  shipping  and  a  note,  right  on  the  first 
page,  says  that  these  figures  take  into  account  only  merchant  vessels 
of  one  hundred  tons  gross  and  upwards.  Every  barge  and  scow  that 
has  been  built,  capable  of  carrying  one  hundred  tons,  is  taken  into 
account,  and  so  they  get  this  average  of  70  percent  being  under  twenty- 
five  foot  draft.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  Governor  Allen  does  not  want 
to  take  that  voyage  to  Liverpool  in  a  scow.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

They  say  that  a  census  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ship- 
ping that  went  through  the  Panama  Canal  could  be  accommodated, 
not  on  a  twenty-foot  draft,  but  on  a  twenty-five  foot  draft.  That 
shipping  is  not  analyzed.  It  is  not  shown  what  the  character  of 
those  ships  was,  or  for  what  trade  they  were  intended,  and  the  fact 
is — lest  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  mention  it  now,  as  showing  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  this  report  of  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
What  did  they  do?  They  went  over  the  country  hearing  the  exag- 
gerated statements  of  the  proponents  of  this  scheme  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  opponents  of  it  on  the  other — and  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  the  opponents  went  fifty-fifty  with  the  proponents  in  the  matter 
of  exaggeration.  (Laughter.)  Then  they  reached  their  conclusions 
without  any  independent  investigation  of  their  own,  because  they 
said  in  their  report  that  they  employed  statistical  experts  to  collect 
the  figures.  These  are  problems  to  be  dealt  with,  not  by  statisticians 
who  know  nothing  but  distances  and  averages,  but  by  experts  in  their 
several  fields — and  there  are  many  fields  that  I  want  to  come  to 
before  I  get  through. 

I  see  I  have  got  to  hurry.  I  knew  when  I  offered  to  let  Governor 
Allen  go  on  that  I  could  not  cover  this  subject  in  an  hour,  but,  as 
usual,  he  was  too  smart  for  me.  (Laughter.)  Now,  this  that  I  am 
talking  about  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  that 
moved  this  International  Commission,  this  evidence  of  averages  taken 
from  Lloyds'  Register;  this  evidence  of  averages  from  ships  passing 
through  a  given  point.  They  did  not  have  to  take  averages.  They 
had  some  evidence  right  before  them  which  would  have  told  them  the 
kind  of  freight  steamers  that  would  use  it.  They  even  mention  tramps. 
I  am  astonished  that,  with  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Middle  West 
which  has  been  aroused  by  the  dream  of  the  Mauretania  and  the 
Leviathan  and  those  great  ocean  liners,  Brother  Merrick  is  willing  to 
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get  his  project  down  to  tramps.  (Laughter.)  He  says  it  is  going  to 
accommodate  the  tramp  steamers,  of  which  there  are  many. 

Yes,  but  the  figures  will  show  that  the  tramps,  prior  to  the  war, 
were  gradually  disappearing  from  the  seas.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
project  that  will  take  ten  years  to  complete.  The  forces,  the  economic 
forces,  that  were  operating  to  drive  the  tramp  from  the  seas  will 
again  be  brought  into  action  and  if  not  ten  years  from  now,  my  vision, 
at  least — and  I  hope  that  I  can  be  credited  with  having  some  vision  as 
well  as  my  friends  on  the  other  side — sees  the  time  when  regular  lines 
of  steamships  and  not  tramps  will  be  required;  and  let  me  tell  them, 
too,  that  this  great  expenditure  will  never  be  justified  if  only  tramps 
enter  the  lakes.  Their  sailings  are  too  uncertain.  They  can  only 
accommodate  a  certain  class  of  merchandise,  and  Governor  Allen  says 
that  they  are  looking  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  two  hundred  millions 
of  tons.  That  shows  something  about  his  imagination.  (Laughter.) 
I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  total  export  and  import  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1920,  a  banner  year,  was  only 
fifty-four  million  tons.  (Applause.)  And  I  suppose  that  Brother 
Allen  will  be  willing  to  admit  that,  even  after  this  new  Mediterranean 
has  been  created,  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  ports  will 
carry  some  of  that  tonnage.  (Applause.) 

The  Commission  had  before  them  the  evidence  of  the  character  of 
vessels  that  would  navigate  these  lakes,  if  any.  Where  would  you  go? 
Would  you  go  to  Panama,  or  would  you  go  to  Montreal?  If  they  are 
going  to  extend  the  sailings  of  the  ships  up  into  the  lakes,  the  first 
ships  whose  sailings  will  be  extended  will  be  those  which  now  go  to 
Montreal,  won't  they?  Now,  when  the  Commission  sat  in  Montreal, 
they  received  testimony  of  the  draft  of  the  vessels  that  had  loaded 
and  departed  from  that  port  the  month  before,  and  I  want  to  give  it  to 
you ;  the  Banton,  23  feet  9  inches.  Now,  that  vessel  could  creep  along 
through  a  channel  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  this  reminds  me  of  another 
inconsistency  of  our  friends. 

In  order  to  put  the  camouflage  upon  this  enterprise  that  it  was  not 
going  to  cost  anything,  they  have  gone  to  great  efforts  to  prove  that 
the  present  lake  channels  are  ample — twenty  feet.  But,  when  it  comes 
to  computing  the  cost  of  transportation,  they  testify,  all  of  them,  that 
these  ocean  freighters  will  go  sailing  through  these  restricted  channels 
with  practically  undiminished  speed.  Their  estimates  are  biased.  The 
report  of  the  International  Commission  shows  that  they  found  that 
these  ocean  freighters  would  go  through  these  restricted  channels 
without  any  appreciable  lessening  of  speed,  at  from  8  to  10  miles 
an  hour,  and  yet,  in  every  canal  that  is  known,  the  Panama,  the  Suez, 
the  Kiel,  in  all  these  great  canals,  the  speed  is  limited.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  go  more  than  6  miles,  and,  in  many  of  them,  not  over 
4  miles  an  hour.  But,  while  in  one  breath  they  say  the  restricted 
channels  are  going  to  mean  no  harm,  in  the  next  they  say  they  can 
get  along  with  the  present  20-foot  channels  in  the  lakes. 

Now,  to  resume.    The  Banton  could  get  along,  but  crawling,  creep- 
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ing  probably,  with  a  foot  of  water  under  her  keel.  She  ought  to  have 
4  feet.  You  know,  anybody  who  knows  anything  on  the  subject,  the 
great  suction  of  these  vessels,  how  clumsily  they  yield  to  their  rudders 
in  such  waters,  their  tendency  to  sheer  and  the  like.  They  require 
ample  water  under  them,  but  that  vessel  with  23  feet  9  inches  could 
creep  along  on  25  feet.  She  could  not  get  in  through  the  20-foot  chan- 
nel now.  The  Malita,  27  feet  6  inches.  I  must  hurry.  Without  men- 
tioning the  names,  I  am  just  going  to  give  the  drafts:  25  feet  7  inches; 
not  20,  none  of  thejn;  23  feet  3  inches;  24  feet  4  inches;  26  feet;  25 
feet  2  inches;  26  feet  3  inches;  these  are  the  drafts.  Would  anybody 
dream  of  providing  a  channel  for  these  ships — and  this  canal  wouldn't 
be  completed  in  10  years — which  was  under  30  feet? 

I  say  that  the  very  fact  that  these  people  are  trying  to  rush  this 
proposition  through  upon  the  assertion  that  it  only  involves  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars;  upon  the  superficial  examination 
that  they  have  made;  upon  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  the  deeping  of  the  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  that  fact 
indicts  their  good  faith.  It  shows  that  they  are  not  willing  to  have 
the  facts  examined.  It  shows  that  they  are  trying  to  commit  this 
government  to  something  that  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  has  com- 
puted. 

Now,  then,  I  assert  that  a  30-foot  channel  is  the  very  minimum  that 
anybody  would  suggest.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  deepening 
the  lake  channels  and  harbors  to  30  feet.  Why  didn't  they  make  a 
study  of  that?  Governor  Allen  may  say  I  made  a  statement  that  that 
subject  had  not  been  investigated  and  he  caught  me  up  in  a  speech 
that  he  made  afterwards  and  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Army  engineers,  I  think  in  1905,  did  make  an  estimate.  They  did. 
In  1905  or  1906  they  made  an  estimate  that  it  would  cost  $25,000,000 
to  deepen  the  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  25  feet.  They  didn't 
say  how  much  it  would  cost  to  deepen  the  harbors  correspondingly 
and  the  approaches  to  the  harbors.  They  said  that  it  would  cost  many 
millions  more,  but  that  the  project  was  so  indefensible — that  is  not 
their  word — that  they  did  not  make  the  estimates.  How  much  would 
it  cost  to  deepen  these  channels  and  harbors  to  30  feet?  I  do  not 
know.  Governor  Allen  does  not  know.  Nobody  knows,  because  it  has 
not  been  investigated,  but,  if  it  would  have  cost  $25,000,000  in  1905  to 
get  25  feet,  it  would  undoubtedly  cost  a  hundred  millions  more  to  get 
the  30  feet.  But  that  is  not  all. 

If  Governor  Allen  is  to  have  his  dream  realized,  you  have  got  to  do 
something  else  besides  deepen  the  channels.  Your  terminals  are  pro- 
vided for  the  particular  class  of  business  that  they  handle.  Your 
terminal,  your  freight-handling  machinery,  provided  for  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  tonnage,  coal  and  ore  and  what  packet  business  there 
is,  has  been  built  up  along  little  rivers  in  your  harbors  which  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  for  ocean  commerce.  If  the  Governor's  dream 
is  to  be  realized,  you  have  got  to  build  at  your  lake  harbors  great 
outer  works,  great  breakwaters,  and  do  a  great  amount  of  dredging 
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How  much  it  would  cost  nobody  knows,  but  you  have  got  to  construct 
these  great  outer  harbors  to  provide  for  ocean  shipping.  The  Presi- 
dent tells  me  that  I  have  only  five  minutes  more  now.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  is  lost. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:  You  don't  get  a  minute.  (Laughter.) 
GOVERNOR  MILLER:  He  says  I  don't  get  a  minute.  I  want  to  go  to 
another  subject.  I  have  said  enough  here  to  indicate,  Gentlemen,  the 
vast  expenditure  that  is  involved,  and,  after  you  have  deepened  your 
harbors,  after  you  have  used  for  docking  purposes  lands  in  Chicago, 
for  example — and  Mr.  Merrick  knows  how  valuable  the  water-front 
property  now  used  for  other  purposes  has  become — still  these  vessels 
would  be  of  no  use  unless  you  have  completely  reconstructed  your  rail- 
road terminals  and  you  propose  to  make  these  railroads  that  now 
can't  provide  you  your  box  cars,  spend  millions,  also.  Undoubtedly,  it 
would  take  one  hundred  millions  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  rearrange 
the  railroad  terminals  to  coordinate  with  water  shipping.  Now,  I  say, 
before  we  go  on  with  that  project,  let  us  find  how  much  it  will  cost  and 
let  us  find  whether  the  people  who  have  got  to  bear  the  cost  are 
willing  to  do  it. 

I  was  going  to  tell  Governor  Allen  for  his  own  sake  to  get  an  outlet 
to  the  sea.  He  now  has  a  rail  haul  to  Chicago  which,  I  think,  costs  25 
cents  or  more  a  bushel,  doesn't  it?  By  improving  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri  Rivers  he  can  get  right  at  Kansas  City  a  water  haul,  first 
by  barge  to  New  Orleans  and  then  by  ship  to  Liverpool — water  all 
the  way — and  cut  out  his  rail  haul  to  Chicago.  (Applause  and  cheer- 
ing.) I  wanted  to  discuss  that  subject  and  to  point  out  to  him  the 
relief  for  the  wheat  growers  of  the  West.  He  imagines  four  hundred 
millions  of  people  here.  Well,  if  that  imagination  is  justified,  we  will 
certainly  be  importing  and  not  exporting  wheat.  (Applause.)  It  may 
be  we  will  be  exporting  from  these  prairies  of  Western  Canada,  but  I 
am  sectional  enough  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  our 
own  products  before  we  undertake  to  take  care  of  those  of  OUT 
neighbors.  (Applause  and  cheering.)  There  is  Brother  Allen's  solu- 
tion, and  I  wanted  to  develop  it  further. 

There  is  one  other  important  subject  that  I  must  bring  to  your 
attention  and  that  is  this :  It  has  not  even  been  suggested.  It  has  not 
been  studied.  The  International  Joint  Commission  was  required  to 
study  it.  They  were  required  to  say  what  traffic,  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  in  kind  and  quantity,  is  likely  to  be  carried  upon  the  pro- 
posed route,  and  so  forth.  For  lack  of  time,  I  cut  short  the  question. 
Their  answer  is:  "To  this  question  also  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  spe- 
cific answer."  And  they  say,  further,  that  the  Commission  has  so 
much  confidence  in  the  virility  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the  people 
of  these  two  countries  that  it  is  certain  that  the  traffic  available  for 
the  new  waterway  will  rapidly  increase.  Well,  now,  apropos  of  that, 
I  say  we  want  something  besides  vision.  We  want  facts! 

This  Commission  did  not  even  consider  the  most  important  and  the 
most  vital  fact  in  this  whole  controversy,  and  that  is  this :  I  was  going 
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to  discuss  that  subject,  but,  to  save  time,  I  am  going  to  assume  for 
the  moment  that  these  ocean  ships  that  they  are  talking  about  will 
sail  up  into  the  Great  Lakes;  physically  they  could  do  it.  I  am  going 
to  assume  that  transportation  costs  will  be  such  that  they  could  do  it. 
That  is  a  matter  that  has  not  been  proven,  and  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  it,  but  I  can't.  But,  I  say,  assuming  all  of  that,  the  question 
still  remains  whether  they  would  do  it;  and  this  is  the  question  that 
requires  the  most  expert  opinion,  which  has  not  yet  even  been  con- 
sulted. It  is  not  transportation  costs  that  determine  the  routes  of 
trade.  That,  in  fact,  is  a  minor  factor.  I  read  a  speech  of  Congress- 
man Nelson  in  Congress  the  other  day  in  which  he  said  that  freight, 
which  should,  logically,  be  shipped  from  Portland,  Boston,  Norfolk, 
Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  Mobile 
directly  to  foreign  destinations,  now  proceeds  by  rail  to  New  York 
at  great  cost  because  it  cannot  obtain  a  ship  to  destination  from  the 
port  which  should  receive  the  traffic. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Port  of  New  York  carries  such  a  large  percentage 
of  the  foreign  trade?  And  we  are  going  to  spend  five  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  more  if  it  is  necessary,  to  make  that  port  serve  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  (Applause  and  cheering.)  One  of  the  last  things 
I  did  before  coming  here  was  to  sign  a  bill  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
disputes  and  the  jealousies  that  have  prevented  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  that  port.  I  admit  that  it  has  been  a  sin  that  for  so  many 
years  the  terminal  expenses  in  New  York  have  been  so  great.  We 
are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  we  are  not  going  to  begin  ten  years 
from  now,  but  we  have  already  begun.  (Applause.)  And  we  are  going 
to  do  it.  Not  to  divert  shipping  from  other  ports.  We  want  shipping 
to  go  where  it  naturally  should  go.  We  want  the  Gulf  ports  to  have 
the  shipping  that  is  rightfully  theirs.  The  export  wheat  of  the  future 
of  the  region  that  the  Governor  comes  from  should  economically  go  to 
the  Gulf  ports,  and  it  should  go  there  by  water  and  the  water  facili- 
ties should  be  improved.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Nelson  thought  that  the  reason  why  exports  continued  through 
New  York  was  because  the  railroads  went  there.  The  fact  is — is  my 
time  up?  I  must  discuss  this.  I  will  have  to  take  part  of  my  seven 
minutes.  Wouldn't  you  give  me  a  little? 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:     Yes,  go  ahead. 

GOVERNOR  MILLER,-  I  must  say  a  word  about  that,  but  I  will  take 
part  of  my  seven  minutes. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:     You  add  it  to  your  seven  minutes. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Under  the  arrangement  of  time  agreed  upon, 
the  Chair  now  recognizes  Governor  Allen  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Reply — Governor  Allen 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

What  could  you  think  about  the  imagination  of  a  man  who  scoffs 
at  the  possibilities  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  speaks  of  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  the  Missouri  River!  What  do  you  think  of  the  decision 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  to  expend  five  hundred  million  dollars  on 
port  facilities  and  then  begins  here  with  the  fact  that  maybe  this 
great  enterprise  is  going  to  cost  a  little  more  than  the  estimate 
proclaimed?  What  do  you  think  of  that?  My  friends,  everything 
Governor  Miller  has  said  about  this  project  contains  no  mention  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  project.  Not  one.  He  merely  says  to  us  that 
maybe  we  are  underestimating  the  cost.  Well,  maybe  we  are.  But, 
if  it  is  to  cost  twice  this  much,  the  blessing  it  will  bestow  upon  the 
commerce  of  forty-three  million  people  will  not  be  too  great  a  burden 
for  them  to  bear.  (Applause.) 

Why,  he  wonders  if  I  have  not  been  unduly  imaginative  touching 
the  demands  of  the  future  for  export  business.  Elisha  Lee,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  less  than  two  weeks  ago  gave  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  every  ten  years  the  transportation  demands  in 
this  country  have  doubled,  and  Julius  Barnes,  the  best  informed  wheat 
shipper  in  the  world,  declares  that,  as  the  population  of  this  country 
has  increased,  the  per  capita  production  of  wheat  has  increased. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  process  which  this  International  Commission 
has  pursued  in  this  matter  is  just  exactly  the  same  process  that  has 
always  been  pursued,  when  Congress  has  appointed  a  great  commis- 
sion to  do  a  task.  They  have  said  when  they  have  recommended  it, 
that,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  this  project,  because  of  the 
great  cost  of  it,  they  are  making  a  preliminary  report  and  they  are 
asking  the  Government  to  appoint  for  the  canvass  of  their  report  a 
board  of  experts,  that  they  may  do  just  exactly  what  Governor  Miller 
has  asked  to  be  done,  but  they  say  that,  after  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  situation,  in  which  they  developed  every  possibility  in  it,  they 
are  convinced  that  this  is  a  feasible  project. 

Their  summary  says  that  the  physical  conditions  are  favorable  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation  which  will  be  permanent  and  will  have 
low  upkeep  cost.  They  say  that,  in  making  this  report,  the  engineers 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  very  complete  surveys  made  by  the  Deep 
Waterways  Board  and  of  many  surveys  carried  on  in  the  last  twenty 
years  by  the  Canadian  Government  and  others,  supplemented  by  much 
work  done  under  our  direction  and  under  that  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. They  say  that  study  was  made  of  the  variations  of  level, 
the  effects  of  use,  the  protection  of  banks,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  They 
considered  Governor  Miller's  Buffalo  speech,  in  which  he  drew  much 
the  same  black  picture  he  drew  this  afternoon.  They  had  all  that 
before  them;  they  had  all  this  testimony  which  he  presents  before 
them  in  the  Montreal  meeting,  and,  in  spite  of  it  all,  they  said,  "We 
think  it  is  a  feasible  project  and  we  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
they  go  forward  with  the  project." 

What  more  would  you  expect  this  International  Commission  to  do? 
They  were  not  asked  to  work  it  out  thoroughly.  They  were  asked 
to  make  the  survey  and  they  spent  a  year  upon  it  and  then  they  come 
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before  Congress,  having  expended  their  time  and  used  Government 
money  under  an  obligation  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  they  say,  after  all 
this  study,  including  the  survey  of  the  New  York  objections,  "We 
still  believe  this  to  be  a  feasible  project." 

Now,  as  to  the  discussion  of  the  right  to  take  from  New  York  what 
she  does  not  possess  at  present  and  seems  to  have  no  immediate  pur- 
pose to  create,  the  waterpower,  surely  New  York,  if  we  do  create  this 
great  extent  of  water  power,  would  not  expect  us  to  give  it  to  her  for 
nothing,  would  she?  Oh,  she  might;  but,  would  she,  do  you  think,  dis- 
cussing the  moral  phase  of  it?  (Laughter.)  And,  since  this  very  valu- 
able by-product  of  this  great  enterprise  does  create  a  horsepower  as 
large  as  that  they  claim,  and  nobody  questions  that  capacity,  if  we  do 
thus  create  it,  it  is  on  the  market  and  New  York  is  the  first  bidder. 
Surely  she  would  not  want  it  for  nothing.  Surely  she  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it  a  reasonable  overhead. 

I  had  expected  to  read  here,  but  there  are  so  many  other  things  I 
want  to  pay  attention  to,  the  report  of  Mr.  Brady,  the  engineer  of 
the  Westinghouse  people,  who  declares  that  this  power  could  be  used 
at  a  cost  which  would  save  New  York  today  around  ninety  million  dol- 
lars a  year — ano!  he  figures  it  out  as  an  engineer  should.  I  would  not 
be  interested  in  the  figures,  but  he  declares  it  to  be  a  practical  thing, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  blessing.  Why,  the  same  argument  that  Gov- 
ernor Miller  has  used  about  the  lack  of  patronage  for  this  power  was 
used  when  they  created  the  Niagara  hydro-electric  power  station,  and 
now  they  are  doubling  that. 

Oh,  friends,  they  stand  here  today  to  say  there  is  nothing  possible 
in  this  country  that  costs  more  than  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Why, 
if  they  could  build  a  barge  canal  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  million  dollars,  who  are  they  that  they  should 
come  now  and  say  that  you  can't  afford  to  spend  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  and  it  might  be  three  hundred  millions,  to  create  a  use- 
ful waterway  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence?  So  I  say,  my  friends,  imagina- 
tion has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this,  and  the  imagination  of  those  who 
are  behind  this  project  does  not  begin  to  be  the  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  queen  who  pawned  her  jewels  to  send  Columbus  across  the 
ocean.  (Applause.)  We  have  always  had  imagination. 

He  talks  to  you  a  lot  of  words,  but  we  fear  he  is  becoming  frivolous 
when  he  talks  about  the  Mauretania  coming  to  Chicago.  We  never 
expected  that;  never.  Chicago  has  organized  a  grand  opera  company, 
and  has  done  well  with  that,  but  we  never  hope  to  see  the  Mauretania 
there.  We  never  did  expect,  Governor  Miller,  to  get  the  Mauretania, 
and  in  the  report  nothing  is  more  clearly  pointed  out  than  that  the 
vessels  that  will  use  this  great  waterway  are  vessels  of  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand  tons — and  more  than  seventy  percent  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  carried  in  vessels  of  that  size.  (Applause.)  You 
wipe  out  the  tramp  steamer.  You  wipe  out  the  best  friend  that  the 
far-flung  lines  of  national  endeavor  have  ever  had. 

Magnus  Swenson,  proprietor  of  a  great  steamship  line,  told  me  last 
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summer  that  the  moment  the  engineers  who  build  this  canal  declare 
that  it  is  ready  for  operation  that  moment  his  steamers  would  poke 
their  nose  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  is  a  practical  sailorman,  is 
Magnus  Swenson,  who  began  as  a  boy  before  the  mast  and  now  owns 
the  great  American-Norwegian  Transatlantic  Line.  He  has  studied 
the  lakes  all  his  life,  and  he  says  there  is  not  a  reason  why  this 
canal  of  thirty-three  miles  should  not  be  just  as  useful  as  any  canal 
that  was  ever  built. 

Every  argument  that  Governor  Miller  has  used  here  this  afternoon 
discouraging  the  proposition  was  used  by  those  in  England  who  op- 
posed, from  the  standpoint  of  Liverpool,  the  building  of  the  Man- 
chester Canal.  (Applause.)  Every  one  of  them.  And  Manchester, 
which,  when  that  canal  was  opened,  had  more  vacant  houses  than 
occupied  houses,  has  multiplied  her  population  five  hundred  percent 
and  Liverpool  has  not  been  injured  in  the  meantime.  The  creative 
power  of  transportation  has  wrought  the  miracle  that  transportation 
always  brings  to  pass. 

Let  me  read  you  this:  New  York  has  not  taken  any  toll,  they 
say.  Why,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  some  of  the  tolls  that  New 
York  does  take.  This  is'a  way-bill.  It  is  from  a  citizen  of  New  York 
who  had  to  get  from  Nova  Scotia  some  freight  and  he  had  heard 
about  the  combination  of  water  and  rail,  and  so  he  said  "Send  it  by 
water  and  rail."  Then  he  writes  to  me  and  says,  "I  do  hope  they  will 
put  that  dream  through  you  are  talking  about  at  the  Engineering 
Society  in  New  York."  He  said,  "Here  is  a  way-bill  for  some 
freight  I  have  recently  paid.  The  whole  bill  amounts  to  four  dollars 
fifty-six  cents  a  hundred,  of  which  two  dollars  was  paid  for  carting 
the  stuff  into  New  York  harbor.  Half  of  it,  practically."  What  is 
that?  That  is  a  toll;  a  pretty  dear  toll,  too. 

Here  in  Chicago  is  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  business  that  could 
be  done.  Here  is  a  statement  from  Government  reports  showing  the 
amount  of  foreign  business  that  was  shipped  and  what  we  would 
have  saved  on  freight  rates  if  we  could  have  loaded  it  on  bottoms  in 
the  Chicago  harbor  without  being  obliged  to  pay  the  freight  tariff  to 
New  York.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  rates  that  prevailed  in 
April,  1920,  and  the  total  amounts  to  $126,437,454.46.  That  was  the 
cost  to  transmit  the  food  products  of  the  Middle  West  to  the  Port  of 
New  York  for  shipment.  Now,  my  friends,  we  are  merely  claiming 
that  we  could  save  a  great  quantity  of  this  $126,000,000  if  you  might 
load  this  cargo  upon  these  bottoms  of  boats  that  would  sail  from 
there  to  Hamburg. 

"Well,"  you  say,  "is  this  going  to  Hamburg?"  I  talked  the  day 
before  yesterday  with  the  transportation  manager  of  the  Morris  Pack- 
ing Co.  The  month  before  they  had  shipped  6,000  tons  to  Germany 
from  their  Chicago  packing  house,  and  the  freight  rate  on  the  6,000 
tons  between  Chicago  and  New  York  was  $84,000.  If  they  could  have 
loaded  these  6,000  tons  on  a  7,000-ton  ship  and  sent  them  to  Hamburg 
direct,  they  would  have  saved  a  tremendous  amount  of  that  freight; 
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and  who  would  have  been  benefited?  The  man  who  is  trying  now  to 
get  his  poor  head  again  above  the  water  of  financial  disaster,  the  man 
who  is  engaged  in  the  livestock  business  of  the  Middle  West. 

Governor  Miller  says,  "I  do  not  come  here  to  represent  New  York." 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Because,  if  he  says  that  New  York  does  not 
object  to  this  on  account  of  the  New  York  interests,  then  New  York 
has  been  sadly  misrepresented  by  her  own  boards  of  commerce,  her 
state  legislature  and  her  newspapers.  Here  are  seven  knocks  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Canal,  beginning  with  dignified  agencies,  chambers  of 
commerce,  New  York  legislature  and  the  leading  newspapers  of  New 
York,  and  every  one  of  them  predicating  their  objection  upon  the  dam- 
age it  would  do  to  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  and  proper  to  object  to  that,  but  you  must  not  object  to  it  under 
the  false  assumption  that  you  are  just  trying  to  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  making  an  error.  (Applause.) 

I  think  the  Governor  pays  entirely  too  much  attention  to  the  fear 
that  we  are  going  to  make  the  waterpower  project  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  canal.  Just  as  he  makes  the  error  of  trying  to  make  us  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  spend  six  hours  a  mile  going  along  a  channel 
which  he  would  have  us  believe  is  eleven  hundred  miles  long.  It  is 
only  thirty-three  miles  long.  Don't  get  those  thirty-three  miles  out 
of  mind.  The  Commission  did  not  advise  the  Congress  that  they  should 
adopt,  as  the  method  of  paying  for  this,  the  hydro-electric  power. 
They  suggested  that  as  one  of  the  by-products,  and,  if  New  York 
objects  or  the  Congress  objects,  if  there  is  a  moral  objection  to  paying 
the  overhead  of  this  great  enterprise  in  this  fashion,  the  Middle  West 
will  have  no  objection  to  considering  the  financing  of  it  in  some  other 
way.  The  Middle  West  is  willing  to  pay  her  share  of  the  cost  of  this 
project.  It  wants  the  project.  (Applause.) 

The  other  objection,  which,  I  think,  constitutes  the  strongest  point 
he  made,  was  the  objection  to  going  ahead  without  knowing  more 
about  it.  I  have  the  same  objection.  And  we  will  go  ahead,  the  next 
step  being  the  creation  by  the  Congress  of  the  machinery  to  check  up 
this  very  able  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Engineers  and  Commis- 
sioners representing  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and,  if  the  supe- 
rior judgment  of  those  men  who  will  be  appointed  to  check  up  that 
report  is  in  line  with  its  recommendations,  then  the  pledge  of  Con- 
gress, when  it  chooses  these  men,  is  that  we  will  go  ahead  with  the 
project. 

Why,  there  is  nothing  different  in  this  plan  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed when  they  built  the  Panama  Canal.  The  first  commission  did 
not  outline  whether  it  was  to  be  a  sea-level  canal  or  a  lock  canal.  The 
first  decision  was  to  build.  And  then  we  had  not  any  money.  We 
had  any  amount  of  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  to  be  a  sea-level 
or  lock  canal,  but  never  after  they  began  to  discuss  that  were  we 
uncertain  about  the  essential  thing  we  wanted  Congress  to  do.  Shall 
we  attempt  it  or  shall  we  not  attempt  it?  Congress  said,  "There  is 
enough  evidence  before  us  to  make  us  believe  we  can  build  the  Panama 
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Canal,  and,  therefore,  these  men  are  authorized  to  proceed,  and  to 
bring  to  Congress  a  working  report." 

This  is  not  presumed  to  be  a  working  report,  and  it  is  an  unfair 
advantage  to  take  of  these  gentlemen  when  you  say  that  they  have 
done  a  shallow  job.  Their  report  took  into  consideration  everything 
that  Governor  Miller  has  invited  our  attention  to  this  afternoon. 
There  isn't  a  point  he  made,  an  objection  he  raised,  that  they  have 
not  had  before  them  many  times.  And  yet,  having  heard  it  all,  they 
said  to  Congress,  "It  is  our  recommendation  that  you  proceed  with 
this  enterprise."  Now,  how  much  time,  Mr.  President? 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:    It  seems  to  be  up. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN  :  It  seems  to  be  up.  Then  it  is  up.  I  think  I  was 
about  through,  anyway. 

GOVERNOR  MILLER:  Proceed. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:  You  are  very  kind,  Governor  Miller.  I  only 
want  to  correct  one  statement.  We  have  from  the  head  of  this  organi- 
zation that  the  engineers  who  assisted  this  Commission  did  make 
soundings.  They  did  look  into  the  character  of  the  basement  of  the 
canal.  They  did  investigate  the  qualities  of  the  rock,  and,  in 
this  report,  I  do  find  that  they  also  estimated  that  the  broadening  of 
the  canal  would  cost  $17,000,000.  So  they  also  treated  that. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  stand  before  this 
great  CONGRESS  in  reference  to  this  great  project.  It  is  not  a  question, 
my  friends,  as  to  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  It  isn't  a  question  as  to  how 
the  cost  is  going  to  be  met.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
giving  to  43,000,000  Americans  the  use  of  this  perfectly  possible  enter- 
prise. That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  (Long  continued  applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Governor  Miller  is  now  recognized  for  seven 
minutes,  and  I  hope  the  gentlemen  will  not  leave  the  hall  pending  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate. 


Rejoinder — Governor  Miller 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

Discussions  of  this  kind  are  useful.  Men  with  open  minds  who 
get  together  and  talk  about  projects  are  likely  to  come  close  to- 
gether, and  Governor  Allen  and  I  are  very  close  together  at  this 
moment,  if  I  correctly  understand  what  he  had  to  say.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  he  has  entirely  misjudged — while  I  say  we  are 
nearly  together,  he  has  entirely  misjudged  the  point  of  my  argu- 
ment. I  agree  with  him  that  Queen  Isabella  did  a  splendid  thing 
when  she  pawned  her  jewels,  but  we  are  not  living  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Isabella.  Most  people  in  those  days  believed  that  the  world 
was  flat.  (Laughter.)  We  know  now  that  it  is  round.  We  know 
the  great  forces  that  control  the  channels  of  trade.  We  know  the 
great  engineering  facts  and  factors,  and  all  I  have  undertaken  to 
assert  here  this  afternoon  is  not  that  we  should  not  embark  on  this 
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project,  but  that  we  should  first  find  out  all  of  the  relevant  facts 
before  we  decide  what  to  do.  (Applause.) 

I  am  glad  I  have  got  an  admission  from  Governor  Allen  that  it  may 
cost  possibly  twice  as  much,  but  this  is  not  the  point.  I  agree  with 
him  that,  if  it  will  do  what  he  thinks  it  will  do,  it  does  not  matter  what 
the  cost  will  be.  What  I  have  contended  for  is  that  we  should  first 
find  out  all  of  the  elements  of  the  cost;  find  out  how  it  is  to  be 
financed;  whether  the  method  proposed  is  practical;  whether  the 
results  accomplished  will  be  feasible;  and  then,  when  those  factors  are 
determined,  we  can  decide  whether  to  go  ahead  or  not. 

Now,  I  wanted  to  mention  one  other  subject  of  investigation  which 
has  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  which  is  probably  the  controlling 
factor  on  the  question  of  feasibility.  I  said,  just  before  I  sat  down, 
that  transportation  costs  and  distances  do  not  determine  routes  of 
trade.  I  had  read  Congressman  Nelson's  complaint  that  commerce 
still  goes  through  the  Port  of  New  York,  although,  as  you  know,  there 
is  a  differential,  a  railroad  rate  differential,  in  favor  of  the  other 
Atlantic  ports.  Congressman  Nelson  thought  freight  goes  to  New 
York  because  the  railroads  go  there.  But  you  know  that  the  rail- 
roads go  to  the  other  ports  as  well.  That  is  not  the  reason.  Now,  let 
me  tell  you  very  briefly  what  this  problem  is — and  it  has  never  been 
considered  by  these  gentlemen. 

There  are  only  four  great  ports  of  world  trade — New  York,  London, 
Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  only 
four?  Because  of  transportation  cost?  No,  it  is  because  the  great 
machinery  of  commerce,  the  great  trade  agencies,  have  their  centers 
in  those  four  places,  from  which  they  radiate  to  all  the  other  ports 
of  the  world.  This  200,000,000  tons  that  Governor  Allen  talked  about 
is  not  made  up  of  the  bulky  freight.  It  is  made  up  of  package  freight, 
of  small  parcels  that  are  assembled  from  various  places.  And,  do  you 
know  that  merchandise  will  go  thousands  of  miles  out  of  its  way  in 
order  to  reach  a  center  of  distribution  like  Hamburg  or  London  or 
Liverpool  or  New  York,  and  from  there  will  be  assorted  and  redis- 
tributed and  sent  again  over  the  arteries  of  trade  that  center  there? 
It  takes  years;  it  takes  money,  and  immense  sums  of  money,  to  build 
up  the  trade  organizations  which  control  routes  of  commerce.  The 
fact  is,  that  merchandise,  at  this  very  day,  is  shipped  from  Venezuela 
to  New  York  city  and  then  redistributed  and  shipped  by  rail  right  to 
the  Gulf  ports,  when  they  could  have  a  water  route  directly  from 
Venezuela  to  those  ports. 

Governor  Allen  complains  because  somebody  has  said  that  there 
was  a  route  of  a  thousand  miles.  I  suppose  that  somebody  was  talk- 
ing about  the  route  for  the  entire  distance,  either  to  Duluth  or  to 
Chicago  from  Montreal,  but  is  he  quite  fair  when  he  says  that  the 
narrow  channels  would  be  only  35  miles?  Thirty-five  or  fifty  miles — 
which  was  it?  I  have  not  computed  all  the  channels,  but  the  channel 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior  and  the 
channels  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  run  into  hundreds  of  miles  and 
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not  35  miles.  No  doubt  the  Governor  made  that  statement  without 
intending  to,  but  that  is  a  bagatelle.  The  question  is,  assuming  all 
of  these  other  things,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  business  would  be  centered  in  these  lake  ports  which  has 
not  yet  been  centered  in  other  ocean  ports?  That  is  a  matter  for 
expert  opinion  of  men  who  understand  this  problem.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  it.  Why  does  the  Port  of  New  York  retain  its  com- 
merce? Because  the  centers  of  distribution  are  there.  Because  these 
great  trade  agencies  have  been  built  up,  with  their  connections  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  New  York  retains  her  shipping  against  a  great 
differential  in  favor  of  these  other  Atlantic  ports,  Norfolk  and  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Why?  It  is  because  these  centers 
of  trade  that  I  ^peak  of  have  been  built  up  there.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Gulf  ports  would  be  able  to  establish — I  mean  the 
Lake  ports — would  be  able  to  establish  such  centers  of  trade  if  these 
Atlantic  ports  now  are  unable  to  do  so? 

But  that  is  not  all.  Assuming  for  the  moment — and  I  have  had 
to  assume — assume  that,  in  a  matter  of  transportation  costs,  these 
ocean  steamers  would  enter  the  Great  Lakes;  assume  that  we  have 
spent,  on  Governor  Allen's  admission,  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  but 
five  hundred  millions  on  this  project;  assume,  in  addition,  that  the 
Lake  cities  had  spent  anywhere  from  one  to  two  hundred  millions 
apiece  to  improve  their  terminals;  assume  that  the  railroads  could  be 
induced  to  spend  the  millions  necessary  to  co-ordinate  the  terminal 
rail  facilities  with  the  water  facilities;  assuming  all  that,  what  rea- 
son is  there  to  suppose  that  the  Lake  ports — and  there  are  some  nar- 
row channels — could  build  up  these  great  trade  agencies?  I  say  that 
that  must  be  made  the  subject  of  expert  study. 

But  one  more  word:  What  would  it  mean  to  extend  these  facilities, 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  commercial,  to  the  Lake  ports?  It  would 
mean  that  the  business  houses  who  did  it  would  have  to  maintain  two 
such  agencies,  because  they  would  be  in  ports  that  would  be  cut  off 
from  the  ocean  at  least  five  months  of  the  year.  I  do  not  deny  the 
fact  that  the  Barge  Canal  is  frozen  over  five  months  in  the  year. 
I  do  not  offer  the  Barge  Canal  as  a  substitute  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
route.  It  is  not  a  substitute;  it  can  only  handle  economically  bulk 
commodities  like  grain.  But  you  are  proposing  to  divert  ocean  ship- 
ping to  ports  which  are  closed  by  ice  five  months  in  the  year.  Is  there 
any  certainty  that  you  can  establish  those  great  centers  of  business 
in  order  to  justify  that? 

What  does  it  mean?  They  say  that  the  railroads  are  now  crippled. 
Would  they  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  railroads  for  the  other  five 
months  in  the  year?  You  can  relieve  the  railroads  of  seasonal  busi- 
ness by  water  transportation,  by  the  improvement  of  our  inland  rivers, 
by  shipping  over  the  Barge  Canal,  if  you  care  to  do  so;  you  can 
relieve  the  railroads  of  that  peak  business.  But  this  200,000,000  of 
tons,  that  the  Governor  talks  about,  must  move  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  and,  while  complaining  on  the  one  hand  that  the  railroads  upon 
which  they  must  rely  for  five  months  are  now  so  crippled  that  they 
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cannot  render  service,  they  propose  a  project  that  would  still  further 
cripple  the  railroads  upon  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  must  rely 
for  at  least  five  months  in  the  year.  (Applause.) 

Now,  may  I  just  state  my  point  of  agreement  with  the  Governor? 
(Laughter.)  The  Governor  says  this  is  all  preliminary.  If  it  is,  well 
and  good.  I  think  Brother  Craig  will  get  after  you,  because  he  says 
that  there  must  be  action  this  winter  by  Congress.  I  agree  with  the 
Governor  that  we  have  not  got  through  with  the  preliminary  stage. 
We  have  got  down  to  the  point  where  we  at  least  know  what  the 
factors  are  that  are  to  be  studied.  That  is  as  far  as  we  have  gone. 
I  agree  with  him,  and  I  ask  you  to  take  note  of  his  admission.  He 
says  the  next  step  is  to  have  Congress  arrange  for  expert  investiga- 
tion of  these  subjects. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN :    Oh,  no,  no!    Of  the  methods  of  building! 

GOVERNOR  MILLER:  Ah!  I  was  afraid  there  was  a  joker  in  that!  I 
knew  he  would  want  to  hedge  when  I  reminded  him  of  Craig!  (Ap- 
plause.) No,  no!  He  evidently  still  sticks  to  it.  "We  must  commit 
ourselves  to  the  project  now  and  investigate  afterwards." 

I  say  I  am  willing  to  pledge  the  support  of  anybody  whom  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  for  in  favor  of  a  proposal  like  this:  Let  Congress  pro- 
vide for  a  new  expert  investigation  of  this  subject,  not  in  a  premili- 
nary  way,  but  in  a  final  way,  to  determine  these  various  factors.  Let 
them  employ  experts — impartial  experts — not  the  kind  that  your  Great 
Lakes-Tidewater  Association  called  before  the  Committee — not  the 
kind  who  know  nothing  but  distances  and  averages.  Let  them  employ 
impartial  experts  who  understand  these  factors — engineering  experts 
who  understand  engineering  factors — navigation  experts  who  under- 
stand the  navigation  problems — water  power  experts  who  understand 
the  water  power  problem — commercial  experts  who  are  familiar  with 
these  great  agencies,  the  commercial  agencies  which  control  the  cen- 
ters and  routes  of  trade  distribution — employ  men  who  understand 
these  subjects. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:  Governor  Miller,  since  you  are  using  a  little 
more  than  your  allotment  of  time,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question? 

GOVERNOR  MILLER:  Certainly. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:  Is  it  your  contention  that  this  International 
Commission  called  before  it  none  of  that  character  of  testimony? 

GOVERNOR  MILLER:  None  that  I  know  of.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  I  have  not  read  all  the  testimony.  It  is  a  stack  at  least  that 
high  (indicating  about  seven  feet). 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN:  Isn't  it  possible  that  some  of  it  may  have  been 
from  intelligent  sources,  in  a  stack  that  high? 

GOVERNOR  MILLER:  I  don't  say  it  is  not  from  intelligent  sources. 
I  say,  Governor,  the  evidence  that  was  produced,  on  both  sides,  was 
the  evidence  of  men  who  were  committed  in  advance.  (Applause.)  It 
was  the  testimony  of  men  produced  by  the  various  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  by  various  organizations  like  your  Great  Lakes-Tide- 
water Association,  the  evidence  of  men  committed  on  the  project; 
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and  I  say  that  that  character  of  evidence  is  not  the  kind  of  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion.  (Applause.)  And  what  I  am  willing 
to  stand  for  is  that  Congress  shall  provide  for  an  investigation  of 
this  character.  Appropriate  a  million  dollars — I  don't  think  that  is 
enough — appropriate  two  millions  of  dollars,  if  you  will.  The  resolu- 
tion before  us  is  for  a  million.  Appropriate  any  sum — whatever  is 
necessary  to  have  the  most  thorough  investigation  made  by  impartial 
experts.  I  don't  want  to  select  them.  I  say  that  Brother  Craig  should 
not  select  them.  (Applause.)  Let  them  be  selected  by  official  sources. 
And,  after  all  of  the  facts  have  been  developed,  if  these  facts  indi- 
cate that  this  project  is  feasible,  I  pledge  my  support  to  it,  no  matter 
what  it  costs!  (Applause  and  shouting — all  rising.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Chair  makes  this  statement  in  justice  to 
the  occasion.  We  have  had  a  very  striking  illustration  of  a  most 
delightful  disposition  of  American  character  this  afternoon,  the  dispo- 
sition to  hear  both  sides,  to  treat  both  sides  courteously  and  to  listen 
to  both  attentively.  And,  speaking  for  you,  as  I  think  I  may,  I  wish 
to  thank  each  of  these  three  gentlemen  for  coming  here  and  partici- 
pating in  this  discussion.  It  has  been  enlightening.  It  has  been  edu- 
cational, and  will  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  this 
debatable  subject.  (Applause.) 

The  Convention  will  now  take  a  recess  until  8.00  o'clock  this  evening 
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All  other  matters  relating  to  rivers  and  harbors,  including  the 
authorization  of  surveys,  the  adoption  of  projects  (without  which  no 
appropriations  can  be  made),  and  general  legislation,  are  still  handled 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  Portraits  of  Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Hon.  S.  Wallace  Dempsey,  of  New  York,  chairmen,  respec- 
tively, of  these  two  committees,  will  be  found  facing  page  160. 


THIRD  SESSION 

Wednesday  evening,  March  1 

President  John  H.  Small  called  the  Wednesday  evening  session  to 
order  at  8:20  o'clock. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:    The  convention  will  be  in  order. 

A  very  interesting  program  has  been  prepared  for  the  evening 
session,  one  which  will  well  repay  your  attendance  and  your  attention 
to  the  end.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  a  gentle- 
man who  will  describe  to  you  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  the  Crescent 
City,  the  city  to  which  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  looking  as  one  of  the 
many  outlets  for  its  commerce  to  the  sea  and  across  the  sea.  Com- 
mander J.  H.  Walsh  will  now  present  to  you  orally  and  in  pictures 
something  about  "The  Port  of  New  Orleans."  (Applause.) 

THE  PORT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 
Address — J.  H.  Walsh,  New  Orleans,  La. 

General  Manager  Board  of  Port  Commissioners 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

With  your  permission,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  to  you,  with  the 
assistance  of  pictures,  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  If  I  had  more  time 
tonight  I  should  be  tempted  to  tell  you  a  little  of  the  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  but,  restricted  as  I  am,  I  shall 
merely  point  out  that  all  those  eminent  men  who  distinguished  them- 
selves at  New  Orleans,  Bienville,  the  founder  of  the  city;  General 
Pakenham,  who  tried  to  capture  it  for  the  British;  General  Jackson, 
who  defended  it,  and  Farragut,  who  captured  it  fifty  years  later  for 
the  Union,  all  were  drawn  to  New  Orleans  by  the  natural  strategic 
strength  of  its  position  as  a  gateway  to  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Port  of  New  Orleans  is  located  on  the  Mississippi  River  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  sea  is  wide  and  deep.  The  only  exception  as  to 
depth  is  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  low  water  the  cur- 
rent is  slow,  but  at  high  water  the  current  is  swift,  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  lies  in  a  bend  in  the  river  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  not  a  lake  in 
the  ordinary  sense;  it  is  an  arm  and  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  brackish  and  shallow  and  has  muddy  and  swampy  banks.  The 
land  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  lower  than  the  river  at  high  water. 
It  is  protected,  as  you  know,  by  a  system  of  levees.  These  levees  are 
not  peculiar  or  individual  to  New  Orleans;  similar  levees  are  required 
to  protect  wide  areas  of  country  all  the  way  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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to  Memphis,  but  they  are  a  colossal  engineering  work.  They  repre- 
sent the  accumulated  industry  of  several  generations  of  men. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  certain  char- 
acteristics not  common  to  American  harbors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
on  a  river  and  its  water  front  is  not  developed  on  the  pier  system 
peculiar  to  American  ports,  but  is  developed  on  the  quay  system, 
characteristic  of  the  continental  European  ports.  That  is  to  say,  the 
wharves  are  parallel  to  the  riverfront.  These  wharves  are  more  effi- 
cient for  handling  freight  than  the  typical  American  pier,  but  they 
take  more  room.  They  were  adopted  in  New  Orleans  because  the 
river  would  not  let  you  build  a  pier.  It  undermined  your  piers  and 
carried  them  off. 

The  next  characteristic  feature  of  New  Orleans  is  that  it  has  a 
complete  belt  railroad.  And  then  New  Orleans  has  a  system  of  public 
ownership  and  control  of  wharves  not  known  elsewhere.  By  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans 
has  been  obliged  to  develop  its  water  front  under  public  ownership. 
Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  I  will  say  that  we  have  developed 
a  system  which  permits  us  to  give  regular  lines  such  accommodation 
at  wharves  as  they  need  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  port  has  been  kept 
open  to  all  comers  on  equal  terms.  This  has  been  a  great  advantage 
to  the  port  and  in  the  main  we  are  satisfied. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  port  is  the 
extent  to  which  water-borne  traffic  from  the  interior  may  be  brought 
to  the  port.  The  fact  is,  New  Orleans  is  as  much  the  gift  of  the 
Mississippi  as  is  the  alluvial  land  of  the  delta.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  future,  canal  traffic  will  center  largely  in  New  Orleans 
from  all  the  low  lying  regions  of  southern  Louisiana.  Probably  we 
shall  see  in  time  another  such  development  of  canals  as  Holland  now 
has,  or  the  valley  of  the  Yangste  River  in  China.  Now  barge  line 
traffic  has  been  resumed,  under  Federal  direction,  after  many  years 
of  disuse  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  all  know  why  the  Mississippi 
River  was  not  used.  But  in  the  present  era  of  high  freight  rates,  of 
falling  prices  and  of  intensive  competition,  the  advantages  of  water 
transportation  are  being  felt  as  they  have  not  been  felt  since  before 
the  era  of  the  railroad. 

The  Mississippi  River  Barge  Line  last  year  carried  more  than 
400,000  tons  of  freight  up  and  down  the  river  at  80  percent  of  rail 
rates.  It  broke  practically  even  last  year.  With  continued  support 
it  will  become  amply  self-sustaininng  and  it  will  prove  itself  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  as  well  as  to  the  Gulf 
ports.  I  bespeak  your  support  for  the  Barge  Line  until  it  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  fully  establish  itself.  If  it  fails,  you  may  hardly 
expect  to  see  any  river  traffic  in  this  country  become  successful  for 
many  years. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  at  the 
passes.  The  delta  has  many  passes  but  only  two  are  commercially 
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used.  They  are  the  South  Pass  and  the  Southwest  Pass.  The  South 
Pass  has  something  over  thirty  feet  of  water.  The  Southwest  Pass 
has  something  over  twenty-five  feet  of  water  and  we  hope  it  is  going 
to  have  more.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  passes  lack  a  reasonable 
degree  of  stability,  but  we  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  them.  We 
want  a  surer,  a  shorter  and  a  cheaper  route  to  the  sea.  We  want  a 
route  free  from  strong  currents.  Also,  we  would  like  to  build  our 
wharves  in  a  location  where  structures  which  will  last  over  long 
periods  of  time  may  be  built.  This  does  not  seem  practical  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  then,  although  our  laws  have  given  us  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  port  administration,  they  have  not  permitted  us  to 
give  on  the  river  the  inducements  to  industrial  organizations  which 
we  would  like  to  offer  them. 

In  order  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  disadvantages  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, we  have  looked  about  us  and  have  decided  that  the  solution 
for  our  problems  lay  in  a  canal.  It  has  been  discussed  for  many 
years  and  finally,  in  1918,  the  Board  of  Port  Commissioners,  acting 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  undertook  to  construct  the  canal  variously 
known  as  the  Industrial  Canal,  the  Navigation  Canal,  the  Inner  Har- 
bor, etc.  This  canal  is  now  about  completed.  It  has  cost  us  already 
about  $20,000,000.  But  when  it  is  completed,  according  to  its  present 
plan,  it  will  not  be  completed  at  all.  We  expect  to  see  it  continued 
by  a  branch  to  the  eastward  to  the  sea.  We  expect  to  see  it  developed 
into  the  Harbor  for  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  We  expect  to  see  it 
developed  into  a  great  industrial  area  where  ideal  transportation 
conditions  will  prevail.  And  we  expect  the  canal  to  the  sea  to  be  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Port  and,  as  such,  supersede  the  Passes.  This 
canal  is  already  not  only  one  of  New  Orleans'  great  projects;  it  is  one 
of  the  great  projects  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  nation.  It 
will  make  possible  the  creation  of  whatever  port  facilities  the  business 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  require  and  one,  therefore,  can  hardly 
question  the  future  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 

The  trade  routes  of  the  world  have  been  dislocated  by  the  war  and 
by  the  Panama  Canal  and  they  are  still  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  United 
States  has  become  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  nations  of  the 
world.  A  large  portion  of  Europe  is  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  dis- 
order, industrially,  and  many  years  must  elapse  before  those  regions 
can  become  fully  productive.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  to  the  world  much  that  Europe 
might  have  furnished  under  old  arrangements.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Barge  Line  is  bringing  traffic  back  to  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans  seems  to  have  solved  its  local  problems.  We  feel  very  confi- 
dent that  the  future  holds  a  great  development  for  us  and  we  feel 
that,  in  reaching  out  to  seize  our  opportunities,  we  shall  have  the 
support  of  this  CONGRESS,  for  New  Orleans  is  preeminently  a  city 
created  by  rivers  and  harbors. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 
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Following  the  address  many  interesting  pictures  of  the  wharves, 
warehouses,  etc.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  Industrial  Canal,  were 
shown. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  you,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, in  thanking  Commander  Walsh  for  this  most  interesting  story 
of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  May  I  add,  because  these  meetings  are 
educational,  that  ultimately  the  time  will  come  when  this  great  Port 
of  New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  outlet  and 
the  inlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  will  have  this 
so-called  Industrial  Canal  extended  to  the  Gulf  and  thereby  avoid  the 
menace  and  cost  of  maintaining  a  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, made  difficult  by  the  continuous  deposit  of  silt  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  and  at  the  end  of  the  Passes.  When  that  connection 
with  the  Gulf  shall  be  made  it  will  be  free  from  silt,  comparatively 
inexpensive  to  maintain  and  the  great  menace  to  this  port,  which  has 
so  often  disturbed  the  men  of  commerce  of  that  city,  will  be  finally 
removed. 

Commander  Walsh  did  not  mention  one  great  conquest  of  New 
Orleans.  It  is  not  entirely  pertinent  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
in  behalf  of  the  city  and  that  is  resulting  in  the  growth  of  the  health 
of  the  city.  New  Orleans  is  practically  a  diked  city.  It  is  drained 
as  well  as  any  city  in  the  country  and  it  is  now  as  healthful  as  any 
city  in  the  country  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  managed  and  controlled 
city  in  the  country. 

You  will  be  interested,  I  am  sure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  the  next 
address,  which  will  also  be  illustrated  by  pictures.  The  public  mind 
has  been  centered  very  much  recently  upon  that  section  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  upon  which  Muscle  Shoals  is  located  and  where  there  is 
potential  power,  water-power  through  which  hydro-electric  energy 
may  be  created,  not  only  rivaling  but  probably  exceeding  that  which 
is  developed  at  Niagara  Falls.  Col.  J.  W.  Worthington,  representing 
the  Tennessee  River  Improvement  Association  and  located  for  the 
time  being  in  the  city  of  Washington,  was  to  have  presented  these 
pictures  and  made  some  explanatory  remarks.  On  account  of  his  ill- 
ness he  cannot  be  present  this  evening,  but  one  of  his  assistants,  a 
distinguished  student  and  engineer,  has  kindly  consented  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  Colonel  Worthington,  and  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  Mr.  W.  G.  Waldo.  (Applause.) 

THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  PROJECT 
Address — W.  G.  Waldo,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Consulting  Engineer   Tennessee   River   Improvement  Association. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  our  leader,  Col.  J.  W. 
Worthington,  cannot  be  present  to  personally  present  the  story  of 
Muscle  Shoals,  and  tell  you  in  his  own  way  the  facts  which  have  led 
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up  to  the  present  situation.  Colonel  Worthington  has  spent  some 
sixteen  years  in  this  work  and  I  want  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that,  if 
the  Tennessee  River  Improvement  Association  has  accomplished  any- 
thing worth  while,  that  can  be  ascribed  to  two  reasons.  One  of  these, 
and  the  chief  one,  is  the  determination  and  the  persistence,  through- 
out the  years,  of  Colonel  Worthington;  and  the  other  one  is  the  won- 
derful spirit  of  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  valley. 
They  have  a  good  thing  and  they  have  stuck  to  it. 

The  Tennessee  River  Improvement  Association  indorses  most  heart- 
ily that  broad,  national  policy  which  stands  for  the  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  the  "transportation  trinity,"  the  river,  the  railroad,  and 
the  roadway.  We  go  one  step  farther  and  say  that,  if  you  are  to 
have  a  prosperous  railroad,  a  flourishing  navigation,  and  adequate 
highway  development,  there  must  be  added  one  thing  more — and  that 
is  a  permanent  and  prosperous  agriculture.  So  that,  underlying  all 
transportation,  we  have  placed  in  our  policy  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  of  the  United  States. 

How  these  things  can  be  aided  through  the  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  is  a  thing  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in  just  a 
few  words.  It  would  be  useless  to  undertake  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Tennessee  River  in  fifteen  minutes  or  any  such  time — it  carries  us 
into  too  many  fields.  But,  while  we  do  have  to  go  into  so  many  fields, 
the  very  diversity  of  the  nature  of  the  interests  bound  up  with  the 
Tennessee  River  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  folks  are  inter- 
ested in  it;  and  when  you  get  a  lot  of  people  interested  in  a  thing,  and 
hold  their  interest  and  concentrate  that  interest  on  one  thing  until 
you  burn  a  hole  right  straight  through  all  opposition,  you  get  some- 
where, and  that  is  why  the  Tennessee  River  Improvement  Assocation 
is  finally  getting  somewhere. 

The  great  difficulty  with  our  river,  in  common  with  the  rivers  of 
the  United  States  in  general  and  those  of  the  South  in  particular,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  what'  they  call  a  "flashy"  river — that  is  to  say,  the 
flow  of  the  river  at  one  season  of  the  year  is  many  times  what  it  is  at 
another  season  of  the  year.  In  fact,  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee  River 
varies  from  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Muscle  Shoals,  during  a 
very  few  extreme  low  water  days  in  a  very  exceptional  year,  to  a 
maximum  of  500,000  feet  per  second  at  a  time  when  we  have  one  of 
the  great  floods  which  sometimes  visit  that  valley.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  conserved  one  of  the  greatest  resources  with  which  this 
country  is  blessed,  namely,  its  water  supply,  we  believe  there  must  be 
laid  out,  first  of  all,  some  kind  of  a  plan  whereby  the  improvements 
on  any  single  stream,  beginning  at  the  mouth  and  going  upward,  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  greater  part,  the  far  greater  part,  of 
the  water  supply  under  ordinary  normal  conditions  is  wasted.  So 
we  are  asking,  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  and  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  that  there  shall  be  a  survey  made  which  shall  take  into 
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account  the  necessary  regulation  which  must  be  brought  about  if  we 
are  to  stabilize  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Fortunately,  the  topography  of  the  Tennessee  valley  is  such  that 
we  believe  this  can  be  readily  accomplished  and  the  results  of  our 
preliminary  studies  have  been  such  as  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  we 
have  had  about  it.  One  single  dam  at  a  point  on  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Tennessee  will  impound  more  water — and  there  will  be 
rain-fall  sufficient  to  provide  the  water  to  be  impounded — it  will  im- 
pound more  water  than  is  to  be  had  by  the  magnificent  system  of 
dams  and  impounding  reservoirs  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River. 
There  is  then  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  conserve  the  flow  of  the 
stream,  and  when  you  conserve  the  flow  you  make  it  possible  not  only 
to  develop  your  navigation  in  a  commercially  successful  sort  of  way, 
which  we  carefully  distinguish  from  the  navigation  of  the  past,  but 
you  make  it  possible  at  the  same  time  to  develop  a  very  large  amount 
of  hydro-electric  power. 

The  hydro-electric  power  of  the  Tennessee  River  is  probably  larger 
in  proportion  to  its  drainage  area  than  that  of  any  other  stream  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  There  was  recently  published  in  one  of  the 
technical  magazines  a  statement  of  the  minimum  water-power  in  the 
United  States.  I  hope  it  was  conservative,  for  the  figures  were  ap- 
proximately 27,000,000  horsepower.  If  the  United  States  has  no 
more  than  27,000,000  horsepower  in  all  of  its  magnificent  streams, 
then  the  Tennessee  River  Improvement  Association  will  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed; but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  is  a  conservative 
statement,  and  a  most  conservative  one,  for  careful  investigation, 
made  in  an  area  representing  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  drainage  area 
of  the  Tennessee  valley  above  Chattanooga,  shows  that  there  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  power  as  this  particular  survey  gave  us  credit  for 
and  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  after  extensive  investiga- 
tion, is  preparing  to  install  400,000  horsepower  of  hydro-electric 
equipment  in  that  small  valley. 

Hydro-electric  power  affects  our  national  prosperity  in  many  ways. 
Applied  to  the  railways,  it  means  a  great  step  toward  the  solution  of 
our  transportation  problem.  It  increases  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  railroad.  As  the  railroads  now  stand  they  ought  to  be  double 
tracked.  As  we  all  know,  and  many  of  us  to  our  sorrow,  they  fell 
down  when  it  came  to  a  national  emergency  not  long  ago  and  they 
should  have  had  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  new  capital  that 
they  never  had  in  order  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  commercial 
progress.  But  there  is  another  way,  the  electrical  engineers  tell  us, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad 
bears  it  out,  as  does  also  the  survey  recently  made  by  W.  S.  Murray; 
namely,  that  if  you  electrify  your  railroad  you  practically  accomplish 
the  same  thing  as  double-tracking  it.  Not  only  that;  you  reduce  the 
labor  cost,  you  increase  the  efficiency  of  every  man  working  on  the 
road  and  make  it  possible  to  keep  his  wages  up  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  total  expense  of  carrying  freight.  The  main  thing  is  to 
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get  the  power  cheaply  enough,  and  we  submit,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
that  the  cost  of  hydro-electric  power  consists  primarily  of  the  interest 
charges  on  the  investment  necessary  to  produce  the  power. 

We  do  not  endorse  changes  of  any  kind  in  our  national  currency 
system,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  one  who  is  advocating 
such  a  thing,  but  we  do  say  that  we  believe  that  a  plan  can  be  worked 
out  whereby  the  capital  charges  on  hydro-electric  power  can  be  amor- 
tized over  a  period  of  years,  so  that  finally  the  day  will  come  when 
the  entire  cost  of  the  power  will  merely  consist  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  power  plant,  the  amortization  fund  having  eliminated  the 
original  investment  from  the  books  so  there  is  no  longer  any  interest 
to  pay  on  that  investment. 

In  Norway  they  develop  hydro-electric  power  as  cheaply  as  $40  per 
horsepower,  in  Canada  it  costs  $60  to  $80  per  horsepower,  but  in  the 
United  States  you  are  lucky  if  you  do  it  for  $150  per  horsepower,  and 
generally  it  is  more  than  that.  The  average  hydro-electric  company 
actually  pays  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  for  its  money.  Assuming 
it  is  9  per  cent,  on  $150  that  is  $13.50  per  horsepower  every  year.  To 
operate  this  single  horsepower  in  a  large  plant  costs  $2  per  year,  so 
that  the  cost  of  producing  one  horsepower  at  the  switchboard  is  about 
$15  or  $16  per  year,  of  which  about  80  per  cent  represents  nothing  in 
the  world  but  interest  on  the  investment — a  perpetual  mortgage, 
which  .in  practice  is  seldom  or  never  paid  off.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  bonds  expire  there  is  another  charge  which  power  companies  must 
pay  for  refinancing  their  enterprises.  In  Norway,  where  the  invest- 
ment cost  is  $40  per  horsepower,  the  interest  is  only  $3.60  for  each 
horsepower  per  year,  so  that  the  total  cost  is  not  over  $6  or  $7  per 
horsepower-year.  By  applying  the  amortization  principle  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years,  however,  it  is  possible,  with  a  very  small 
amount  set  aside  annually,  to  retire  the  entire  investment  and  make 
possible  the  sale  of  hydro-electric  power  at  the  power  station  switch- 
board at  rates  approximating  those  in  Norway.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  which,  in  time,  we  hope  to  accomplish  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

What  we  have  in  mind  is  to  make  of  the  Tennessee  River  an  object 
lesson  in  river  improvement.  We  seek  to  make  this  stream  one 
wherein  are  brought  out  all  the  various  features  that  we  think  should 
be  developed  along  with  navigation.  For  instance,  there  is  the  matter 
of  flood  prevention.  At  first  thought  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  dam  would  successfully  regulate  the  flow  of  a 
river  for  power  and  navigation,  and  those  conditions  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  floods,  would  be  exactly  the  opposite;  that  is  to  say, 
for  flood  prevention  your  reservoirs  should  be  as  nearly  empty  as 
possible  all  the  time,  and  for  power  and  navigation  improvement  you 
should  keep  them  as  full  as  possible;  but  we  believe  that  there  can  be 
worked  out  a  compromise  whereby  there  will  be  sufficient  water  held 
in  storage  while  providing,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  reservoir  capacity 
kept  available  to  protect  certain  cities  and  low  lands  along  the  river 
from  the  disastrous  floods  which  sometimes  overtake  them. 
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The  citizens  of  Chattanooga  are  considering  a  bond  issue  of 
$7,500,000  to  protect  the  city  from  floods  but  they  are  holding  up 
their  program  to  see  whether  certain  dams  in  the  upper  tributaries 
which  will  impound  some  five  million  acre  feet  of  water  and  more,  will 
be  built  in  connection  with  the  Muscle  Shoals  proposition.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  built.  Our  good  friend  Mr.  Ford  tells  us  that 
it  is  one  of  the  things  he  is  going  to  do  if  he  gets  Muscle  Shoals,  and 
for  this  reason  among  many  others  we  would  like  to  have  him  get  it. 

Power  development  not  only  calls  for  locks  and  dams,  which  means 
permanent  and  satisfactory  navigation  improvement,  but  it  may  even 
assist  in  the  national  development  of  highways.  We  will  all  agree 
that  the  automobile  has  been  the  greatest  single  influence  for  good 
roads  that  civilization  has  known.  Mr.  Ford  thinks,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him,  that  automobiles  are  too  heavy.  He  believes 
that  they  can  be  made  lighter,  and  that,  if  some  cheap  power  can  be 
had,  there  is  a  way.  With  cheap  power,  aluminum,  one  of  this  earth's 
most  abundant  metals,  can  be  released  from  the  oxygen  with  which  it 
is  combined  in  nature  and  can  be  made  available  for  alloys  at  a  very 
low  price.  Mr.  Ford  would  also  apply  this  metal  to  railroads,  whose 
cars,  he  says,  are  much  too  heavy.  He  also  says  that  if  one  can  do 
that  with  aluminum  and  its  alloys,  why  not  .with  magnesium?  We 
say  that  we  see  no  reason  why  that  could  not  be  done,  for  down  in 
the  Tennessee  valley  there  are  simply  enormous  deposits  which  consist 
of  about  one-half  magnesia  and  the  other  half  lime.  There  is  a  very 
simple  way  in  which  lime  can  be  separated  from  the  magnesia  and 
then  with  very  cheap  secondary  power,  metallic  magnesium,  at  pres- 
ent almost  a  curiosity,  might  be  made  available  in  large  quantities. 

If  you  can  produce  metallic  magnesium  cheaply,  you  are  well  on 
the  way  to  competition  with  the  so-called  mystery  metal  which  the 
German  originators  call  "Electron,"  a  peculiar  alloy  having  high  ten- 
sile strength  and  at  the  same  time  extraordinary  lightness.  A  cubic 
foot  of  it  weighs  112  pounds,  whereas  a  cubic  foot  of  steel  weighs 
more  than  four  times  as  much.  So,  then,  Mr.  Ford  says:  "I  do  not 
see  why,  if  I  had  some  power  like  that,  I  could  not  go  down  there  and 
make  some  of  these  metals  and  then  perhaps  we  could  substitute  them 
for  some  of  the  dead  weight  that  is  now  being  carried;  and  perhaps 
our  cars  would  be  cheaper  and  would  run  farther  on  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  and  a  set  of  tires  and  perhaps  the  railroads  could  carry  a 
larger  live  load  at  less  cost" — and  we  say  we  agree  with  Mr.  Ford 
and  are  very  anxious  to  see  him  make  the  trial. 

"Now,"  he  says,  "if  I  could  do  that  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
cheap  fertilizers  for  the  farmers,  and  if  these  two  processes  were 
combined  in  some  way  whereby  when  I  got  one  I  could  get  the  other, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  that,  would  there?"  And  we  say,  "We 
do  not  see  how  there  could  possibly  be  any  objection  to  that."  So 
Mr.  Ford  has  in  his  mind  not  only  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  but 
of  these  light  metals,  all  of  which,  combined,  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  so  many  particulars  and  line  up  exactly  with  the  policy  of 
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the  Tennessee  River  Improvement  Association.  That  is  why  the 
Association  is  for  Mr.  Ford  and,  if  there  is  any  other  reason,  it  is 
because  these  things  take  large  capital  and  Mr.  Ford  has  it. 

The  story  of  Muscle  Shoals  is  a  long  one;  I  can't  begin  to  tell  it 
to  you  here.  It  dates  back  to  1827  when  the  State  of  Alabama  had 
400,000  acres  of  public  lands  and  there  was  such  a  clamor  to  open  up 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tennessee  River  that  they  donated  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  this  land  for  the  improvement  of  this  stretch 
of  the  river  where,  in  a  distance  of  approximately  36  miles,  the  river 
has  a  fall  of  about  135  feet.  That  was  the  head  of  navigation  in 
those  days  and  it  is  the  head  of  navigation  today  so  far  as  any  prac- 
ticable navigating  is  concerned — if  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  anybody 
in  Chattanooga.  They  have  seen  three  different  navigation  com- 
panies go  to  the  wall  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  navigate  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  They  know  whereof  they  speak.  The  first  effort  was 
to  improve  these  falls,  or  shoals,  of  the  Tennessee  for  navigation  only. 
There  was  no  thought  of  power  development  and  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  that  they  were  not  successful,  because,  if  there  were,  around 
those  shoals,  an  adequate  system  of  navigation  with  locks  of  sufficient 
size  to  take  care  of  any  possible  future  traffic,  our  power  development 
might  have  been  shut  but,  and  a  great  asset  might  have  been  lost  to 
the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  Tennessee  River  has  had  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
perience that  I  believe  nearly  every  river  in  the  United  States  has 
had,  namely,  that  the  Government  began  something  on  the  river  and 
didn't  finish  it.  When  they  started  the  development  possibly  about 
one-third  of  the  shoals  was  canalized.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary 
to  canalize  the  entire  stretch  of  the  shoals  in  order  to  have  any  prac- 
tical effect,  the  canal  was  never  much  used;  great  cottonwood  trees 
grew  up  along  the  bed  and  banks ;  the  channel  filled  up  with  mud ;  the 
gates  went  to  ruin  and  for  nearly  forty  years  there  was  no  traffic  on 
the  Tennessee  River  worthy  of  the  name.  The  canal  was  a  failure, 
simply  because  it  was  not  a  completed  job.  A  railroad  of  that  sort, 
built  in  that  way,  would  have  been  just  as  serious  a  failure  as  that 
canal  was. 

Then,  about  1870,  the  Federal  Government  started  work  again. 
They  adopted  a  revised  plan  on  an  enlarged  scale  and  in  1890,  after 
their  plans  had  become  obsolete,  the  canal  was  finally  finished;  but 
the  same  objections  which  held  true  of  the  first  canal  held  true  of  the 
second  canal,  namely,  they  failed  to  improve  the  Little  Muscle  Shoals 
below  the  rapids,  they  failed  to  improve  Nances  Reef  in  the  middle 
of  the  shoals  and  failed  to  improve  certain  shoals  above  the  canal, 
and,  for  practical  purposes,  the  canal  was  as  badly  off  in  1890  as  in 
1834.  So  there  was  no  navigation  of  any  importance  ever  passed 
through  it  and  the  railroads  gleefully  figured  out  that  it  cost  $42  to 
haul  a  ton  of  freight  through  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal.  To  be  sure 
it  did. 
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About  1906  it  was  finally  concluded  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
combine  power  development  with  the  navigation  development,  and  the 
present  plan  of  Muscle  Shoals  improvement  came  into  being  about 
that  time.  Large  capital  is  a  necessary  thing  in  the  development  of 
Muscle  Shoals  because  of  the  great  dams  required.  Dam  No.  2  is 
deemed  the  greatest  concrete  dam  in  the  world,  something  like  4,250 
feet  long,  about  100  feet  in  height  and  containing  about  1,200,000 
yards  of  concrete.  The  Engineers  were  fair  in  their  recommendation 
that  the  dam  should  be  credited  with  the  cost  of  building  a  canal 
around  it;  in  other  words,  they  agreed  that  the  development  of  the 
Shoals  for  navigation,  exclusive  of  water-power,  might  be  credited  to 
the  cost  of  the  power,  so  the  Association  felt  that  although  the  work 
would  require  a  large  investment,  still,  if  we  could  get  someone  who 
was  interested  in  the  power  to  take  hold  of  that  end  of  it,  there  was  a 
chance  that  a  cooperative  development  might  ultimately  be  made. 
But  the  war  came  on  and  the  United  States  Engineers  recommended 
against  any  cooperative  navigation-power  plan  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  interests,  because  Congress,  realizing  the  need  for 
nitrates  in  time  of  war,  had  set  aside  $20,000,000  for  nitrate  plants, 
which  it  was  realized  would  require  a  large  amount  of  power,  and  the 
Engineers  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Muscle  Shoals 
power  site  might  be  required  by  the  Government  for  the  production 
of  nitrates.  When  we  found  that  there  was  a  good  chance  to  get  a 
nitrate  plant  down  there  we  redoubled  our  energies  and  presented  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  resources  of  that  section  and  the  advantages 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  nitrate  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals  could  be  made  very  useful  to  the  farmers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fertilizers  in  peace  times,  it  was  finally  decided  to  locate 
the  plant  at  that  place. 

I  now  come  to  a  period  when  Muscle  Shoals  became  the  target  for 
all  of  the  volleys  of  abuse  that  all  of  its  enemies  could  possibly  find 
to  throw  at  it.  At  the  time  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  was  built,  Gentle- 
men, please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Federal  Government  had  at  stake 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers.  That  was  the  compelling  thing  in  the 
construction  of  that  plant — to  get  it  done.  Those  were  the  orders 
and  the  contractors  did  a  three  years'  job  in  eight  months.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  labor  difficulties.  There  was  profiteering,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors  but  upon  the  part  of  the  workmen 
themselves.  There  was  competition  between  two  Government  plants 
— this  one  and  the  one  at  Old  Hickory,  where  the  Government  was 
building  an  enormous  powder  plant.  Those  two  plants  began  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  men  and  this  ran  up  the  cost  to  a  very 
great  degree'.  The  Muscle  Shoals  project  has  been  most  unjustifiably 
villified  because  of  conditions  that  were  found  at  every  other  Govern- 
ment plant.  However,  now  that  the  smoke  is  clearing  away  and 
people  are  beginning  to  see  more  clearly  again,  the  project  is  recog- 
nized as  having  merit  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition,  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Ford  to  pay  $214,000,000  for  this  plant,  over  a  period  of  100 
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years,  has  brought  it  to  public  attention  in  such  a  way  that  the  senti- 
ment is  almost  unanimous  for  his  offer. 

In  order  to  show  what  taking  fertilizers  out  of  the  air  really  means, 
for  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  plant,  we  are  going  to  show  you  pic- 
tures of  the  process  which  has  been  completed  at  Muscle  Shoals  and 
is  ready  to  be  operated  whenever  Congress  gives  permission.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  power  to  operate  this  plant  is  to  be  had  from 
the  completion  of  Dam  No.  2,  the  so-called  Wilson  Dam,  on  which  the 
Government  has  spent  $17,000,000  and  which  now  stands  about  30  per 
cent  completed,  blocking  the  navigation  channel  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  making  it  totally  impossible  for  any  boats  or  barges  to 
pass  up  or  down  the  stream. 

The  story  of  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  a  romance  by 
itself.  It  begins  back  in  1898  when  Sir  William  Crookes,  then  the 
president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
stated  that,  if  the  nitrate  supply  of  the  world  were  not  increased,  we 
stood  a  good  chance  of  ultimately  starving  to  death.  China  is  already 
giving  us  a  demonstration  of  what  a  nitrogen  famine  means. 

Nitrate  Plant  No.  2  uses  the  so-called  cyanamid  process.  The 
atmosphere  about  us  contains  about  80  per  cent  of  free  or  uncombined 
nitrogen.  There  is  enough  nitrogen  above  every  single  acre  of  land 
to  produce  700,000  hundred-bushel  crops  of  corn.  If  the  atmosphere 
is  liquefied,  that  nitrogen  can  be  distilled  off  from  the  liquid  air  in  the 
form  of  a  gas.  It  is  necessary  to  find  some  substance  that  will  absorb 
the  gaseous  nitrogen,  and  in  the  cyanamid  process  calcium  carbide  is 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  production  of  cyanamid  consists 
simply  in  making  calcium  carbide,  causing  it  to  absorb  the  nitrogen 
gas  and  to  combine  chemically  with  it. 

The  process,  briefly,  consists  of  taking  a  mixture  of  small  lumps  of 
lime  and  coke  and  placing  them  within  a  brick  well,  open  at  the  top 
and  closed  except  for  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom.  This  well  is  elevated 
from  the  ground  and  contains  three  large  sticks  of  carbon,  called 
electrodes,  which  are  suspended  so  that  one  end  hangs  within  the  well. 
An  electric  current  is  passed  through  these  carbon  sticks  which  be- 
come white  hot  and  melt  the  mixture  so  it  can  be  tapped  off  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well  at  intervals  and  run  into  iron  chill  cars  where  it 
is  allowed  to  cool.  This  calcium  carbide  is  the  same  material  with 
which  we  were  all  familiar  some  years  ago  when  we  used  to  place  it 
in  small  generators  and  allow  water  to  drip  upon  it  to  produce  acety- 
lene gas  for  bicycle  and  automobile  lights,  etc. 

This  carbide  is  then  ground  and  carried  to  a  building  in  which  there 
are  long  rows  of  tank-like  ovens,  cylindrical,  as  you  see,  in  shape, 
within  each  of  which  there  is  a  wire  basket  containing  a  large  paper 
bag  filled  with  ground  carbide.  A  small  carbon  rod  is  inserted  in  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  covers  are  replaced  and  the  nitrogen  is 
pumped  into  the  cylinders  from  the  liquid  air  plant.  The  current  is 
turned  on,  the  paper  bag  is  consumed,  and  the  nitrogen  is  absorbed  by 
the  carbide,  forming  a  new  chemical  compound  called  calcium  cyana- 
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mid.  This  is  a  fertilizer  and  is  probably  the  cheapest  form  in  which 
nitrogen  can  be  furnished  to  agriculture. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  nitrate  plant,  however,  to  make  cyana- 
mid  as  a  final  product,  for  it  is  primarily  a  war  plant  built  to  produce 
ammonium  nitrate.  The  cyanamid,  after  grinding,  is  placed  within 
large  tank-like  receivers  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam 
under  pressure  and  the  hydrogen  from  the  steam  unites  with  the 
nitrogen  in  the  cyanamid  and  forms  ammonia  gas.  This  gas  is  piped 
to  a  large  building  containing  a  long  row  of  small,  metal,  box-like 
oxidizers  where,  in  the  presence  of  air,  it  is  passed  rapidly  through  a 
hot  gauze  made  of  specially  prepared  platinum.  This  has  the  effect 
of  burning  or  oxidizing  the  ammonia  into  a  gas  called  nitrous  oxide. 
This  nitrous  oxide  is  condensed  and  dissolved  in  water  to  form  weak 
nitric  acid,  the  nitric  acid  forming  in  these  tall  towers  containing  fire 
brick  perforated  with  a  spiral  shaped  hole  through  which  the  nitric 
acid  trickles.  After  being  concentrated  the  nitric  acid  is  taken  to  this 
neutralizing  building  where  an  additional  supply  of  ammonia  gas  is 
caused  to  bubble  up  through  the  acid  tank  causing  a  precipitate  of 
ammonium  nitrate  to  form.  This  precipitate,  as  you  see,  is  handled 
a  good  deal  like  sugar,  for  it  is  revolved  in  those  centrifugal  grainers 
and  finally  packed  in  barrels  for  shipment.  If  phosphoric  acid  had 
been  substituted  for  nitric  acid  at  the  last  stage  of  the  process  and 
the  ammonia  gas  had  been  combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid  by  the 
same  neutralizing  method,  the  compound  formed  would  have  been  am- 
monium phosphate,  one  of  the  most  concentrated  forms  of  plant  food 
known  to  science. 

The  ammonium  nitrate  is  shipped  to  shell  loading  plants  where  it  is 
combined  with  TNT  (tri-nitro-toluol)  in  the  manufacture  of  amatol, 
a  shell  bursting  explosive.  Before  the  nitrate  plant  was  built,  this 
country  was  dependent  for  nitrates  upon  two  sources:  first,  the  lim- 
ited production  of  ammonia  from  the  by-product  coke  ovens  which 
depends  for  its  output  upon  the  production  of  coke,  which  in  turn  de- 
pends upon  the  iron  industry;  and  second,  the  shipment  of  nitrate  of 
soda  from  Chile.  At  one  time  during  the  war  these  shipments  of 
nitrate  were  only  four  weeks  ahead  of  the  military  demand  and,  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  military  program  would  call  for  explosives 
in  a  quantity  ten  times  as  great  as  any  previous  estimates,  the  Gov- 
ernment undertook  the  building  of  this  great  nitrate  plant. 

The  events  which  preceded  the  building  of  this  plant  would  have 
delighted  an  alien  enemy,  for  although  the  act  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  nitrate  plants  was  passed  in  May,  1916,  the  scientific 
board  which  was  appointed  to  recommend  a  process,  recommended  a 
program  of  experimentation  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  not 
until  October,  1917,  some  seventeen  months  after  the  law  was  passed, 
that  the  United  States  went  to  the  only  successful  operating  nitrogen 
fixation  process  in  this  country,  conducted  by  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  an  American  corporation  which,  because  of  our  water-power 
policy,  had  been  driven  to  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara  Falls. 
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Within  eight  months  from  the  time  of  beginning  construction,  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company  completed  what  is  probably  the  largest 
nitrate  plant  in  the  world. 

While  the  nitrate  plant  was  under  construction,  President  Wilson 
authorized  the  building  of  the  dam  in  the  Tennessee  River  adjoining 
the  nitrate  plant  reservation.  This  dam  was  planned  to  furnish  the 
power  to  operate  the  nitrate  plant  which  would  call  for  about  120,000 
horsepower-years  for  its  continuous  operation.  The  requirement  of 
Mr.  Ford  that  the  Government  should  install  about  600,000  horse- 
power at  this  dam  is  very  misleading.  It  gives  the  impression  that 
there  is  really  600,000  horsepower  available  there  throughout  the 
year.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  If  all  the  water  in  the  Tennessee 
River  could  be  so  regulated  as  to  flow  uniformly  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  another,  in  the  average  year  it  would  produce  at  Dam  No.  2 
about  415,000  horsepower.  There  is  water  enough  at  certain  times 
for  upward  of  2,000,000  horsepower,  and  by  building  storage  dams  in 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  by  supplementing 
some  of  the  power  by  the  operation  of  steam  power  plants,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  about  600,000  useful  horsepower;  but  less  than  half 
of  this  power  will  be  continuous  and  the  greater  part  of  it  would  be 
available  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  this  plant  will  produce  any 
kind  of  fertilizers.  On  the  contrary,  while  there  are  three  fertilizing 
elements  in  commercial  use,  namely,  nirtogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  this  plant  is  adapted  in  its  present  form  to  produce  only  one 
of  the  nitrogen  fertilizers,  namely,  calcium  cyanamid.  Only  by  costly 
additions  and  alterations  could  it  produce  other  forms  of  nitrogen 
fertilizers,  but  with  cheap  power  and  the  phosphate  rock  available 
nearby  these  alterations  can  be  so  made  as  to  include  not  only  nitro- 
gen fertilizers  but  phosphoric  acid  and  possibly  even  potash.  The 
chief  hope  of  producing  potash  fertilizer  cheaply  lies  in  the  prospect 
of  producing  it  as  a  by-product  in  connection  with  other  processes. 
It  is  also  hoped  to  utilize  electro-chemical  methods  to  produce  com- 
pounds during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  a  large  supply  of 
secondary  power  is  available.  This  would  be,  in  effect,  the  chemical 
storage  of  power,  something  which  is  believed  to  be  quite  new  in  in- 
dustry and  which  may  lead  to  far-reaching  economies. 

There  are  two  nitrate  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals,  one  of  them  Nitrate 
Plant  No.  1,  using  the  so-called  Haber  process,  the  details  of  the  de- 
sign of  which  were  not  known  in  America  except  in  a  general  way  at 
the  time  the  plant  was  built.  A  special  program  of  experimentation 
was  adopted  and  some  $13,000,000  was  expended  in  the  dam  and  in 
building  the  nitrate  plant.  While  this  plant  was  not  successful,  the 
German  patents  afterward  became  available  in  the  United  States,  and 
full  information  regarding  this  process  could  then  be  utilized.  There 
is  in  operation  a  small  plant,  which  is  believed  to  be  successful,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  So  far  as  is  known  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mr. 
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Ford  from  using  the  Haber  or  other  processes  at  Muscle  Shoals  pro- 
viding the  economy  justifies  the  cost  of  the  installation. 

Ammonium  nitrate  would  make  a  splendid  form  of  concentrated  fer- 
tilizer were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  it  tends  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  so  rapidly  that  it  could  not  be  used  in 
a  fertilizer  drill.  The  fixed  nitrogen  laboratory  established  by  the 
Government,  now  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made 
special  studies  with  ammonium  nitrate  and  has  concluded  that  it  can 
be  oil-coated  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  absorb  sufficient  moisture 
to  ruin  it  for  fertilizer  purposes.  Ammonium  nitrate  contains  35  per 
cent  pure  nitrogen  while  Chilean  nitrate  contains  only  16  per  cent, 
but  the  most  concentrated  form  is  that  known  as  urea,  which  "contains 
nearly  43  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  which  if  it  can  be  produced  cheaply 
enough  would  become  an  ideal  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

Political  opponents  have  claimed  that  the  'nitrogen  program  was 
one  of  misdirected  effort,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Muscle  Shoals 
project  is  the  one  outstanding  war-time  enterprise  of  the  Government 
for  which  there  has  been  an  active  demand  in  time  of  peace  and  from 
which  the  Government  bids  fair  to  realize  a  real  economic  benefit  in 
the  future.  If  such  a  plant  had  been  available  prior  to  the  war, 
scores  of  ships  would  never  have  been  needed  to  haul  nitrates  from 
Chile,  and  the  saving  in  lives  and  money  can  never  be  estimated. 

The  question  of  disposition  of  the  Government's  nitrate  plants  has 
turned  the  spotlight  on  the  fertilizer  industry  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  this  project, 
begun  in  war  time  to  furnish  nitrates,  may  result  in  a  real  and  lasting 
benefit  to  American  agriculture.  (Applause.) 

(The  pictures  exhibited  in  connection  with  Mr.  Waldo's  address 
gave  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  situation  at  Muscle  Shoals,  showing  the 
incompleted  Wilson  Dam,  the  nitrate  plants,  the  machinery  used  in 
the  process  of  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air,  etc.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  program  is  not  yet  completed,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  and  we  wish  you  especially  to  remain  if  possible.  The 
Chair  will  consume  no  time  in  presenting  the  next  speaker  to  you, 
except  to  say  that,  as  the  Chair  understands  it,  Mr.  Woods  will  ex- 
plain to  you  a  method  of  stabilizing  the  banks  of  alluvial  rivers,  such 
as  the  Missouri.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr. 
M.  W.  Woods,  whom  I  commend  to  your  courteous  attention.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

STABILIZING  THE  BANKS  OF  ALLUVIAL  RIVERS 
Address— Mark  W.  Woods,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

President    Woods    Brothers    Construction    Co. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONGRESS: 

I  feel  a  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  this  CONGRESS  for  the  courtesy 
extended  me  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  which  I  am 
about  to  discuss  and  illustrate. 
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We  have  no  greater  national  loss  than  that  caused  by  the  erosion 
of  the  rivers  that  traverse  the  country.  In  the  main  these  rivers  are 
bordered  by  broad  lands  of  matchless  productiveness.  The  soil  is  the 
accumulated  fertility  of  the  ages — the  wash  from  the  vast  sections 
drained  by  these  streams.  This  fertility  is  well  nigh  inexhaustible 
and  is  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  crops,  but  each  year  an  untold 
quantity  of  this  wonderful  land  is  eaten  away  by  the  rivers  at  flood 
stages,  and  much  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

Until  recently  no  system  of  protection  had  been  discovered  to  pre- 
vent this  destructive  performance  of  the  rivers.  It  remained  for  a 
Superintendent  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  to  devise  a  plan  which  has 
entirely  revolutionized  river  protection  and  made  it  effective.  This 
Superintendent  invented  a  reinforced  concrete  pile,  which  bears  his 
name — The  Bignell  Pile — which  can  be  sunk  by  the  hydraulic  method, 
without  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  or  the  application  of  weight.  This 
pile  was  designed  specifically,  and  was  first  used,  for  foundation  pur- 
poses on  the  Platte  River  at  Ashland,  Nebr.,  where  the  Burlington 
constructed  a  bridge  on  its  main  line.  There  is  much  quicksand 
along  the  Platte  River  and  the  securing  of  foundations  for  bridge 
abutments  is  a  most  expensive  and  trying  undertaking.  It  was  the 
inventor's  idea,  and  he  had  the  correct  one,  to  make  a  pile  long  enough 
to  reach  to  bed  rock,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Ashland  structure  was 
approximately  50  feet.  A  number  of  these  piles  were  sunk  to  solid 
rock  foundation,  then  moulds  were  placed  about  the  heads  of  the 
piles  and  the  solid  concrete  abutment  built  from  there  up  to  the  de- 
sired level. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  this  pile  is  designed;  for 
instance,  the  50-foot  pile  is  16  inches  square,  and  has  a  4-inch  pipe 
running  down  its  center  the  full  length,  with  a  1-inch  outlet  in  the 
nose  or  point.  At  intervals  of  4  or  5  feet,  half-inch  pipes,  connected 
with  the  central  4-inch  pipe,  are  brought  out  to  the  sides  of  the  pile 
with  the  ends  turned  upward.  Water  pressure  is  applied  through  a 
hose  connection  made  in  the  top  or  head  of  the  pile;  normally  175 
pounds  to  250  pounds  pressure  are  used.  The  stream  spurts  with 
great  force  from  the  1-inch  outlet,  like  a  stream  playing  from  a  fire 
hose  nozzle.  This  bores  down  into  the  ground  when  the  pile  is  held 
in  vertical  position.  From  all  of  the  jets  on  the  four  sides  the  water 
spurts  upward,  forcing  the  sediment  up  and  eliminating  friction,  thus 
allowing  the  pile  to  sink  by  its  own  weight. 

In  this  connection  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that,  in  a  recent 
demonstration  made  on  hard  ground,  a  45-foot  pile  weighing  six  tons 
was  sunk  by  this  process  to  a  depth  of  83  feet  in  exactly  eight  minutes 
through  material  very  difficult  of  penetration;  then,  the  water  being 
left  running  under  somewhat  reduced  pressure,  this  pile  was  lifted 
again  and  swung,  free  of  the  ground.  Another  pile  of  similar  dimen- 
sions was  sunk  from  a  scaffold,  or  "batter,"  on  a  12  Ms -degree  incline 
its  full  length,  the  time  required  being  eleven  minutes  and  it  held  to 
the  exact  inclination  of  the  "batter."  Then  two  piles  were  sunk 
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which  were  of  a  type  known  as  sheet  piling.  These  dovetail,  like 
flooring  boards,  each  pile  having  a  fishtail  groove  and  an  edge  to 
match.  They  are  designed  for  seawalls  and  harbor  purposes  and 
when  placed  form  a  solid  wall.  The  dimensions  of  those  used  in  this 
demonstration  were  12  inches  thick,  24  inches  face  and  40  feet  long. 
A  less  time  was  required  in  the  sinking  of  this  design,  due  presum- 
ably to  the  lesser  thickness.  They  were  all  placed  by  the  same  pro- 
cess and  all  were  sunk  by  their  own  weight  and  all  pulled  as  indicated. 

As  the  Burlington  has  much  right-of-way  bordering  the  Missouri 
River,  it  was  the  inventor's  idea  that  this  pile  could  be  used  for  an- 
chorage and  trees  attached  thereto  by  means  of  cables  and  that  the 
current,  being  retarded  somewhat  as  it  passed  through  the  mat  of 
trees,  would  deposit  a  portion  of  the  silt  it  carried  and  build  a  bar 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Accordingly,  this  was  done  at  Gibson, 
Neb.,  just  south  of  Omaha,  where  the  Burlington  had  an  extensive 
yardage  which  was  menaced  by  the  river  cutting  away  the  banks. 
The  results  of  this  initial  trial  were  so  completely  successful  that  our 
Company  acquired  the  rights  for  the  use  of  this  method  for  the  pro- 
tection of  extensive  farm  lands  which  we  own  along  the  river.  We 
have  now  six  steamboats  and  outfits  doing  contract  work  along  the 
Missouri  River,  from  South  Dakota  to  near  St.  Louis.  We  have  two 
steamboats  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  California  and  we  are  now 
working  on  contracts  on  the  Miami  River  in  Indiana  and  in  other 
sections. 

The  method  is  this:  The  pile  is  sunk  for  anchorage  purposes  with 
cables  attached.  We  have  found  that  a  pile  20  feet  long  and  14  inches 
square,  weighing  nearly  three  tons,  has  the  dimensions  best  suited  for 
our  river  work.  We  sink  them  from  50  to  115  feet  below  the  normal 
flow  of  the  river,  out  of  reach  of  any  possible  scour.  We  use  one  pile 
for  every  35  feet  of  retard,  a  retard  of  100  feet  requiring  three  anchor 
piles.  They  are  placed  at  right  angles  from  the  bank  with  enough 
cable  to  locate  the  retard  100  feet  down  stream.  Trees  are  cut  along 
the  bank  and  placed  in  the  retard  either  by  means  of  a  hoist  on  the 
bank  or  a  barge  towed  by  the  boat.  When  they  are  delivered  by  the 
barge  they  are  laced  into  mats  by  means  of  %-inch  steel  cable,  every 
tree  being  securely  tied  and  the  cable  stapled.  Then  the  1-inch  cable 
attached  to  the  anchor  pile  is  fastened  to  this  mat,  the  tree  tops 
always  pointing  down  stream,  and  the  boat  pulls  the  barge  away 
from  beneath.  Usually  from  250  to  350  trees  are  used  in  a  retard, 
depending  upon  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  length  of  the  retard  and 
the  size  of  the  trees;  in  this  case,  however,  4,200  trees  were  used. 
The  retards  when  completed  form  a  wall  of  trees  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river  to  near  high  water  level.  The  retards  are  made  higher  next 
to  the  bank,  gfadually  sloping  toward  mid-stream. 

The  current  is  not  diverted;  it  continues  to  flow  in  the  same  course 
but,  being  retarded  somewhat,  the  process  of  sedimentation  begins 
and  gradually  a  bar,  both  down  stream  and  up  stream  from  the  re- 
tard, is  built  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Sedimentation  naturally 
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is  most  effective  when  the  river  is  running  at  flood  stage.  After  the 
water  recedes,  the  bar  comes  into  view  and  the  river  ceases  to  eat 
away  the  bank.  Recurring  floods  build  the  bar  higher  and  in  time 
it  becomes  available  for  farming  purposes.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  for  every  100  feet  of  retard  1,000  feet  of  river  bank  is  pro- 
tected, on  the  average.  This  method  merely  takes  advantage  of  a 
simple  principle.  Still  water  holds  the  minimum  amount  of  sediment. 
The  swifter  the  current  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  silt  carried,  so 
any  slowing  down  process  causes  the  silt  to  deposit. 

These  retards  are  built  in  series  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  situation,  the  distance  between  them  being  determined  by  the  de- 
gree of  the  curve  of  the  shore  line.  They  are  placed  farther  apart 
on  a  fairly  straight  course  and  closer  together  as  the  curve  becomes 
more  acute.  As  compared  with  former  methods  of  protection,  this 
plan  has  commended  itself  not  only  because  of  its  efficiency,  but  be- 
cawse  of  its  cheapness  also. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  method  are  almost 
unbelievable.  In  one  instance,  at  Folsom,  Iowa,  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road had  spent  $1,500,000  in  an  attempt  to  protect  its  right  of  way 
where  the  river  had  turned  sharply  from  its  course  to  the  eastward 
and  was  eating  its  way  steadily  toward  the  railroad.  In  one  case  a 
train  load  of  rock  was  run  out  on  a  spur  and  dumped,  cars  and  all, 
into  the  river,  yet  nothing  more  than  emergency  protection  had  been 
obtained.  Three  retards  were  later  placed  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  deep  channel  in  this  elbow  was  so  completely  choked 
by  silt  that  when  the  flood  water  came  the  current  moved  directly 
down  stream  cutting  across  a  bar  that  had  been  accumulating  for 
years — and  the  Burlington  right  of  way  was  left  safe  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  river.  (Applause.) 

At  a  point  known  as  The  Narrows,  north  of  Council  Bluffs,  the 
Illinois  Central  main  line  was  seriously  menaced  for  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more.  Formerly  the  river  had  moved  in  quite  a  direct  course, 
but  a  bar  had  begun  forming  in  mid-stream  which  divided  the  cur- 
rent. That  part  of  it  which  flowed  on  the  east  side  of  the  bar  began 
cutting  into  the  bank  on  the  Iowa  side  and  a  rainbow  curve  nearly 
two  miles  in  length  was  finally  formed  as  it  cut  into  the  fertile  lands. 
The  main  flow  of  the  river  followed  this  course,  but  by  the  placing  of 
retards,  beginning  at  a  point  up  stream  from  this  island  bar  and 
following  down  at  intervals  until  nine  retards  had  been  placed,  this 
channel,  where  the  water  had  been  running  from  15  to  30  feet  in 
depth,  became  an  expansive  bar  and  the  river  elected  to  run  again 
down  the  more  direct  and  logical  channel. 

In  this  connection  it  is  rather  interesting  that  the  actual  cost  of 
installing  this  work,  which  provided  a  complete  and  permanent  pro- 
tection, was  less  than  the  annual  maintenance  which  the  railroad  had 
been  obliged  to  expend.  That  is  a  feature  which  offers  great  en- 
couragement in  this  work  of  river  and  harbor  protection — the  cheap- 
ness of  it  compared  wtih  other  methods  which  have  been  tried.  The 
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states  bordering  the  Missouri  River  have  either  passed  new  laws  or 
amended  existing  laws  so  that  farming  districts  may  be  formed  for 
providing  this  protection  and  many  such  districts  have  been  organized 
from  Pierre,  S.  D.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  protection  of  farm 
lands.  In  a  number  of  cases  owners  of  farm  lands,  city  and  munici- 
pal property  and  railroads,  have  combined  to  obtain  this  protection. 
In  such  cases  bonds  are  voted,  just  as  when  drainage  districts  are 
formed,  and  the  costs  are  levied  in  accordance  with  the  benefits,  thus 
providing  an  equitable  plan. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  many  engineers,  railroad  men  and 
inventors  have  inspected  this  river  protection  work  which  our  Com- 
pany has  installed  and  the  endorsement  has  been  unanimous.  It  has 
entirely  revolutionized  river  protection  efforts.  The  system  has  been 
adopted  by  several  railroads  as  a  standard  method.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  conservation  movement  ever  undertaken.  By 
this  method,  which  holds  the  stream  in  its  proper  place  and  deepens 
its  channel,  navigation  will  be  restored  on  the  Missouri  and  on  other 
rivers  of  a  similar  nature.  (Applause.) 

Now,  as  the  moving  pictures  showing  this  work  are  run,  I  will  call 
your  attention  from  time  to  time  to  phases  of  it  that  you  may  get  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  pictures. 

(The  pictures,  which  showed  the  method  of  sinking  the  piles  and 
constructing  the  retards  and  the  results  produced,  were  greeted  with 
frequent  applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Mr.  Woods,  I  am  sure  I  represent  the  thought 
of  the  audience  in  thanking  you  very  much  for  this  presentation. 

The  work  and  name  of  Mr.  Woods  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  officials  through  Senator  Jones,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Flood  Committee  in  the 
House,  by  Senator  Ransdell  and  also  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
his  Assistant.  From  their  description  we  felt  that  the  educational 
feature  of  its  presentation  would  be  well  worth  the  time  and  we  re- 
quested Mr.  Woods  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  come  and  present  it  to  us. 
We  of  the  East  cannot  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  matter — we 
who  do  not  live  along  these  great  alluvial  rivers  subject  to  floods.  If 
Mr.  Woods  has  solved  the  problem,  he  is  a  benefactor;  and  let  us 
hope  that  he  will  reap  some  of  the  filthy  lucre  at  the  same  time.  I 
know  an  old  gentleman,  a  very  successful  fisherman,  who  was  once 
asked  how  he  caught  so  many  fish.  He  said:  "If  you  want  to  catch 
fish  you  have  to  have  more  sense  than  the  fish."  This  gentleman 
seems  to  have  had  more  sense  than  the  Missouri  River.  (Applause.) 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  last  feature  of  the  program  this 
evening  is  an  animated  cartoon  on  the  proposed  improvement  of 
Jamaica  Bay.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  geography  of 
New  York  Harbor  and  its  environments  know  something  about 
Jamaica  Bay.  Improvements  have  been  considered  there  for  years 
and  they  are  now  realizing  on  some  of  them,  and  yet  they  have  only 
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made  a  beginning.  We  will  be  glad  now  to  present  these  pictures. 
It  will  be  very  brief. 

You  will  notice,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  this  program  is  exceed- 
ingly educational,  and  will  well  repay  the  trip  to  Washington  and 
attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  CONGRESS. 

(Here  followed  an  animated  cartoon,  presented  by  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  gave  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  present 
conditions  and  the  proposed  improvements  in  Jamaica  Bay  and  was 
heartily  applauded.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  CONGRESS  convenes  at  10.00  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  Kindly  attend  promptly  because  we  have  a  most  at- 
tractive program. 

Thereupon,  at  11.00  o'clock  p.m.,  the  session  adjourned. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

Thursday  Morning,  March  2 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  for  the  second  day's  session  at 
10:25  A.  M. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Convention  will  be  in  order.  We  will  pro- 
ceed this  morning1,  first  in  the  order  of  the  program,  later  not  for- 
getting to  present  to  you  Mr.  Shepherd  who  was  crowded  out  of  the 
afternoon  program  of  yesterday. 

The  next  gentleman  whom  the  Chair  will  present  has  an  interest- 
ing thought  in  connection  with  a  new  artificial  waterway,  which  inci- 
dentally will  prove  of  service  to  the  country  in  other  respects.  He 
is  familiar  with  his  subject,  has  dreamed  about  it  and  believes  it  may 
be  converted  into  reality.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr. 
Millard  F.  Bowen  of  Buffalo,  who  will  discuss  the  subject  "A  Free, 
and  All-American,  Ship  Canal."  (Applause.) 

A  FREE,  AND  ALL-AMERICAN,  SHIP  CANAL 

Address— Millard  F.  Bowen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

I  am  honored  in  being  allowed  to  address  you.  We  are  proceeding 
in  a  business-like  way,  without  any  great  amount  of  publicity,  to 
develop  a  canal  through  the  State  of  New  York  almost  identical  in 
plan  with  what  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  that  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  and  reported  in  1900.  That  report 
of  1900  followed  a  report  of  the  Commission  that  was  appointed 
previously  by  President  Cleveland.  Both  of  those  Commissions  were 
composed  of  men  widely  known  as  economists  and  engineers  of  highest 
reputation  and  President  Cleveland's  message  to  Congress,  at  the 
time  that  he  submitted  the  report  of  1896,  illustrates  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  very  ideas  that  are  now  expressed,  that  were 
expressed  yesterday  by  the  governors,  were  in  his  mind,  that  it  would 
require  at  that  time,  1897,  when  he  transmitted  the  report,  further 
investigation.  The  words  that  he  used  were  as  follows : 

"The  advantages  of  the  direct  and  unbroken  water  transportation 
of  the  products  of  our  western  states  and  territories  from  convenient 
points  of  shipment  to  our  seaports  are  plainly  palpable. 

"The  report  of  the  commissioners  contains,  in  my  opinion,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  feasibility  of  securing  such  transportation  and  gives 
ground  for  the  anticipation  that  better  and  more  uninterrupted  com- 
merce, through  the  plan  suggested,  between  the  great  west  and  for- 
eign ports,  with  the  increase  of  national  prosperity  which  must  follow 
in  its  train,  will  not  long  escape  American  enterprise  and  activity." 

The  commissioners  that  he  appointed  were  Messrs.  John  B.  Angell 
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of  Michigan  University,  John  E.  Russell  of  Massachusetts,  and  Lyman 
E.  Cooley  of  Illinois.  Following  the  recommendations  of  President 
Cleveland,  President  McKinley  appointed  an  equally  eminent  commis- 
sion who  went  to  work  then  and  spent  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  of  $485,000  in  making  a  complete  survey  of  the 
routes  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean.  As  a  result  of  their  years  of 
work  this  immense  and  valuable  and  detailed  report,  which  was  com- 
plete in  all  details  as  to  engineering  and  economics,  was  made  and 
submitted  to  Congress,  in  1900. 
There  is  a  saying, 

"Measures,  not  men,  our  purpose  high; 

But  men  for  the  measures,  lest  the  measures  die." 

So,  many  good  things  are  buried  that  have  been  recommended  and 
I  am  afraid  that  this  would  have  been  buried,  but  it  has  been  resur- 
rected and,  almost  in  detail,  my  plan  follows  the  recommendation  of 
that  Commission  of  1900. 

The  men  that  were  selected  by  President  McKinley  were  Raymond, 
Noble  and  Wisner,  and  their  report  was  based  not  only  upon  the 
engineering  feasibility  of  the  different  plans,  but  also  upon  the 
economics,  and  just  a  few  parts  of  that  report  I  will  read.  They 
say:  "It  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  barge  canal  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions requiring  transfers  at  Buffalo  and  New  York  might  be  of  more 
direct  benefit  to  the  State  of  New  York  than  a  canal  of  sufficient 
-dimensions  for  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  ships,  but  much  of  this 
benefit  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  producers  and  shippers  of  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Moreover,  with  such  a  canal,  the  large  interests 
of  shipbuilding  and  winter  traffic  for  the  lake  fleet  would  be  unpro- 
vided for.  For  foreign  traffic  the  thirty  foot  waterway  shows  a  much 
lower  cost  of  transportation  than  the  twenty-one  foot  waterway." 
The  final  recommendations  of  that  report  were  for  a  twenty-one  foot 
waterway,  but  I  have  changed  details  so  as  to  make  the  plan  thirty 
feet,  with  harbors  at  all  convenient  places  thirty  feet  deep,  and  at 
this  point  I  will  show  in  some  detail  the  route  of  the  canal.  (Referring 
to  a  map.) 

We  start  from  a  point  south  of  Lackawanna,  near  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.,  in  a  harbor  that  will  be  eight  feet  lower  than  mean  lake  level, 
so  that  an  inflow  will  always  be  availabe,  there  being  at  that  point  of 
the  lake  a  variation,  in  case  of  storms,  of  as  much  as  12  feet  at  times. 
The  interior  of  the  harbor  here  will  be  8  feet  lower  and  we  then  carry 
that  depth  at  a  drop  of  only  two  inches  to  the  mile  until  the  canal 
reaches  a  point  near  Lockport.  The  canal  will  be  300  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  deep,  with  lift  bridges.  At  a  point  near  Lockport  there  would  be 
a  drop  of  210  feet  in  one  single  lock.  In  Canada  they  have  locks 
already  at  Peterboro  of  65  feet  drop.  There  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  those  locks  and  these  locks  that  would  be  so  much  higher. 
The  Canadian  locks  are  counterbalanced,  the  two  sides  being  of  equal 
weight.  It  takes  very  little  power  to  raise  a  boat  from  the  lower  to 
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the  higher  level.  Of  course  the  boat  or  barge  will  displace  its  own 
weight  of  water,  therefore  the  balance  is  equally  kept  all  the  time  and 
no  appreciable  amount  of  power,  or  loss  of  water,  comes  into  the 
operation  of  such  locks  and  they  are  perfectly  feasible. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  for  engineers  such  men  as 
Isham  Randolph  of  Chicago,  who  unfortunately  died  last  year,  and 
Dr.  J.  A.  Waddell,  who  by  the  way  is  on  his  way  back  from  China  at 
the  present  time,  having  been  in  China  at  the  instance  of  their  govern- 
ment to  do  work  there.  I  have  sought  for  and  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  very  best  talent  in  all  of  the  initial  part  of  this  work. 

The  first  lock,  aside  from  the  entrance  lock  of  eight  feet,  would 
be  at  Lockport,  and  in  connection  with  these  two  locks  there  would  be 
power  plants  that  would  develop,  the  two  locks  together,  800,000  H.  P. 
of  electricity.  The  second  lock,  with  a  drop  of  over  a  hundred  feet, 
comes  just  before  reaching  the  lower  level,  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario, 
which  backs  up  in  Eighteen  Mile  Creek  at  this  point.  The  treaty 
with  Canada  provides  not  only  that  20,000  cubic  feet  of  water  may 
be  diverted  from  Lake  Erie  or  Niagara  River  for  power,  but  that  any 
amount,  not  stating  any  limit,  may  be  diverted  in  excess  of  that  for 
sanitation  and  navigation.  There  will  be  no  necessity  of  interfering 
with  the  present  power  development  at  the  Falls,  with  the  power 
water  that  is  allowed  by  treaty,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any  delay  in 
getting  a  new  treaty  with  Canada  because  all  of  the  reasonable 
amount  of  water  necessary  for  sanitation  and  navigation,  in  addition 
to  that  used  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  is  available. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  previous  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sanitary  Canal  there  was  a  very  high  death  rate  in  Chi- 
cago from  typhoid.  That  was  one  of  the  points,  the  sanitary  feature, 
that  led  me  at  first  to  the  development  of  this  plan,  whereby  we  could 
keep  the  sewage  away  from  our  drinking  water  by  reversing  Buffalo 
River.  We  could  keep  away  all  of  the  nastiness  and  filth  that  now 
goes  out  through  the  river  into  the  lake  and  into  Niagara  River 
polluting  all  of  the  water,  so  that  the  sewage  has  even  destroyed  the 
fishing  that  I  used  to  enjoy  so  much  in  the  river,  and  that  feature  is  of 
tremendous  importance.  The  plan  calls  for  reversing  Buffalo  River 
into  this  canal  and  all  of  the  streams  that  come  from  the  east  into 
the  lake  and  the  river  will  be  intercepted  by  the  canal.  The  canal, 
being  eight  feet  lower  than  the  mean  level  of  the  lake,  will  take  all 
of  that  water  and  the  canal  being  so  large  and  so  slow  in  running, 
the  self  purification  by  insolation,  by  sedimentation,  by  bacterial 
action,  by  all  the  scientific  means  that  are  now  so  well  known,  will 
purify  that  water ;  and,  if  it  is  not  purified  to  a  sufficient  extent,  why 
then  the  use  of  chlorine  and  other  means  will  be  resorted  to  so  that 
there  will  be  no  contamination  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  drinking  water 
of  all  of  these  communities  on  the  Niagara  River  will  be  kept  free 
from  that  sewage.  So  much  for  this  end  of  the  canal.  I  will  have  to 
pass  on  rapidly  because  the  time  is  limited. 

Passing  into  Lake  Ontario  it  is  120  miles  to  a  point  east  of  Oswego. 
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There  a  rise  from  the  lake  of  137  feet  will  be  provided  for  also  by 
locks  similar  to  those  that  I  have  described  and  the  table  lands  will 
be  improved  so  that  a  single  level  of  380  feet  above  the  Hudson  River 
will  be  maintained  for  ninety  miles  from  this  point  to  Little  Falls. 

You  see  the  plan  does  not  take  any  water  away  from  Lake  Ontario 
because  we  rise  from  the  lake  there  137  feet,  and  all  of  those  streams 
that  rise  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills  will  furnish  enough 
water  for  navigation  and  for  power.  'There  will  be  at  the  Niagara 
end  800,000  horsepower  development,  and  at  the  other  end  700,000 
horsepower  development,  and  it  is  calculated  by  us  that  the  return 
from  the  sale  of  that  power  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  whole 
investment,  so  that  Congress  will  not  have  to  appropriate  any  money 
for  the  development  of  this  enterprise. 

The  first  lock  down  from  this  high  level  at  Little  Falls,  then  the 
second  lock  at  Mindensville,  the  third  at  Amsterdam,  the  fourth  at 
Guilderland,  and  the  fifth  at  the  Hudson  River,  will  make  six  locks  in 
all,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Hudson.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween this  route  that  I  have  described  and  the  one  recommended  by 
the  McKinley  Commission  is  that,  instead  of  going  down  through  the 
Oswego  River  to  Oswego,  I  cut  across  from  Lake  Oneida  to  a  point 
with  a  new  harbor  at  Sage  Creek.  There  will  be  a  new  harbor  also  at 
Olcott  and  sufficient  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  at  Kenwood  just 
below  Albany. 

The  Commission's  report  recommended  that,  instead  of  following 
the  old  Erie  Canal  to  Troy,  a  cut  off  at  South  Schenectady  through 
the  high  land  there,  and  then  following  Norman's  Kill  to  the  Hudson, 
will  be  of  vastly  less  expense,  more  available,  and  will  reach  a  point 
in  the  Hudson  at  tidewater  (the  Hudson  being  a  tidal  river)  three 
miles  below  Albany.  From  that  point  to  Hudson  City,  about  25  miles 
below,  there  would  have  to  be,  according  to  the  report,  $10,000,000 
worth  of  dredging  to  make  a  channel  in  the  Hudson  30  feet  deep  and 
600  feet  wide.  Ocean  boats  going  through  New  York  Harbor  would 
then  not  have  to  stop  at  all.  There  has  been  so  much  congestion  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  West 
is  provision  for  the  stopping  of  that  congestion.  Vessels  passing 
New  York,  going  up  the  Hudson,  and  coming  through  this  thirty 
foot  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  makes  a  complete  plan  that  would  be  avail- 
able long  before  it  could  be  hoped  that  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  avail- 
able. There  will  ultimately  be  need,  no  doubt,  for  both  routes. 

Of  course  I  have  not  touched  upon  a  great  many  of  the  economic 
questions  involved.  I  will  just  run  through  rapidly  some  of  the  points 
that  will  be  suggested  only:  Free  navigation;  National  defense  (and 
many  of  these  points  are  discussed  in  this  1900  Deep  Waterways 
report) ;  Comprehensive  power  system;  Reservoirs  on  all  the  streams; 
Floods  stored  and  used;  Sanitation  by  stopping  pollution;  Municipal 
water  supplies;  Deep  new  harbors,  thirty  feet;  Terminals  not  con- 
gested; Basic  industries  multiplied — and  the  use  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads together  always  develops  more  work  for  the  working  people, 
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and  multiplies  many  times  the  industrial  life  of  the  communities 
through  which  the  development  is  made.  Then  a  very  important 
point  is  the  electrification  of  railroads.  The  cheap  electricity,  one 
cent  a  kilowatt  hour,  will  enable  the  railroads  to  electrify.  The  cost 
of  the  Milwaukee  electrification  for  power  is  one  and  one-tenth  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour;  in  estimating  income,  we  use  one  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour  on  the  average  for  all  purposes. 

No  appropriations,  State  or  National;  Transmission  of  power  to 
New  England;  (and  I  might  say  that  at  one  cent  a  kilowatt  hour, 
an  eight-hour  day  amounts  to  $18.38  per  horsepower  year — and  I 
guess  you  New  England  people  will  say  that  that  is  a  rate  that  you 
could  all  afford  to  pay.)  The  making  of  nitrates  with  the  surplus 
power  (we  can  do  just  as  well,  I  guess,  as  Henry  Ford  at  Muscle 
Shoals  in  making  nitrates  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  Government) ; 
Fast  freight  (you  can  see  readily  that  the  thirty  miles  a  day  that 
freight  cars  on  railroads  make  will  be  exceeded  by  the  rate  on  this 
ship  canal  of  ten  miles  an  hour) ;  No  change  in  the  treaty  with  Canada 
is  needed. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  the  matter  is  one  that  will  interest 
Congress  and  one  of  the  very  best  men  in  Congress  has  introduced 
this  bill.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  because  we 
ask  only  for  a  charter,  no  appropriation  being  asked  for.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  will  decide,  after  full  consideration,  whether  we 
are  entitled  to  the  right  to  go  ahead  and  do  this  work;  I  would  invite 
all  of  those  present  who  are  interested  to  take  a  copy  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  has  introduced  the  bill  and  will  push  it  to  com- 
pletion. I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  It  has  been  a  matter  of  gratification  for  the 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  that  it  has  been  and  still 
is  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  prospective  development  in  behalf 
of  transportation.  Some  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
in  past  years  have  seemed  like  dreams,  to  those  who  listened  to  the 
discussions,  but  in  several  instances  they  have  later  been  translated 
into  realities.  The  dreamer  of  today  frequently  becomes  a  sponsor  of 
the  reality  of  tomorrow. 

A  gentleman  from  Florida  has  a  plan  for  a  canal  through  a  section 
which  he  thinks  is  not  only  practical,  but  will  develop  commerce  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  I  have  great  pleasure  now 
in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  John  G.  Ruge,  of  Apalachicola,  Florida,  who 
will  discuss  the  subject  of  the  canal  from  Cumberland  Sound  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Chair  will  remind  the  speakers  that  the 
standing  rule  of  the  Convention  of  twenty  minutes  will  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  enforced  today  in  the  interest  of,  and  by  way  of  courtesy 
to,  the  other  speakers.  (Applause.) 
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CANAL  FROM  CUMBERLAND  SOUND  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
Address — John  G.  Ruge,  Apalachicola,  Fla. 

Chairman  Florida  State  Canal  Commission 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION: 

I  am  thankful  for  this  opportunity  accorded  me  for  calling  your 
attention,  in  a  brief  way,  to  a  very  old  and  important,  but  overlooked, 
subject — the  Florida  Cross-State  Canal  and  its  importance  to  the 
national  inland  waterways  as  a  necessary  link  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic.  The  Florida  Canal,  covering  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  Cumberland  Sound,  which  is 
located  between  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  to  St.  Georges 
Sound,  or  Apalachicola  Bay,  on  the  Gulf,  has  been  proposed  and 
discussed  indefinitely  since  the  days  of  Washington,  being  initially 
proposed  in  1763,  when  the  British  took  over  Florida,  and  renewed 
again  in  1821,  when  the  United  States  took  possession. 

In  1876  to  1880,  General  Gilmore  made  a  survey  covering  a  barge 
canal  9  feet  by  80  and  a  ship  canal  25  feet  by  80,  and,  on  account  of 
the  limited  time  that  is  accorded  me,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  that 
great  authority  for  details.  The  estimated  cost  of  a  barge  canal  at 
that  time  was  $8,250,000.  No  doubt  the  present  cost  of  labor  would 
be  a  little  greater,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  improved  dredging  ma- 
chinery can  handle  the  work  more  cheaply  than  forty  years  ago; 
hence  it  is  safe  to  say  that  today  the  cost  would  be  much  less.  The 
report  made  in  1880  was  reprinted  in  1918,  under  the  title  of  "Ship 
Canal  Across  Florida."  If  a  ship  canal  was  built,  however,  the  busi- 
ness thereon  could  not  be  done  in  ocean-going  vessels  but  in  barges, 
which  could  be  equally  well  accommodated  in  a  waterway  of  less 
depth.  The  completion  of  this  canal  will  make  it  one  of  the  greatest 
systems  of  artificial  waterways  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  to 
accomplish  the  building  of  a  barge  canal,  not  a  ship  canal.  The  Erie 
is  a  barge  canal. 

The  State  of  Florida  in  1921  created  a  State  Commission  to  secure 
the  construction  of  this  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Canal.  A 
similar  Commission  has  been  created  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  These 
two  Commissions  will  work  cooperatively  to  promote  this  great  canal 
to  furnish  an  all  inland  protected  waterway  from  Cumberland  Sound 
to  Apalachicola  Bay  on  the  Gulf,  thus  directly  'benefiting  the  States 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  more  particularly  the  States  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama  in  providing  a  safe  route  to  and  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  Flint,  Chattahoochee,  Mobile  and  Warrior  rivers 
and  their  tributaries. 

With  the  Illinois  drainage  canal  connecting  Chicago  with  the 
Mississippi,  it  will  be  possible  and  practicable  for  propelled  barges 
to  go  and  come  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Cumberland  Sound  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic  to  Misssissippi  inland 
waterways  and  all  within  the  United  States,  making  a  very  formida- 
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ble  rival  to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  fog-bound  canal.  The  effect 
of  this  work  will  be  not  only  to  bring  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic,  but  to  make  a  trunk  line  of  ice-free,  protected  water- 
ways along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  intercepted 
by  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf,  connecting  them  with  each 
other  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mississippi,  together  with  the  en- 
tire fifteen  hundred  miles  of  rivers  with  a  warm-water,  coal-bunker 
port.  Bear  in  mind,  Gentlemen,  that  the  most  southern  coal-bunker 
port  is  Norfolk,  and  there  is  need  of  the  development  of  a  port  fur- 
ther south  than  Norfolk  at  Cumberland  Sound  on  the  South  Atlantic 
in  both  Florida  and  Georgia.  This  proposed  canal  may  have  been  a 
dream  for  many  years,  but  so  was  the  Panama  Canal  and  later  the 
New  Orleans,  Mississippi  and  Gulf  Canal  which  has  been  recently 
completed.  Gentlemen,  we  are  now  awakening  and  I  ask  you,  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  awake  to  the  increased  need  of 
this  aid  to  transportation. 

Aside  from  this  valuable  aid,  this  canal  would  provide  an  aid  to 
the  Navy.  May  God  forbid  that  we  have  another  war  with  a  greater 
added  death,  but  in  peace  we  must  prepare  for  war,  and  of  this  we 
have  had  a  sad  lesson.  The  canal,  from  this  naval  point  of  view 
alone,  is  well  worth  the  cost  of  construction,  because  lasting  peace 
is  not  yet  established.  This  route  will  save  over  four  hundred  miles 
between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  and  over  three  hundred  miles 
between  New  Orleans  and  Liverpool  in  the  event  of  the  further 
development  of  a  ship  canal. 

The  Waterways  Division  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  has 
indorsed  the  development  of  the  inland  waterways,  including  this 
canal,  and  is  pledged  to  give  assistance  in  getting  Congress  to  au- 
thorize a  survey  which  is  now  asked  for  in  House  Bill  4180,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Frank  Clark,  of  Florida,  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  cover 
the  cost  of  this  resurvey  of  an  all-American  inland  waterway  con- 
necting the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Cumberland 
Sound.  And  I  respectfully  ask  your  aid  in  that  behalf. 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  at  their  recent  meet- 
ing in  Savannah  indorsed  the  extension  of  the  inland  waterways 
of  the  Atlantic  into  the  Gulf.  We  must  form  a  new  idea  of  our 
responsibilities,  as  this  projected  canal  does  not  belong  alone  to  the 
people  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  United  States.  They  have  the  right  to  demand  increased  and 
better  transportation  facilities,  and  it  must  come  with  a  strong  and 
growing  sentiment  for  waterways.  The  consensus  of  opinion  shows 
that  the  use  of  water  transportation  is  coming  back  and  will  be 
more  fully  developed  in  the  near  future.  The  right  hand  of  indus- 
try,, as  you  know,  is  transportation.  Please  bear  in  mind  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  continued  to  build  waterways  throughout  the  recent 
foar,  and  Germany  now  has  before  her  a  twenty-year  plan  to  con- 
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nect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  and  is  doing  this  in  the  face  of  com- 
mercial distress. 

France  is  building  a  canal  that  will  surpass  any  project  under- 
taken in  any  part  of  the  world  since  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Besides,  every  nation  of  Europe  today  is  vastly  better  off 
for  transportation  than  we  are,  except  in  our  railroads.  The  conti- 
nent of  Europe  has  waterways  right  to  the  doors  of  the  people. 
Civilization  has  sprung  up  and  grown  to  strength  and  prosperity  on 
water  transportation.  They  have  not  been  built  by  railways.  Our 
greatest  national  mistake  has  been  the  failure  to  develop  our  water- 
way system  alongside  of  our  railway  system.  No  railway  can  pos- 
sibly compete  with  the  boat  when  once  freight  is  loaded  on  the  boat. 
The  cheapest  way  to  move  freight  is  to  float  it.  It  is  not  unusual, 
as  many  of  us  know,  to  move  coal  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  say  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth,  for  50  cents  a  ton.  Yet,  it  may 
cost  $1  a  ton  to  shovel  the  coal  into  your  cellar  after  it  has  beer 
dumped  on  to  your  sidewalk.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  has  said  he  could 
move  as  much  freight  by  water  for  $1  as  he  could  for  $26  by  rail. 

Do  you  know  that  the  canal  toll  of  $1  per  ton  through  the  Panama 
Canal  is  not  the  slightest  handicap  to  compete  with  the  railways? 
Besides,  there  is  a  limit  as  to  what  the  railways  may  be  able  to  do. 
The  saving  effected  by  ships  using  the  Panama  Canal  ha?  more 
than  justified  the  hope  of  its  construction,  notwithstanding  that  the 
cost  was  much  greater  than  the  estimate.  Just  so  this  canal  across 
Florida  today  and  forever  will  serve  most  admirably  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  bring  the  coal  and  iron  from  the  Warrior  fields  and  the 
products  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  to  the  Atlantic.  Trade  must  be  directed 
from  the  great  West  through  the  Gulf  and  the  South  Atlantic  and 
thus  develop  these  ports  near  the  great  West  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion on  the  North  Atlantic.  We  should  be  level-headed,  thinking  and 
working  not  for  ourselves  alone,  for  today,  but  for  the  future  and 
for  posterity.  Let  us  turn  the  attention  of  the  great  growers  of 
the  West  partly  from  the  heavy  cost  of  increased  terminal  facilities 
in  the  ice-bound  ports  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  easier  and  less 
costly  outlets  in  the  South. 

Right  here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  important  feature 
as  an  adjunct  to  this  Florida  Canal,  and  that  is  the  establishment 
at  St.  Mary's  or  Fernandina,  on  Cumberland  Sound,  of  a  free  trade 
zone,  or  free  port.  A  bill  is  before  Congress  at  this  time  for  the 
establishment  of  free  zones  or  free  ports,  and  I  submit  this  idea  of  a 
free  port  for  your  consideration,  not  only  for  Cumberland  Sound,  but 
for  other  ports.  The  crux  of  the  situation  is  that  when  the  great 
West  wakens  up  and  we  of  the  South  cease  thinking  sectionalism 
and  politics  and  develop  the  salt  water  ports  so  as  to  take  the  present 
strain  off  'the  terminals,  then  and  not  until  then  will  the  relief  we 
are  seeking  come  to  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  the  shippers  of  the 
South,  as  much  more  freight  can  be  carried  by  existing  and  projected 
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waterways  to  the  sea,  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  to  the 
Gulf  and  by  the  lakes  and  barge  canal  to  the  Atlantic. 

Each  and  all  of  us,  however,  know  these  common  stereotyped  facts 
of  my  statement  which  have  been  so  often  repeated  and  reiterated 
that  they  are  almost  tiresome,  but  now  again  they  are  emphasized  in 
order  that  we  may  realize  the  importance  and  the  necessity  for  the 
survey  of  the  National  Cross-State  Canal  and  its  construction.  These 
thoughts  are  respectfully  submitted  for  your  serious  and  earnest 
consideration  in  the  development  of  a  necessary  link  of  the  inland 
waterways  of  the  nation  and  within  the  nation.  I  thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  It  is  a  long  haul  from  Florida  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  gentleman  who  has 
just  addressed  you  and  the  next  gentleman  whom  I  will  present  live 
at  these  far  distant  points  illustrates  the  scope  and  the  comprehen- 
sive character  of  the  activities  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS.  Many  students  of  transportation,  in  the  past,  have  often 
proposed  the  query,  "Why  do  not  large  productive  concerns  patronize 
the  rivers  and  the  waterways  when  it  is  apparently  to  their  interest 
to  do  so?"  The  answer  to  this  question  has  frequently  presented 
difficulties.  Fortunately,  we  have  with  us  today  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  who  will,  in  a  most 
interesting  way,  describe  how  one  great  productive  concern  has,  to  its 
own  advantage,  utilized  some  of  our  interior  rivers.  I  have  now  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  A.  B.  Shepherd,  of  Pittsburgh. 
(Applause.) 

SHIPPING  STEEL  PRODUCTS  ON  INLAND  WATERWAYS 
Address— A.  B.  Shepherd,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Of  the  Jones  &   Laughlin  Steel  Company 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS  : 

I  have  been  honored  by  a  request  from  your  President  to  address 
you,  the  subject  to  be  an  account  of  what  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  with  which  I  am  associated,  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  expects  to  do  in  the  way  of  making  use,  for  transporta- 
tion purposes,  of  the  Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi 
Rivers.  What  I  have  to  present  can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  title 
of  an  address — it  should  more  properly  be  called  a  brief  history  of 
this  company,  and  the  part  which  inland  water  transportation  has 
played  in  its  growth  and  development,  with  a  prediction  of  what  can 
probably  be  expected  in  the  future. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  had 
its  beginning  as  early  as  the  period  covered  by  the  years  1853  to 
1859,  during  which  time  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones,  a  man  of  unusual  vision, 
enterprise  and  energy,  and  who  throughout  his  entire  life  was  an 
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outstanding  figure  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  this  country,  built  and  put  into  operation  what  was 
known  as  the  American  Iron  Works,  located  on  the  south  or  left 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  River  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  near  its 
eastern  boundary. 

During  the  same  time,  Mr.  James  Laughlin,  then  a  prominent 
banker  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  with  his  sons,  all  of  whom  became 
famous  figures  in  the  iron  and  steel  world,  built  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Laughlin  &  Company,  a  small  blast  furnace 
for  the  making  of  pig  iron,  located  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of 
the  Monongahela  River  directly  opposite  the  American  Iron  Works, 
and  he  also  became  interested  with  Mr.  Jones  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  iron  works. 

Arrangements  were  made  between  the  two  concerns  whereby  the 
blast  furnace  was  to  supply  the  iron  works  with  the  required  pig 
iron,  which  was  transported  across  the  river  in  boa.ts  for  many  years. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  also  to  note  that  the  iron  ore  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  blast  furnace  came  by  rail  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River 
a  short  distance  below  Pittsburgh  and  was  there  transferred  to  a 
self-propelled  boat,  owned  by  Laughlin  &  Company,  and  carried  up 
the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  Rivers  to  the  blast  furnace,  and  that  the 
limestone  required  for  the  operation  of  the  blast  furnace  was  brought 
down  the  Monongahela  River  by  the  same  boat  for  a  distance  of  about 
forty-six  miles. 

The  coal  for  operating  the  iron  works  during  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence  was  obtained  by  mining  out  of  the  hillside  directly 
back  of  the  works  and  transported  thereto  by  tramway,  but,  within  a 
short  time,  owing  to  the  Monongahela  River  having  been  improved 
by  locks  and  dams  for  a  distance  of  fifty-six  (56)  miles  above  Pitts- 
burgh, and  that  coal  mines  along  this  portion  of  the  river  were  being 
opened  and  coal  brought  down  by  water,  the  works  began  to  receive 
its  coal  supply  by  boat,  the  Company  purchasing  from  the  coal  mine 
operators  and  delivery  being  made  at  the  works  by  water.  The  coke 
for  the  blast  furnace  during  this  early  period  came  mostly  by  rail 
from  what  is  known  as  the  Connellsville  Region  on  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Monongahela  River,  part  of  which,  however, 
came  by  boat. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  at  this  early  date  the  Monongahela 
River  had  been  improved  by  locks  and  dams,  the  dam  being  of  solid 
construction  or  fixed  type,  maintaining  a  navigable  stage  of  water  at 
all  times.  These  were  under  the  control  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Monongahela  Navigation  Company,  a  chartered  company  having  the 
right  to  charge  a  toll  for  the  use  of  the  improved  portion  of  the  river, 
which  extended  as  far  as  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  fifty-six  (56) 
miles  above  Pittsburgh,  and  the  river  was  being  extensively  used  for 
transportation  purposes,  both  for  coal  and  miscellaneous  business. 
In  1897,  the  United  States  Government  took  over  from  the  Naviga- 
tion Company,  by  condemnation  proceedings,  the  ownership,  control 
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and  maintenance  of  the  navigation  works  on  the  Monongahela  River, 
and  made  it  free  for  general  use. 

During  the  succeeding  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  finished 
output  of  the  iron  works  was  sent  by  the  then  so-called  packet  boats, 
operating  on  the  Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers, 
to  many  points  located  on  those  rivers.  These  packet  boats,  however, 
gradually  went  out  of  existence,  owing  to  the  inducements  offered  by 
the  railroads. 

As  the  years  passed,  and  the  business  grew  and  expanded,  addi- 
tional blast  furnaces  were  built,  and  additions  were  made  to  the  iron 
works,  and  the  two  interests  (that  is  to  say,  those  of  the  iron  works 
and  those  of  the  blast  furnaces)  became  more  closely  related,  being 
successively  known  as  Jones  &  Laughlins,  Jones  &  Laughlins,  Limited, 
and,  finally,  in  1902,  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company;  the  mak- 
ing of  steel  in  the  meantime  having  supplanted  that  of  iron. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  Company  from  its 
beginning,  and  passing  over  its  very  Earliest  years  and  coming  down 
to  1869,  it  had  attained  at  that  time  what  was  then  thought  to  be  a 
very  large  productive  capacity,  namely,  one  hundred  (100)  tons  of 
iron  per  day,  or  about  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  tons  per  year,  and 
employed  only  a  few  hundred  men.  It  occupied  what  would  now  seem 
like  small  areas  on  each  side  of  the  river;  but,  as  you  will  have 
observed,  it  had  made,  and  continued  to  make,  important  use  of  the 
river  for  transportation  purposes  in  carrying  on  its  operations. 

Today,  this  Company  has  a  productive  capacity,  measured  in  steel 
ingots,  of  ten  thousand  (10,000)  tons  per  day,  or  three  million  tons 
(3,000,000)  per  year.  Its  mills,  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  and  other 
structures  extend  up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  Monongahela  River 
in  both  directions  from  the  original  sites  for  an  aggregate  of  several 
miles,  and  it  has  established  an  entirely  new  works  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Ohio  River  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  which,  with 
its  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  finishing  mills  and  other  structures, 
extends  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  that  river,  and  where  an  entirely 
new  community  has  been  established  in  attractive  surroundings,  with 
every  modern  facility  and  convenience,  having  now  a  population  of 
fourteen  thousand  (14,000)  people. 

The  Company  is  now  an  entirely  integrated  concern,  having  its 
own  iron  ore  mines  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  its  own  fleet  of  ves- 
sels on  the  Great  Lakes — an  improved  inland  waterway — its  own 
limestone  and  dolomite  quarries  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
and  its  own  coal  mines  on  the  upper  Monongahela  River,  with  its  fleet 
of  tow  boats  and  barges  on  that  river  bringing  the  coal  for  fuel  and 
coke  making  for  both  the  works  and  furnaces  at  Pittsburgh  and  the 
works  and  furnaces  below  Pittsburgh,  and  employing  in  all  of  its 
activities  about  twenty-five  thousand  (25,000)  men. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out combining  or  joining  with  any  other  going  concern,  but  solely 
from  within  itself  and  with  its  own  resources,  energy  and  enterprise. 
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And  another  interesting  fact  is  that  the  descendants  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  concern  are  today  at  the  head  of  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs. 

The  establishment  of  these  works  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  was 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  securing  easily  an  adequate  water  supply 
for  industrial  purposes,  but  it  seems  quite  evident  that,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  far-sighted  men  who  owned  and  operated  them  had  in 
mind  the  great  possibilities  held  out  to  them  in  the  future  by  the 
rivers  as  a  transportation  medium,  by  means  of  which  the  raw  mate- 
rials, principally  fuel,  could  be  brought  to  the  works  in  an  economical 
manner,  and  eventually  the  finished  products  could  be  as  economically 
distributed  to  many  points. 

The  opening  of  coal  mines  and  development  of  the  coal  traffic  on 
the  Monongahela  River  comnlenced  practically  with  the  first  improve- 
ments on  the  river  made  by  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company, 
as  did  also  the  miscellaneous  packet  traffic.  Statistics  show  that  as 
early  as  1845,  the  coal  tonnage  passing  down  the  Monongahela  River 
amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  one  hundred  eighty-four  thousand 
(184,000)  tons,  and  the  total  traffic  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to 
two  hundred  twenty-three  thousand  (223,000)  tons.  In  the  succeed- 
ing years,  the  increase  in  this  traffic  was  as  follows : 

Coal  Traffic  Total  Traffic 

In  1860 1,500,000  Tons  1,600,000  Tons 

In  1870 2,300,000     "  2,500,000     " 

In  1880 3,500,000     "  3,800,000     " 

In  1890 4,700,000     ".  5,000,000     " 

In  1900 5,200,000     "  6,000,000     " 

In  1910 9,400,000     "  11,000,000     " 

In  1920 20,700,000     "  24,000,000     " 

In  the  development  of  this  traffic  on  the  Monongahela  River  the 
Company  was  taking  its  part.  It  had  added  to  its  river  craft  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  control  the  movement  itself  of  the  coal  which  it 
purchased  for  use  in  the  works.  The  management  had  also  wisely 
foreseen  that  they  should  provide  themselves  with  their  own  coal 
properties  and  operate  their  own  coal  mines.  Coal  properties  were 
secured  from  time  to  time  along  the  Monongahela  River,  and,  in  1890, 
the  subsidiary  Company  known  as  the  Vesta  Coal  Company  was 
organized,  which  took  over  the  control  and  active  management  of  the 
coal  mines  and  the  fleet  of  tow  boats  and  barges  on  the  river.  The 
coal  traffic  for  this  Company,  moving  on  the  Monongahela  River  from 
its  mines  to  the  works  and  in  its  own  craft,  has  grown  since  1892  to 
this  time  from  seven  hundred  (700)  tons  per  day  to  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  tons  per  day  for  the  Pittsburgh  Works,  and  to  six  thousand 
(6,000)  tons  per  day  for  the  works  on  the  Ohio  River,  known  as  the 
Aliquippa  Works,  or  a  combined  total  tonnage  of  coal  for  all  works 
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of  sixteen  thousand  (16,000)  tons  per  day,  or  nearly  5,000,000  tons 
per  year. 

For  the  supplying  of  this  large  tonnage  of  coal,  the  Company  oper- 
ates five  mines,  all  located  along  the  upper  Monongahela  River,  and 
it  is  planning,  in  order  to  meet  further  development,  to  open  up  four 
additional  mines  further  up  the  river  (that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  last 
now  operating  mine,  and  above  No.  7  Dam),  which  new  mines,  it  is 
estimated,  will  produce  about  ten  thousand  (10,000)  tons  per  day 
additional,  whenever  the  stage  of  water  in  the  seventh  pool  and  the 
locking  facilities  are  improved  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  locks  and 
dam  No.  7. 

The  Company  operates  eight  (8)  large  tow  boats  with  two  hundred 
nineteen  (219)  barges,  mostly  of  steel  construction.  It  brings  down 
the  river,  in  a  single  tow,  as  much  as  seven  thousand  (7,000)  tons  of 
coal,  the  equivalent  of  two  (2)  railroad  trains  of  seventy  (70)  cars 
each. 

The  development  of  this  tremendous  coal  traffic  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  availability,  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  of  a  reliable, 
all-year-round  water  route.  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
railroad  lines  pass  directly  by  the  mines,  it  having  been  found  more 
economical  to  transport  the  coal  by  water.  In  addition  to  this  coal 
traffic,  it  has  been  found  economical  to  transport  between  the  Pitts- 
burgh Works  and  the  Ohio  River  (Aliquippa)  Works  semi-finished 
materials  in  increasing  amounts  from  year  to  year. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  the  Government,  operating  through 
the  United  States  Engineers,  has  done  its  part  in  helping  to  bring 
about  this  tremendous  traffic  development  by  meeting  from  time  to 
time  the  requirements  of  the  situation  by  the  enlargemnt  of  the  locks, 
strengthening  and  rebuilding  of  the  dams  and  improving  the  general 
operating  conditions.  (Applause.) 

It  must  be  quite  obvious  from  what  I  have  now  stated  that  with- 
out the  benefit  of  water  transportation,  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  immense  industry  would  not  have  reached  anywhere  near  its 
present  proportions,  and  I  might  add,  as  a  significant  fact,  that,  dur- 
ing the  intense  activities  when  this  country  was  involved  in  the  late 
world  war,  had  it  not  been  for  the  transportation  facilities  afforded 
by  the  improved  Monongahela  River  and  the  improved  upper  Ohio 
River,  the  production  of  war  materials  so  urgently  needed  would  have 
been  very  seriously  curtailed  in  the  works  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company  and  others  operating  in  the  Pittsburgh  District,  since 
the  railroads  at  that  time,  and  in  that  vicinity,  were  unable  to  meet 
the  full  demand  made  upon  them. 

Ever  since  the  cessation  of  the  war,  it  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  railroad  transportation  situation  is  in  such  condition, 
particularly  with  the  high  rates  prevailing,  as  to  seriously  restrict 
the  markets  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  located  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District,  and  relief  has  been  sought  by  turning  to  river  transporta- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
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In  this  connection,  during  the  past  summer,  the  Company  under- 
took to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
for  delivery  of  its  various  finished  products  to  consumers  in  the 
South,  the  West  and  the  Southwest.  No  attempt  was  made  to  set 
up  a  so-called  barge  line.  The  barge  equipment  owned  by  the  Com- 
pany subsidiary,  the  Vesta  Coal  Company,  was  employed  for  carrying 
the  products,  and  power  for  towing  was  arranged  for  with  the  local 
steamboat  owners. 

Arrangements  were  hastily  made  at  various  downriver  points  for 
unloading  from  barges  to  trucks  and  to  freight  cars  for  trans-ship- 
ment to  customers'  warehouses,  and  on  October  27th,  1921,  the  first 
tow  departed  from  Pittsburgh,  consisting  of  one-half  dozen  steel  coal 
barges,  temporarily  converted  into  merchandise  carriers,  and  handled 
by  the  steamer  "Transporter"  of  the  Water  Transport  Company. 

Barges  were  conveyed  to  Huntington,  West  Virginia;  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Evansville,  Indiana;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  At  these 
points  various  arrangements  for  trans-shipping  and  delivery  into 
customers'  warehouses  were  provided.  In  some  cases,  the  material 
was  carted;  in  others,  transferred  to  freight  cars  by  rather  makeshift 
equipment.  The  total  tonnage  delivered  on  this  first  tow  was  about 
four  thousand  (4,000)  tons  of  various  products,  mostly  structural 
shapes,  steel  pipe,  wire  nails  and  fence  material.  A  second  tow  was 
immediately  arranged  for  and  departed  a  few  weeks  later  for  Louis- 
ville, Evansville,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis.  This  tow  carried  approxi- 
mately eight  thousand  (8,000)  tons  of  steel  products.  (Applause.) 

The  departure,  movement  and  arrival  at  destination  of  these  two 
tows  attracted  widespread  attention,  not  only  in  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Valleys,  but  throughout  the  country,  being  hailed,  as  indeed  it 
was  in  degree,  as  marking  the  return  of  activities  on  our  inland 
waterways.  Several  of  the  other  large  steel  companies  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh District  followed  closely  each  step  in  the  progress  of  this  under- 
taking, and  have  since  themselves  sent  considerable  quantities  of 
their  products  to  down-river  points  in  the  same  manner. 

This  water  movement  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  so-called  barge  line 
for  merchandise  transport,  since  it  is  operated  solely  as  a  delivery 
system  for  products  sold  to  customers  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company  at  a  delivered  price.  No  merchandise  of  others  is  carried 
in  either  direction,  and  no  joint  rates  or  joint  arrangements  of  any 
sort  are  made  with  the  rail  carriers.  The  system  operates  to  give  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  a  wider  market  for  its  products 
than  is  obtainable  under  the  present  high  schedule  of  rail  freight 
rates  and  operates  similarly  for  their  customers  who  have  received 
products  in  this  manner. 

It  might  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  average  saving  to  the 
consumer,  who  has  purchased  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  prod- 
ucts delivered  by  barge,  has  been  between  $2  and  $2.50  per  ton.  As 
these  products  were  sold  in  considerable  quantities  only,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  saving  on  a  one  thousand  (1,000)  ton  barge-load,  for 
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example,  amounts  to  $2,000  to  $2,500,  which  is  a  saving  highly  appre- 
ciated in  these  times  of  close  competition  and  strict  economies.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  establish  this  service  on  an 
efficient  and  permanent  basis,  and  to  continue  it  as  a  factor  in  the 
general  service  offered  to  its  customers.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
arrange  for  delivery  of  products  to  points  at  still  greater  distances 
from  Pittsburgh,  and  also  for  export  through  New  Orleans.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  business  will  amount  to  probably  fifty  thousand 
(50,000)  tons  or  more  during  the  present  year,  and,  within  a  short 
time,  if  the  proper  facilities  are  provided,  it  will  be  moving  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  tons  or  more  per  year,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  last  named  amount  will,  in 
time,  more  nearly  represent  a  monthly  shipment  instead  of  a  yearly 
shipment.  (Applause.) 

In  preparation  for  the  development  of  this  business,  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  situation  is  being  made,  together  with  studies  of  the 
most  adaptable  equipment  and  the  most  economical  loading  and  un- 
loading devices.  Difficulties  were  encountered  in  these  first  shipments 
both  in  the  movement  on  the  rivers  and  at  the  unloading  points.  De- 
lays were  experienced  by  lack  of  sufficient  water  in  the  river  on 
several  occasions.  Notwithstanding  these  delays,  and  others  occa- 
sioned by  fog  and  being  compelled  to  tie  up  occasionally,  good  time 
was  made.  The  tow  which  left  the  Ohio  River  (Aliquippa)  Works  on 
October  27th  docked  at  St.  Louis  November  9th,  practically  fourteen 
(14)  days  for  the  movement  as  against  ten  (10)  days  rail  delivery. 
At  other  points  the  time  was  as  follows: 

Average  Rail  River 

Time  Time 

To  Huntington,  West  Virginia..     3  days  4%  days 

To  Louisville,  Kentucky  .......     6  days  8^-  days 

To  Evansville,  Indiana    .......     8  days  10      days 

To  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  ......   10  days  13%  days 


With  the  river  improvements  completed,  this  time  can  be  much 
shortened,  possibly  to  equal  the  present  rail  time.  (Applause.) 

The  terminal  facilities  for  unloading  at  the  delivery  points  were  in 
general  unsatisfactory,  and  the  cost  of  handling  the  materials  exces- 
sive. In  some  cases,  the  terminal  cost  exceeded  the  total  transportation 
cost.  This  is  a  condition  which  will  have  to  be  remedied,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  future  of  river  transportation  depends  largely  upon  the 
cheapness  and  facility  with  which  materials  may  be  loaded  and  un- 
loaded, and  trans-shipped  to  destination.  This  fact  will  have  to  be 
fully  recognized  by  the  communities  on  the  rivers  which  now  have, 
along  their  entire  river  frontage,  no  means  for  unloading  barges 
except  possibly  the  costly  and  slow  wharf  boat  methods,  and  by  others 
which  have  provided  very  modern  terminals,  but  with  facilities  only 
for  handling  package  goods,  having  made  no  provision  for  handling 
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the  weights  and  lengths  encountered  in  the  shipping  of  steel  product.. 

It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  before  this  river  transport  service 
can  be  permanently  established,  it  must  be  recognized  by  those  inter- 
ested that  two  things  must  be  done:  One  is  that  a  reliable  and  perma- 
nent stage  of  water  must  be  made  available  by  the  completion  of  the 
river  improvements;  and  the  other  is,  that  provision  must  be  made  at 
the  various  delivery  points  for  prompt  and  economical  unloading  and 
trans-shipment. 

With  these  facilities  provided,  I  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  the 
traffic  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  will  be  revived  and  developed 
and  continue  to  expand  in  volume  until  even  the  dreams  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  inland  water  transportation  will  be  realized, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  railroad  systems  reaching  the  same 
territories  will  have  all  the  traffic  that  they  can  carry — a  condition 
which,  when  brought  about,  will  be  an  everlasting  benefit  both  to  the 
communities  located  in  these  valleys  and  to  the  country  at  large. 
(Applause.) 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  policy  advocated 
by  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  will  always  prevail, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CON- 
GRESS will  urge  unceasingly  and  vigorously,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  an  Association,  the  intelligent,  progressive  and  genuine  improve- 
ment of  the  inland  waterways  by  our  National  Government,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  in  our  country's  development  and 
77ell-being,  of  which  it  now  stands  greatly  in  need.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Chair  takes  the  liberty  of  thanking  Mr. 
Shepherd  for  the  most  interesting  and  informing  address  which  he 
has  delivered,  because  it  is  largely  a  narrative  of  what  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done,  rather  than  a  hope  for  the  future. 

Will  the  Chair  be  permitted  at  this  moment  to  make  this  state- 
ment? Two  years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  at  the  session  of  this  Congress 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  session  of  the  last  day,  the  Chairman  was 
standing  near  one  of  the  doors  and  a  gentleman  came  in  who  was 
recognized  as  being  skeptical  of  the  value  of  water  transportation,  if 
not  an  actual  opponent,  and  he  asked  what  was  going  on.  I  said, 
''This  is  the  closing  session,  the  adoption  of  resolutions,  the  election  of 
officers,  etc."  He  said,  "Where  are  the  delegates?"  I  said,  "They 
are  in  the  hall.  Don't  you  see  them?"  and,  as  I  cast  my  eye  about, 
there  was  a  bare  thirty  or  forty  out  of  about  four  hundred  delegates 
the  day  previous.  And  his  comment  was  this:  "Well,"  he  said,  "it 
seems  your  delegates  come  for  a  junket  rather  than  for  business.  I 
should  think  this  was  the  most  important  period  in  the  convention." 
The  Chair  would  remind  delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  we 
have  an  afternoon  session,  one  of  extreme  importance  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  if  it  at  all  comports  with  your  convenience,  the  Chair  would 
suggest  it  as  a  duty  to  delegates  who  came  for  a  serious  purpose  to 
remain  until  the  gavel  falls  sine  die  this  afternoon. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  connection  with  the  next  speaker,  the 
Chair  remembers  not  long  ago  an  occasion  on  which  a  very  distin- 
guished minister  of  the  Gospel  was  being  introduced  to  an  audience 
and  the  person  presenting  him  said,  "He  is  not  only  a  big  preacher, 
but  he  is  a  man."  The  next  gentleman  whom  I  shall  present  to  you 
is  not  only  a  great  engineer,  but  he  is  a  man,  and  he  combines  in  the 
two,  knowledge  of  the  engineering  problems  involved  in  rivers  and 
harbors  improvement,  to  say  nothing  of  fortifications  and  other 
activities  connected  with  national  defense,  but  he  also  has  a  human 
side.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  really  has  a  thought  about 
water  transportation  and  the  development  of  waterways  need  hesi- 
tate to  go  to  the  present  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  and  con- 
sult with  him  and  with  assurance  expect  to  get  an  audience. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  placed  under  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  primarily  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  enforcement 
of  Section  500.  That  section  declares  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  the  development  and  maintenance  of  waterways  and  of 
water  transportation,  and  directs  the  War  Department  to  investigate 
along  all  lines  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  processes  of  that 
development.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  as  I  said,  is 
primarily  charged  with  the  administration  of  that  very  important 
section  of  the  law.  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
General  Lansing  H.  Beach,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  (Applause.) 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  THE  TROUBLE  WITH  OUR  WATERWAYS 
Address — Maj.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HAR- 
BORS CONGRESS: 

I  will  continue  your  comparison  with  the  minister  by  saying  that 
what  I  am  going  to  present  this  morning  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
re-vamped  sermon,  and  those  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
will  probably  recognize  certain  portions  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  advisable  to  speak  before  this  body  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  the  waterways.  You  have  it 
brought  to  you  every  once  in  a  while  that  river  navigation  is  out  of 
date;  that  waterways  are  a  back  number;  but  if  you  stop  and  look 
at  the  causes  you  will  find  that  not  only  are  they  not  a  back  number, 
but  they  are  an  economic  asset  which  the  government  has  neglected, 
which  the  people  have  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and  which  ought  to  be 
utilized  if  you  are  going  to. reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  bring  down 
the  present  prevailing  high  prices.  (Applause.) 

Now,  there  are  various  causes  why  the  waterways  do  not  come  into 
their  own.  One  is  the  personnel.  You  can  not  take  a  master  of  a 
boat  or  a  pilot  anywhere.  You  have  to  have  men  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  particular  waterways.  You  cannot  take  a  pilot  from  the 
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Missisippi  River  and  put  him  on  the  Ohio  without  any  previous  train- 
ing. The  laws  have  recognized  that,  and  have  placed  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  employment  of  masters  and  pilots.  One  of  the  require- 
ments is  that  a  master  or  pilot  has  to  be  viseed,  so  to  speak,  by  other 
masters  and  pilots.  That  worked  all  right  in  olden  times  before  we 
had  so  many  organizations  of  various  kinds.  Today  that  is  a  handi- 
cap, and  I  will  read  you  one  section  of  the  rules  of  the  Association  of 
Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots:  "Article  5.  No  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Masters  and  Pilots  for  steam  vessels  shall  sign  the 
application  of  an  engineer  unless  the  applicant  produces  a  letter 
from  the  Master  Engineers'  Association  with  the  seal  of  the  Master 
Engineers'  Association  attached  thereto."  You  can  see  what  a 
restrictive  effect  that  has,  and  if  your  business  mind  can  read  between 
the  lines  you  will  see  what  that  indicates.  It  greatly  hampers  the 
growth  of  good  men.  I  know  of  one  river  in  this  country  which  has 
a  limited  navigation,  and  no  master  or  pilot  can  get  on  that  river 
unless  he  is  a  member  or  a  relative  of  that  family  which  controls 
the  masters  and  pilots.  Something  should  be  done  in  regard  to  that. 
(Applause.) 

Another  reason  why  navigation  has  disappeared  from  our  rivers 
is  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  boatmen  themselves.  A 
few  years  ago  when  I  was  stationed  at  New  Orleans  I  happened  to 
be  at  Plaquemine,  Louisiana,  when  one  of  the  up-river  packets  came 
along  to  deliver  some  freight.  The  river  had  fallen  pretty  rapidly 
and  left  a  high,  muddy  bank  in  front  of  the  town.  That  steamer  put 
out  its  gang-plank,  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  some  deck-hands  carried 
out  quite  a  quantity  of  freight.  The  minute  they  stepped  off  that 
gang-plank  they  went  to  their  knees  in  mud.  They  waded  a  few 
steps  and  called  back  to  the  mate  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  wade  through  that  mud  and  he  said  to  drop  it  there,  and 
they  dropped  the  freight  right  there  in  the  mud.  The  boat  gave 
three  whistles  to  notify  the  owner  of  that  freight  that  it  had  arrived, 
and  then  it  went  sailing  on  up  the  river.  Do  you  wonder  that  navi- 
gation disappears  when  a  boatman  is  as  careless  and  indifferent  to 
his  side  of  the  contract  as  that?  And  that  is  only  one  instance  of 
many.  They  should,  of  course,  provide  proper  terminals  and  take 
proper  care  of  their  freight  and  deliver  it  just  the  same  as  any  other 
common  carrier. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  vessel  men,  not  being  subjected  to  re- 
straint, have  placed  their  rates  as  they  pleased.  One  of  my  favorite 
illustrations  is  a  case  of  cotton  a  few  years  ago  from  Shreveport  to 
New  Orleans.  The  rate  varied  in  that  case  according  to  the  supply 
of  cotton  and  the  supply  of  steamboats.  f  I  know  of  one  case  where  a 
vessel  arrived  at  Shreveport  when  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton  to  be  delivered  and  some  of  it  under  contract  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain steamer.  The  owner  of  that  boat  told  me  himself  that  he  made 
enough  on  that  trip  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  boat  for  one  year. 
Another  time  several  boats  arrived  at  Shreveport  when  there  was 
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only  a  limited  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  carried  to  New  Orleans.  The 
price  was  made  very  low,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  boat  that  got  the 
cotton  to  carry,  having  lost  one  bale  overboard,  lost  all  its  profits  of 
the  trip. 

What  is  a  business  man  to  do?  What  has  he  to  rely  upon,  if  the 
freight  rate  is  ten  times  one  week  what  it  was  the  week  before? 
Rates  by  water  ought  to  be  stabilized.  Men  cannot  transact  business 
unless  they  have  something  definite  to  rely  upon.  I  know  of  cases 
upon  the  Ohio  where  a  man  has. complained  to  me  that  the  steamboat 
charged  him  twice  as  much  one  week  or  one  trip  as  it  had  the  trip 
before,  and  when  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  steamboat  line  they 
said,  "Well,  we  had  a  particularly  full  boat  that  time,  and  it  was 
an  accommodation  to  him,  and  I  thought  he  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  it."  They  should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  that  other  common 
carriers  are,  and  required  to  play  fair  and  play  fair  all  the  while. 
Now,  time  is  limited,  and  the  subject  is  large,  so  I  am  only  going  to 
touch  a  few  of  the  higher  points. 

These  are  features  which  have  been  put  upon  navigation  by  the 
vessel  men.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps,  though,  is  the  attitude 
of  the  railroads  toward  the  waterways.  In  my  opinion,  you  cannot 
get  a  better  argument  for  the  waterways  than  the  attitude  of  the 
railroads  toward  them.  (Applause.)  They  won't  pro-rate.  They 
won't  issue  through  bills  of  lading.  Now,  in  what  I  am  going  to  say 
I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  for  a  minute  as  attacking  the  rail- 
roads. You  can  construe  it,  if  you  desire,  as  an  attack  upon  modern 
business  methods.  I  have  no  objections  to  that  interpretation  being 
placed  upon  it,  for  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principles  of  modern 
business  to  put  a  competitor  out  of  the  running  before  the  consumer 
comes  into  consideration.  And  much  of  what  has  been  done  towards 
the  waterways  by  the  railroads  is  simply  the  question  of  eliminating 
a  competitor  in  business. 

A  few  years  ago  a  company  was  organized  to  run  self-propelled 
barges  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  railroads  declined  to  pro-rate 
with  them  or  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading.  The  company  appealed 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  issued  an  order  that 
the  railroads  should  do  so,  provided  the  boat  rates  were  not  higher 
than  the  railroad  rates.  The  railroad  companies  still  refused  to  pro- 
rate, and  gave  as  their  excuse  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  said  that  they  must  pro-rate  if  their  rates  were  not 
higher.  They  said,  "Your  rates  are  lower;  therefore,  we  are  not 
bound  by  the  order."  The  steamboat,  or  barge  line  as  it  was,  appealed 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  again,  and  requested  them 
to  enforce  their  order.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  replied, 
"We  are  sorry  that  your  only  remedy  will  be  to  file  a  new  complaint." 
As  it  had  taken  a  year  to  get  the  first  order,  the  company  felt  that 
they  could  not  finance  further  operations  and  tied  their  boats  up. 

Let  me  read  you  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Commission.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad  toward  the  waterways.  It  gives  several 
instances.  I  will  read  only  one: 

ALABAMA  RIVER 

"The  Alabama  River,  with  its  tributaries  and  connections,  forms 
part  of  a  very  important  system  of  waterways  located  in  the  terri- 
tory served  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  Under  natural 
conditions,  water  transportation  on  'the  Alabama  River  should  be 
actively  competitive  with  rail  transportation,  especially  between  Mo- 
bile and  Montgomery.  For  many  years  past  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville has  effectively  restrained  such  competition.  A  brief  history  of 
its  efforts  in  this  direction  is  given  below. 

"Prior  to  1900  Capt.  John  Quill  and  associates  operated  two  steam- 
boats on  the  Alabama  River.  Capt.  Quill,  in  his  testimony  in  Mobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  vs!  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  23  I.  C.  C,  417,  admitted 
that  this  river  line  had  an  arrangement  with  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville respecting  Alabama  River  traffic  between  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery. Under  this  arrangement,  the  rates  charged  by  the  river 
lines  on  competitive  traffic  were  increased  sufficiently  to  protect  the 
rail  rates.  In  return,  it  appears  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  guaran- 
teed a  minimum  tonnage  for  which  the  river  line  received  compensa- 
tion whether  it  performed  the  transportation  or  not.  In  this  way, 
prior  to  1902,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  controlled  the  river  rates  on 
those  commodities  on  which  competition  with  its  rails  was  possible. 

"It  appears  that  certain  river  lines  competitive  with  Capt.  Quill's 
line  were  started.  One  of  these,  a  line  organized  by  Joseph  Speith  in 
1899,  was  eliminated  by  the  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by  its  rival. 
Another  one,  known  as  the  Peoples  Line,  became  sufficiently  powerful 
so  that  it  was  accorded  the  same  guarantees  as  those  secured  by 
Capt.  Quill's  line,  and  it  finally  consolidated  with  this  line.  About 
1907  the  various  interests  controlling  this  consolidated  river  line 
became  dissatisfied  and  the  combination  was  dissolved. 

"In  June,  1908,  the  Birmingham  &  Gulf  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  purchased  the  vessels  formerly  operated  by  the  above- 
described  river  lines.  Thus,  this  new  company  once  more  presented 
active  river  competition  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  between  Mobile 
and  Montgomery.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  once  met  this  situa- 
tion by  inducing  Capt.  Norman  A.  Staples,  who  had  recently  con- 
structed a  new  boat  especially  designed  for  service  on  this  river,  to 
cooperate  with  it  in  plans  for  forcing  the  Birmingham  &  Gulf  Rail- 
way &  Navigation  Company  out  of  business.  The  records  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  indicate  that  in  June,  1909,  it  advanced  $15,- 
000,  in  August,  1909,  $20,000,  and  in  June,  1910,  $15,000  to  Capt. 
Staples,  receiving  his  notes  in  return.  Capt.  Staples  secured  two 
additional  vessels  with  which  to  prosecute  this  competitive  struggle. 

"After  a  period  of  ruinous  competition,  the  Birmingham  &  Gulf 
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Railway  &  Navigation  Company  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
fight  with  the  boats  of  Capt.  Staples,  financed  as  they  were  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  Accordingly,  this  company  discon- 
tinued operations  in  September,  1910.  It  is  stated  that  its  promoters 
lost  approximately  $150,000  in  the  venture.  As  soon  as  this  com- 
petitor was  removed,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  began  pressing  Capt. 
Staples  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  on  his  notes.  It  appears 
that  the  rate  war  had  proved  as  disastrous  to  Capt.  Staples  as  to  his 
rival,  for  he,  too,  found  it  impossible  to  meet  his  obligations.  On 
April  9,  1913,  the  accounts  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  carried  a 
debit  balance  due  from  Capt.  Staples  of  $41,662.12.  On  this  date 
this  balance  was,  by  direction  of  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  charged  off  as  worthless." 

There  is  a  sequel  to  that,  though.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
hounded  Captain  Staples  until  he  committed  suicide. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  navigation  from  the  Ohio.  There  was  a  line  of  boats 
running  from  Cincinnati  to  Evansville,  the  Louisville  and  Evansville 
Packet  Company.  They  bought  the  larger  block  of  that  stock  osten- 
sibly in  the  name  of  their  agent  at  Evansville  and  managed  so  that 
the  line  has  been  discontinued  and  removed  from  the  river.  They 
also  bought  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
Packet  Company,  a  line  which  paid  20  percent  dividends  when  it  was 
properly  managed.  That  stock  was  placed  ostensibly  in  the  name  of 
a  man  named  Laidley,  but  nobody  was  ever  allowed  to  see  it.  The 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  meals  and  take 
other  methods  to  discourage  passenger  traffic.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  actually  refuse  freight,  and  I  can  bring  letters  showing 
that  fifteen  carloads  of  freight  was  offered  them  at  one  time,  and 
they  would  not  touch  it.  They  went  and  notified  the  landings  which 
had  access  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  that  they  could  not  stop  at  those  landings,  because  it 
was  too  expensive  and  they  would  have  to  cut  them  out.  A  man 
started  up  with  a  small  gasoline  boat,  picking  up  the  freight  from 
those  landings  which  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Company 
had  abandoned,  and  carried  the  freight  to  Cincinnati.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  land  at  either  of  the  two  wharfboats  in  Cincinnati,  one 
of  which  was  controlled  by  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Packet 
Company  and  the  other  by  the  Green  Line,  which  exchanged  freight 
with  the  Packet  Line  further  down  the  river.  One  day,  he  happened 
to  land  between  the  two  wharf  boats.  His  situation  at  that  point  was 
noticed.  One  of  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Company's 
boats  went  and  got  a  barge  and  put  it  across  the  space  between  the 
two  wharf  boats  and  tied  that  man  in  there  and  kept  him  in  there  for  a 
week.  And  people  say  that  navigation  is  disappearing  from  the 
river ! 

A  while  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  prominent  Senator  why  it  was  that, 
when  there  was  such  a  shortage  the  previous  winter  of  coal  in  North- 
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ern  Ohio,  there  had  been  so  many  idle  coal  boats  on  the  Ohio  River. 
I  told  him  that  was  simply  because  the  railroads  running  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Toledo  would  carry  coal  between  those  points  that  came 
into  Cincinnati  by  rail  for  forty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  ton,  but 
if  that  coal  came  to  Cincinnati  by  water,  they  would  not  touch  it, 
even  if  delivered  at  the  same  point  on  the  rails  as  the  other  coal,  for 
less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  coal  that  comes  down  the  river 
is  ordinarily  delivered  at  Cincinnati,  because  that  is  the  main  ship- 
ping point,  and  there  are  the  unloading  devices.  The  result  is  that 
the  freight  rate  on  coal,  northbound  from  Ludlow  to  Cincinnati,  is 
only  about  two-thirds  the  rate  of  the  coal  from  Cincinnati  to  Ludlow, 
the  two  places  being  right  across  the  river  from  each  other. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  was  said  yesterday  about  the  Misssissippi 
River  barge  line.  I  know  that  they  are  having  a  great  fight  to  main- 
tain their  position  with  regard  to  the  railroads.  The  railroads  have 
not  willingly  co-operated.  They  have  not  willingly  done  anything 
which  they  felt  would  assist.  In  a  recent  shipment — and  I  shall  just 
mention  a  few  of  the  many  cases  with  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  that  boat  line  finds  itself.  There  was  a  shipment  of  tobacco 
recently  from  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans.  There  is  a 
through  published  rate  between  those  two  ports.  It  was  carried  by 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  from  Clarksville  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  for  delivery  to  the  Barge  Line,  and  was  prepaid.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  kept  all  the  money  that  was  handed  to  them, 
and  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  as  the  amount  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  for  their  local  rate  from  Clarksville  to  Mem- 
phis. And  this  was  after  they  had  accepted  the  shipment  on  the 
through  bill  of  lading. 

I  will  read  some  extracts  from  reports  submitted  by  F.  W.  McM. 
Woodrow,  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  the 
complaint  of  the  Mississippi-Warrior  Barge  Line  vs.  Abilene  and 
Southern  Railway: 

"Complainant  shows  that  most  of  the  Southern  Lines  that  actually 
compete  with  the  Barge  Line,  require  their  locals  when  points  of 
origin  or  destination  are  local  points  as  'their  established  propor- 
tions of  the  all-rail  rates'  beyond  the  nearest  pro-rating  point.  Illus- 
trating the  divisions  thus  obtained  to  Ardmore  and  Cullom,  Ala., 
local  points  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  115  and  52  miles,  respec- 
tively, north  of  Birmingham,  complainant  points  out  that  the  rail 
lines  to  Ardmore  perform  about  20  percent  of  the  water-and-rail 
service  and  get  96  percent  of  the  revenue,  while  to  Cullom  they  per- 
form 12  percent  of  the  water-and-rail  service  and  get  78.5  percent  of 
the  revenue.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  in  each  case  gets  its  full 
local  beyond  Birmingham." 

"The  Frisco  switches  all  Barge  Line  traffic  from  and  to  the  South- 
ern. It  is  about  one  mile  from  the  Frisco's  connection  with  the 
Southern  to  the  Barge  Line's  coal  tipple.  Prior  to  the  effective  date 
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of  the  order  in  Ex-Parte  74,  the  Frisco  received  $2.50  per  car  for 
this  service.  Since  then  it  has  received  $3  per  car." 

"The  Barge  Line  is  now  required  to  pay  per  diem  charges  for  all 
cars  held  at  interchange  points.  There  is  no  reciprocal  arrangement 
by  which  it  can  obtain  per  diem  credits  to  offset  per  diem  charges 
assessed,  as  it  owns  no  freight  cars.  However,  it  claims  it  should 
receive  per  diem  credits  for  the  delay  to  each  carload  of  freight  held 
in  any  one  of  its  barges.  It  says  that  the  present  basis,  first  per- 
mits the  railroad,  without  any  penalty  whatever,  to  ignore  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  under  joint  tariffs  and  bills  of  lading  and  to  dis- 
criminate unjustly  if  it  is  so  disposed,  between  the  carriage  of  all- 
rail  as  against  rail-and-water  traffic  by  delivering  all  or  an  undue 
proportion  of  available  empties  to  rail  connections  and  tendering 
none  to  its  barge  connections;  and  second,  that  it  places  the  burden  of 
maintenance  and  carrying  charges  of  the  rail  equipment  subject  to 
delay  in  joint  rail-and-water  traffic  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Barge 
Line,  in  addition  to  all  its  own  carrying  charges  on  barge  equipment 
similarly  delayed  as  contrasted  with  the  distribution  of  this  burden 
among  all-rail  carriers." 

"The  present  basis  authorizes  the  rail  carriers  on  joint  water-and- 
rail  traffic  to  add  all  arbitraries  to  their  present  all-rail  divisions.  The 
Illinois  Central  retains  the  Cairo  bridge  toll.  It  contends  that  as  the 
Barge  Line  has  no  bridge  investment  and  does  not  cross  a  bridge,  it 
snould  not  be  entitled  to  the  bridge  toll,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  water  service  performed  corresponds  with  the  rail  service  within 
which  is  included  the  bridge  haul.  Since  this  arbitrary  is  allowed  the 
rail  lines  south  of  the  river  on  all-rail  traffic,  no  valid  reason  appears 
why  the  Barge  Line  should  not  receive  it  on  joint  water-and-rail 
traffic." 

"The  Big  Four  at  Cairo  charges  the  rail  connection  $4  for  switch- 
ing a  car  from  its  incline  to  the  connection,  but  when  it  switches  the 
same  car  to  the  same  connection  from  the  same  incline,  it  charges  the 
Barge  Line  $9." 

This  is  an  official  statement  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. (Applause.) 

There  is  one  case  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  you — it  is  a  little 
long  and  my  time  is  short — concerning  the  case  of  the  railroads  at 
Cincinnati.  There  the  Pennsylvania  comes  in  at  the  eastern  side  of 
the  town  and  has  no  way  of  getting  over  to  the  western  side;  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Big  Four  come  in  on  the  western  side 
of  the  town  and  cannot  get  into  the  eastern  side.  This  was  written 
for  me  by  a  man  who  was  directly  connected  with  the  transaction  con- 
cerned : 

"  'There  is  more  than  one  way  to  kill  a  dog,'  as  the  sages  say,  and 
there,  have  been  many  ways  in  which  railways  strangled  waterways. 
This  is  the  story  of  only  one  of  many  waterway  victims.  It  is  not  a 
tragedy,  although  there  may  have  been  very  much  of  a  conspiracy. 
This  account  tells  how  boat  lines  have  been  chloroformed  and  quietly 
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put  out  of  the  way  without  any  inquest  or  post  mortem.  There  was 
not  so  much  as  the  sound  of  a  whistle  that  would  have  been  given  for 
a  cow  on  the  track.  It  is  intended  to  show  how  all  kinds  of  craft 
must  be  constantly  'Looking  out  for  the  Locomotive'  in  these  times  of 
'rail  or  ruin.' 

"In  the  days  of  navigation  on  the  canals,  there  were  different  lines 
of  boats,  just  as  there  are  on  the  navigable  rivers.  One  of  these  lines 
that  plied  between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  and  particularly  from 
Middletown  and  Hamilton  to  Cincinnati,  was  that  of  a  local  trans- 
portation company  which  served,  among  others,  the  paper  mills  of  the 
Miami  Valley.  This  company  had  eight  steel  boats,  self-propelled 
with  gasoline  engines,  and  they  were  offered  more  business  than  they 
could  handle.  The  only  trouble  at  that  time  was  the  neglected  con- 
dition of  the  canals.  These  channels  had  been  without  repairs  so  long 
that  there  were  intervals  when  they  were  in  some  places  without  suf- 
ficient water  for  navigation.  The  method  of  propulsion  on  these  gaso- 
line boats  was  such  as  to  clean  out  the  ditch  and  thus  gradually  in- 
crease the  depth  of  water.  These  modern  boats  were  much  more 
efficient  than  those  drawn  by  mules. 

"Even  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  railroads,  these  boats  could 
get  more  freight  than  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry.  This  was 
because  of  their  superior  service  in  time  of  transit  as  well  as  in  other 
conditions.  The  breakage  was  negligible;  the  most  delicate  merchan- 
dise was  always  delivered  in  good  condition.  There  were  no  con- 
gested railroad  yards  in  which  cargoes  were  ever  lost  or  delayed.  A 
boat  leaving  Dayton  at  5  p.  m.  was  unloaded  in  Cincinnati  before  noon 
the  next  day  in  order  to  reload  for  the  return  trip  to  Dayton.  A  boat 
leaving  Middletown  or  Hamilton  at  night  was  unloaded  in  Cincinnati 
the  next  morning.  There  were  no  sidings  or  big  yards  for  it  to  linger 
in.  It  had  to  get  out  of  the  way  at  its  dock.  Boats  from  the  big 
plants  at  Lockland  made  round  trips  each  day.  People  all  along  the 
line  could  depend  upon  the  announced  time  for  the  arrival  of  their 
shipments.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  blockade  in  crowded  ter- 
minals or  lost  cargoes  anywhere. 

"The  horse  and  mule-drawn  boats  had  been  in  use  during  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  their  'slow  and  measured  tread' 
was  gradually  giving  way  to  rail  and  steam.  It  was  thought  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  that  the  self-propelled  steel  boats, 
then  introduced,  would  bring  about  a  revival  of  the  cheap  rates  and 
good  service  of  the  canals.  They  started  out  like  the  harbingers  of  a 
revolution  in  transportation  in  1900,  but  they  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  'the  community  of  interests'  in  railways,  who  cut  the  rates  for 
waterway  points,  so  as  to  knock  out  the  boats,  and  then  made  up  for 
the  loss  at  places  without  any  waterway  facilities.  When  the  boat 
lines  were,  one  after  another,  put  out  of  business  and  the  canals  were 
not  used  for  navigation  purposes,  they  were  soon  neglected  and  out  of 
repair  at  many  points,  and,  in  fact,  became  nuisances  as  open  ditches. 
Then  came  the  great  flood  of  March,  1913,  in  the  Miami  Valley  and 
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destroyed  the  channel  in  so  many  places  that  the  State  did  not  feel 
justified,  under  the  existing  conditions,  in  making  the  vast  appropria- 
tions that  would  have  been  necessary  for  their  restoration  by  recon- 
struction. 

"This  line  of  boats  with  gasoline  engines  was  the  last  of  the  craft 
on  the  Ohio  Canals  'to  give  up  the  ghost.'  Cut  rates  on  the  railways 
cut  them  out  of  Dayton,  then  Miamisburg,  then  Franklin,  and,  finally, 
out  of  Middletown  and  Hamilton.  Even  then  the  paper  mills  and 
big  concerns  at  Lockland  held  on  to  their  boats  for  the  haul  into  Cin- 
cinnati, where  they  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  through  rates  accorded 
to  such  commercial  centers.  But  it  was  not  very  long  until,  like  unto 
the  story  of  the  serpent  under  the  apple  tree,  these  shippers  some 
twelve  years  ago  also  yielded  to  temptation. 

"In  those  days  of  competition,  under  private  ownership,  the  rail- 
ways fought  each  other.  They  would  even  cooperate  at  times  with 
waterways  to  get  business  from  a  competitor.  They  were  soliciting 
then  from  shippers.  Now  shippers  are  the  solicitors.  Prior  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  railroads  were  a  law  unto 
themselves.  There  were  discriminations  in  rates  for  and  against 
cities,  towns,  corporations,  firms  and  individuals.  Rebates  of  all  sorts 
were  given  and  the  pools  were  more  compact  than  the  League  of 
Nations. 

"The  C.,  H.  &  D.  division  of  the  B.  &  O.  and  the  Big  Four  run 
through  Lockland,  as  does  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  The  Chicago 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  does  not  touch  this  canal  until  it  reaches 
Crescentville,  just  south  of  Hamilton.  The  Pennsylvania  tracks  are 
in  the  east  end  and  those  of  the  other  roads  are  on  the  west  side  of 
Cincinnati,  Lockland  being  one  of  the  western  suburbs.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania could  not  get  sidings  into  the  big  plants  on  the  west  side  and 
felt  sure  other  roads  could  not  enter  the  east  end.  With  no  chance 
for  retaliation,  the  Pennsylvania  went  after  freight  from  the  west 
side.  Among  other  deals  was  one  with  big  shippers  at  Lockland  who 
owned  a  line  of  canal  boats — and  they  got  80  cents  per  ton  rebate 
for  all  freight  the  canal  boats  delivered  to  the  Pennsylvania  at  Cres- 
centville. The  Pennsylvania  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  got  the  long 
haul  for  all  freight  out  of  Lockland  to  all  points  of  the  compass, 
while  the  roads  passing  through  that  place  and  with  sidings  into  the 
big  plants  did  not  get  a  pound.  Between  Lockland  and  Crescentville 
there  were  about  six  boat  loads  of  50  tons  each  per  day.  With  80 
cents  rebate  per  ton,  that  would  make  $240  of  velvet  per  day,  and, 
counting  only  300  shipping  days  in  a  year,  a  net  annual  profit  of 
$72,000,  and  for  the  twelve  years  almost  a  million  dollars,  which  was 
shared  by  only  three  or  four  concerns.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  had  a 
line  in  red  ink  in  those  days  on  their  letterheads  reading:  'Make  all 
shipments  to  us  on  the  Pennsylvania  via  Crescentville'? 

"About  all  there  is  of  Crescentville  is  a  paper  mill,  but  not  very 
long  ago,  when  it  was  the  junction  for  this  joint  rate  between  the 
railway  and  the  waterway,  it  was  some  shipping  point.  The  canal 
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boats  were  used  at  the  same  time  to  great  advantage  by  these  same 
shippers  for  rates  south  of  the  Ohio  River  as  well  as  north  of  it. 

"The  rate  for  freight  between  Lockland  and  Cincinnati,  either  way, 
had  been  one  dollar  per  ton  in  carload  lots  or  $20  for  a  minimum  car, 
$30  for  a  car  of  30  tons,  $40  for  a  car  of  40  tons  and  $50  for  a  car  of 
50  tons,  or  one  dollar  per  ton,  with  20  tons  as  a  minimum  for  the  car- 
load rate.  Then,  one  bright  summer  day,  along  came  another  wily 
traveling  freight  agent,  representing  the  roads  that  ran  through 
Lockland  and  said  unto  these  captains  of  industry  and  of  canal  boats : 
'We  will  let  you  load  your  products  on  our  cars  at  your  door  and  carry 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  land,  charging  you  only  25  cents  per  ton  for 
carload  lots  for  the  short  haul  into  Cincinnati' — where  they  could  get 
the  Cincinnati  rates  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  That  saved  the 
transfer  from  boats  to  cars  at  Cincinnati  on  outgoing  freight  and 
from  cars  to  boats  on  inbound  freight,  but  that  was  not  all.  At  this 
rate  a  car  of  twenty  tons  cost  only  $5  between  these  two  places,  one  of 
30  tons  only  $7.50,  one  of  40  tons  only  $10,  and  one  of  50  tons  only 
$12.50,  where  the  rates  had  been  $20,  $30,  $40  and  $50,  respectively. 
In  other  words,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  just  one-fourth  of  what  it 
had  been  right  along. 

"The  capacity  of  these  gasoline  boats  was  50  tons.  Each  had  to 
have  a  crew  of  three  men,  and  gasoline  cost  something  then,  the  same 
as  now.  Hence,  it  was  a  losing  game  to  keep  up  the  boat  line  with 
such  reduced  rail  rates  in  effect.  When  the  rate  was  one  dollar  per 
ton  and  a  reduction  of  75  cents  per  ton  was  offered,  that  was  too  much 
for  any  canal  shipper  to  withstand,  especially  one  who  shipped  from 
two  to  five  cars  per  day.  On  a  car  of  50  tons  it  meant  a  saving  of 
$37.50  or  75  cents  out  of  every  dollar  on  the  old  established  rate.  The 
rate  had  been  5  cents  per  hundred,  or  $1  per  ton,  and  now  it  was  to  be 
only  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  hundred,  or  only  'a  quarter'  per  ton. 

"But  the  loving  kindness  of  the  railroads  did  not  stop  even  with 
this  reduction  of  'three-quarters  off/  These  obliging  common  car- 
riers finally  agreed  that  they  would  absorb  the  whole  of  one  dollar 
per  ton  over  the  Cincinnati  freight  rate  on  Lockland  shipments  to 
and  from  points  south  of  the  Ohio  River  (Lockland  is  12  miles  north 
of  the  Ohio  River),  thus  giving  Lockland  the  benefit  of  the  same 
rates  as  Cincinnati,  which  is  on  the  river. 

"When  the  charge  for  the  short  haul  was  thus  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  price  for  the  long  haul,  the  transportation  between  Lockland  and 
Cincinnati  was  really  'dead-headed',  and,  of  course,  no  boat  line  could 
be  run  for  nothing.  The  latter  had  no  way  to  'even  up'  or  to  make 
the  receivers  and  shippers  at  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
Nashville  and  other  points  pay  for  the  haul  between  Lockland  and 
Cincinnati.  In  those  days  the  waterways  were  all  dismembered. 
There  was  no  connected  system,  as  is  proposed  now  'from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Sea'  when  the  navigable  rivers  are  connected  with  the  lakes.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  use  of  the  canal  haul  to  Crescentville  when  the 
differential  on  Lockland  was  thus  wiped  out,  and  so  the  last  canal 
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boats  that  plied  the  historic  Miami  and  Erie  were  sold  to  a  transpor- 
tation company  at  Chicago,  where  they  know  how  to  hold  on  to  a  good 
thing  better  than  do  the  people  in  Ohio.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  have 
a  deep  waterway  that  will  carry  boats  of  3,000  tons  capacity,  rather 
than  50  tons,  and  with  unbroken  bulk  'from  the  Gulf  to  the  Sea.' 

"It  is  easy  to  figure  out  how  many  times  over  those  ten  steel  gaso- 
line-propelled canal  boats  paid  for  themselves,  especially  after  they 
got  out  of  the  way.  As  stated  above,  the  rate  had  been  one  dollar 
per  ton,  and,  when  the  amount  for  this  short  haul  was  absorbed  in 
the  long  haul,  there  was  from  $20  to  $50  per  car  saved,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  car.  On  only  one  car  of  40  tons  per  day  the  saving 
would  be  $40,  or  $12,520  per  year,  and  for  five  such  cars  per  day  the 
saving  would  be  $62,600.  These  figures  are  based  on  312  working 
days  in  the  year.  As  this  arrangement  continued  about  twelve  years, 
the  amount  saved  in  that  time,  on  only  'one  40-ton  car  per  day'  was 
$751,200.  But  there  were  four  concerns  getting  these  reduced  rates 
(later  absorbed  rates) ,  and  each  of  them  loaded  from  one  to  five  cars 
per  day.  Taking  the  average  of  2Vz  such  cars  each  per  day,  they  saved, 
respectively,  in  a  year  $32,300,  and  the  aggregate  for  four  of  them 
would  be  $129,300  per  annum,  or  $1,540,000  for  twelve  years,  after 
the  boats  had  been  disposed  of. 

"The  saving  within  twelve  years  of  $1,000,000  on  rebates  on  ship- 
ments via  Crescentville,  and  of  $1,500,000  through  absorption  via  Cin- 
cinnati, made  a  jack  pot  of  some  two  and  a  half  millions  for  the 
quartette  at  Lockland.  It  is  certainly  some  object  lesson  on  the  dif- 
ference between  railway  rates  with  waterway  competition  and  with- 
out such  waterway  competition — even  with  only  part  of  the  story  told 
and  the  'rake-off'  placed  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  it  really  was/' 
I  could  multiply  those  instances  of  railroad  discrimination  against 
the  waterways.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary.  It  has  been  done  for 
years  and  is  being  done  now.  When  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road was  being  built  into  Cincinnati,  the  president  of  that  road 
boasted  that,  after  his  road  was  completed  into  that  city,  there  would 
not  be  a  boat  left  on  the  Ohio — and  as  soon  as  the  railroad  was 
open  for  business  into  Cincinnati  the  railroad  rates  on  coal  out  of 
Cincinnati  were  boosted  But  it  is  only  the  knocker  that  finds  fault 
and  does  not  attempt  to  remedy  matters.  I  believe  that  the  compe- 
tition between  the  railroads  and  the  waterways  is  all  a  mistake. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  one  which  has  existed  for  some  time,  but  one 
which  will  be  removed  when  the  parties  understand  the  true  circum- 
stances and  the  true  conditions.  I  believe  that  you  will  have  to  have 
some  legislation  before  you  can  get  matters  straightened  out  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  there  are  two  or  three  matters  which  I  believe  Con- 
gress ought  to  enact  into  law  to  protect  the  waterways  and  to  give 
the  people  actual  navigation,  bringing  into  effect  that  cheap  trans- 
portation to  which  they  are  entitled.  (Applause.) 

(1)     The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  required  to 
exercise  the  same  supervision  over  common  carriers  by  water  that  it 
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now  does  by  rail.  There  should  be  no  difference  between  a  common 
carrier  on  the  water  and  a  common  carrier  on  the  rails.  When  you 
come  to  the  waterways  you  do  have  a  different  status  in  certain  points 
than  you  can  possibly  have  by  rail.  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Company,  recently  told  you  of  the  transportation 
which  his  company  was  doing  on  their  own  account;  they  are  not 
common  carriers,  and,  if  they  use  a  boat  to  carry  their  products  from 
one  point  in  their  plant  to  another  plant  in  their  commercial  sys- 
tem, they  should  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  any  more  than  if  they  did  it  by  truck.  (Applause.) 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  a  fleet  of  over  200  barges,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  tow  boats,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  which 
does  nothing  but  handle  coal  from  their  own  mines  to  their  own 
plant.  They  are  using  36,000  tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  are  making 
arrangements  to  increase  that  amount  to  over  50,000  tons.  They  say 
themselves  that  they  could  not  handle  that  quantity  of  coal  by  rail. 
They  would  have  to  split  their  plants  up  and  go  to  a  vastly  greater 
expense  for  transportation.  It  is  the  waterway  which  enables  them 
to  do  it  cheaply.  Private  transportation  by  water  is  a  matter  con- 
cerning only  the  actual  corporation  which  is  using  it,  and  need  not  be 
subjected  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  supervision  except  to 
see  that  they  do  not  become  common  carriers  and  perform  work  for 
other  parties.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  exercised  the 
same  jurisdiction  over  the  water  carriers  that  it  does  over  the  rail 
carriers  you  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  eradicating  some 
of  these  troubles. 

(2)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  also  be  required 
to  prescribe  the  minimum  rates  as  well  as  the  maximum  rates.   (Ap- 
plause.)    That  would  prevent  a  carrier  putting  the  price  down  below 
the  cost  of  operation  simply  for  the  purpose  of  squeezing  out  a  rival. 
I  don't  care  whether  the  competitor  is  a  rail  line  or  a  boat  line,  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

(3)  Congress  should  also  be  asked  to  enact  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  no  common  carrier  shall  perform  transportation  services  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  that  service.   (Applause.)     If  it  does  perform 
the  service  for  less  than  the  actual  cost,  there  are  only  two  things  that 
can  result.    One,  that  the  line  will  eventually  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
the  other  that,  if  it  does  not  go  into  bankruptcy,  they  have  got  to 
make  up  the  deficit  by  overcharging  some  other  locality  and  making 
them  pay  for  somebody  else's  competition.  (Applause.) 

(4)  Now,  I  don't  know  but  this  may  be  a  shock  to  the  railroads, 
but  I  would  suggest  the  repeal  of  that  law  which  says  that  a  rail- 
road shall  not  operate  a  boat  line,  and  I  would  allow  the  railroads  to 
operate  boat  lines  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  believes 
that  those  boat  lines  are  genuine  feeders   of  the  railroads,  or   are 
legitimate  extensions  of  their  lines.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  rail- 
roads  with   the   organization   which   they   possess  today — and   their 
trained  men — should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  the  waterways  just 
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as  well  as  they  do  the  railways,  and,  if  a  railroad  can  reduce  its  cost 
of  transportation  between  its  terminals  by  placing  a  boat  line  in  the 
haul  somewhere,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  it. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  it.  (Applause). 

I  believe  that  the  day  of  the  waterway  is  coming  back.  The  hard- 
headed  business  men,  manufacturers  as  well  as  those  engaged  in 
transportation,  are  beginning  to  understand  the  matter,  and  they 
realize  the  economic  saving,  the  benefit  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  country  at  large,  of  the  waterways — and  they  are 
coming  back,  in  my  opinion.  Any  attempt  to  stop  their  coming  back 
will  be  as  futile  as  you  learned  when  you  went  to  school  and  read  out 
of  the  reader  that  England  could  not  dam  the  Nile  with  bullrushes,  or, 
you  might  add,  stop  American  independence.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  And  there  are  yet  some  simple  souls  who  say 
that  water  transportation  cannot  compete  with  railroad  transporta- 
tion! 

The  great  port  of  New  York  has  always  been  in  the  public  eye 
and  always  will  be.  It  is  not  the  only  port  in  the  United  States;  there 
are  other  great  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific.  Yet, 
that  which  naturally  belongs  to  and  goes  to  New  York,  the  commerce 
of  that  section  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  gateway,  will  always 
carry  to  and  from  that  port  an  enormous  traffic  and  make  it  one  of 
the  greatest  ports  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  two  gentlemen  who  are  going  to  discuss  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  the  Chair  is  going  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  divide  up 
the  time,  in  so  far  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  conclude  by  1  o'clock. 
You  are  going  to  find  it  of  extreme  interest  and  of  large  educational 
value,  and  the  Chair  expresses  the  hope  that  you  all  will  be  able  to 
remain  until  the  recess  is  taken.  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Counsel  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York. 

PLANNING  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORT 
Address — Julius  Henry  Cohen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Counsel,  Port  Authority  of  New  York 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

Yesterday  in  the  debate  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas  said  that  we 
had  become  "water  minded."  I  don't  know  just  what  the  Governor 
meant  by  that,  but,  since  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  despite  anything  that  you  may  read 
in  the  papers  to  the  contrary,  New  York  is  just  as  water  minded  as 
Kansas.  We  in  New  York  are  thinking  in  terms  of  water,  we  are 
becoming,  as  we  call  it,  more  "port  minded." 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of  you  get  your  conception  of  New 
York  from  the  Island  of'  Manhattan,  and  those  of  you  who  do  not 
spend  most  of  your  time  in  the  theater  and  hotel  district,  spend  it 
down  around  the  Wall  Street  end.  Now,  just  as  the  city  of  London 
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is  not  just  the  old  City  of  London,  so  the  District  of  New  York  is  not 
just  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  The  map  that  is  in  front  of  you  is 
now  the  map  of  the  Port  of  New  York  District,  and  that  embraces 
not  merely  Manhattan  Island,  which  is  in  the  center,  but  takes  in  all 
the  northern  section  of  New  Jersey,  which  includes  a  city  larger  than 
New  Orleans  or  Cincinnati  and  another  city  larger  than  Wilkes- 
Barre  or  Harrisburg.  That  is  the  Port  of  New  York  District,  within 
which  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  now  functioning. 

That  suggestion  of  Governor  Allen  that  we  are  "water  minded" 
has  reminded  me  of  one  of  Irving  Cobb's  stories.  He  said  that  before 
the  Volstead  law,  down  in  Kentucky  somewhere,  there  were  a  number 
of  gentlemen  engaged  in  tha  graceful  art  of  pickling  themselves  and 
two  men  came  in  and  one  of  them  said,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  "My 
boss  wants  me  to  go  to  Los  Angeles,  but  I'm  not  going.  I  have  been 
there  twice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  everywhere  and  I  have 
seen  everything."  One  of  the  .gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  game  of 
pickling  put  his  arm  on  the  rail  and  slid  down  and  said,  "Shay, 
stranger,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?"  He  said,  "Yes."  He  said, 
"You  shay  you've  been  everywhere  and  you've  sheen  everything?" 
He  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "Did  you  ever  have  delirium  tremens?"  He 
said,  "No."  "Well,  then,  you  can't  shay  you've  been  everywhere  or 
that  you've  sheen  everything."  (Laughter.) 

Now,  I  want  to  take  you  on  an  excursion  in  New  York  State  that 
you  have  not  been  over.  Congressman  Ten  Eyck  was  put  upon  the 
Agricultural  Committee  in  the  House  and  one  of  his  friends  from 
another  part  of  the  country  said,  "What  are  you,  from  New  York, 
doing  on  an  agricultural  committee?"  And,  they  being  good  friends, 
the  Congressman  told  me  he  said  to  him:  "That  shows  your  ignor- 
ance; you  are  just  about  as  ignorant  on  this  subject  as  you  are  on  a 
good  many  others.  Do  you  know,  talking  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  that  New  York  is  the  first  State  of  the  country  in  the  value 
of  dairy  products  produced;  that  it  is  the  second  in  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products;  that  is  the  first  in  the  production  of  pota- 
toes; second  in  the  production  of  apples;  and  first  in  the  purchase 
of  foodstuffs  from  western  mills  and  farmers?" 

So  I  think  we  can  fairly  say  that,  when  you  gentlemen  from  the 
Middle  West  are  talking  about  the  farmers'  troubles,  we  know  some- 
thing about  it  in  our  State,  too. 

Last  winter  this  Port  of  New  York  Authority  found  itself  facing, 
as  the  rest  of  the  country  did,  an  imminent  railroad  strike.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  the  two  States  directed  the  Port  Authority  to  concentrate 
all  the  available  agencies  of  the  two  States  in  the  effort  to  provide 
against  that  emergency.  Fortunately,  the  emergency  passed,  but,  in 
the  effort  to  organize  to  meet  it,  the  Port  Authority  secured  a  lot  of 
information  which  has  recently  been  collated,  and,  if  there  are  any 
gentlemen  from  the  Middle  West  still  remaining  patiently  to  hear 
these  addresses,  I  would  like  to  invite  their  attention  to  some  of 
these  facts,  because  they  impress  me  as  being  most  instructive.  First 
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of  all,  let  me  tell  you  that,  within  that  District,  there  are  eight  mil- 
lion people — and  those  eight  million  people  have  to  be  housed,  clothed 
and  fed.  Now,  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you  something  about  the  food 
that  they  need. 

In  1920,  the  total  wheat  and  flour  in  pounds  of  flour  necessary  to 
feed  those  people — now  this  is  not  the  part  that  goes  to  Liverpool; 
this  is  the  part  that  stays  right  there  to  feed  those  people — was  one 
billion,  four  hundred  eleven  million  pounds.  I  am  leaving  out  the  odd 
thousands.  Rye,  one  hundred  sixty-three  million,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand.  Barley,  forty-one  million,  nine  hundred  forty 
thousand.  To  produce  this  amount  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley,  taking 
the  1920  average  production  per  acre  as  a  basis,  took  two  million, 
one  hundred  forty  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  acres  of 
grain. 

The  fruit  consumed  by  those  eight  million  people  in  1920,  one  bil- 
lion, eight  hundred  sixty-six  million  pounds,  or  seventy-two  thousand, 
nine  hundred  sixty-nine  carloads  a  year;  bananas  alone,  five  hundred 
seventy-nine  million  pounds;  grapes,  one  hundred  thirty-six  million 
pounds;  cantaloupes,  eighty  million  pounds.  The  acreage  in  vege- 
tables other  than  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  white  potatoes,  82,000 
acres  necessary  to  produce  what  those  people  eat;  lettuce  alone  (I 
didn't  mean  a  pun),  lettuce  alone,  17,850  acres;  sweet  potatoes,  11,- 
000;  tomatoes,  7,000  acres.  The  total  receipts  of  meat  in  the  district 
were  one  billion,  fifty-six  million  pounds.  Of  that,  only  three  hundred 
twenty-seven  million  pounds  were  dressed;  the  balance  arrived  on 
the  hoof  and  totaled  five  million  and  ninety-one  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  goats. 

That  community  uses  one  hundred  fifty-seven  million  dozens  of 
eggs  a  year,  a  daily  consumption  of  nearly  four  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand dozen,  or  over  five  and  a  quarter  million  eggs  every  day.  Now, 
where  do  those  eggs  come  from?  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, California,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Texas  and  Michigan,  Illinois  giving  us  one-fifth,  Iowa  and  Indiana 
about  one- tenth.  Are  we  sectionalized  in  this  country?  Are  these 
eight  million  people  customers  of  these  various  States?  Is  it  good 
policy  to  slap  your  best  customer  in  the  face?  I  don't  think  that 
men  in  the  Middle  West  can  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  problem  of  exporting  to  Liverpool,  there  is  a  customer 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York  that  is  worth  cultivating.  I  was  pres- 
ent when  Baron  Shibusawa,  the  great  financier  of  Japan,  made  an 
address  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and  said:  "We  of 
Japan  have  got  to  have  the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  our  best  customer."  And  then  he  gave  figures. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  have  talked  up  to  this  point  merely  about  food- 
stuffs consumed  by  these  people  within  that  District.  Remember 
that  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  the  furniture  that  they  buy,  the 
steel  that  is  used  in  the  erection  of  their  buildings,  the  lumber  that 
comes  from  the  lumber  section  of  the  country,  I  have  not  said  a  word 
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about  the  industries.  There  are  more  industries  in  that  District  than 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  combined.  Is  that 
a  customer  worth  cultivating?  Now,  I  have  mentioned  those  facts 
at  the  outset,  because  I  want  to  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  reached  through  this  delegation  and  through  this 
meeting,  that  the  Port  of  New  York  is  just  as  much  interested  in 
the  "tragedy  of  transportation"  as  is  Kansas  or  the  Middle  West. 
(Applause.) 

When  Governor  Allen  picked  out  a  bill  of  lading  which  included 
a  charge  for  truckage  across  the  city,  we  knew  that,  whether  that 
was  for  export  or  not,  that  was  part  of  the  expense  that  we  in  New 
York  have  to  pay.  Not  you  farmers  out  West,  but  we  in  New  York 
have  to  pay  for  cartage  of  foodstuffs  from  the  point  of  delivery  to 
the  point  of  distribution,  and  those  figures  that  appear  in  the  report 
of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commis- 
sion— and  which  have  been  used  to  create  throughout  the  country  the 
feeling  that  New  York  is  an  expensive  port  in  which  to  do  business — 
those  figures  are  based  not  merely  upon  the  railroad  transportation 
cost,  but  they  include  the  water  haulage  and  include  the  truckage  on 
the  Island  of  Manhattan  and  all  through  the  District. 

Now,  it  is  because  of  that  that  we  are  aroused  in  the  Port  of  New 
York.  It  is  because  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  living  is  so  heavy 
upon  these  eight  million  people  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  surrounding  cities  have  been  brought  to  a  realization 
that  they  must  do  something;  and  whether  you  build  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  or  not,  whether  you  spend  the  national  money  or 
not,  we  are  going  to  raise  and  spend  the  necessary  money  in  develop- 
ing the  Port  of  New  York,  so  that  it  will  function  not  merely  in 
service  to  the  nation  but  to  the  eight  million  people  who  live  there, 
who  do  business  there,  who  manufacture  products  that  go  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.  (Applause.) 

Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  congestion  at  the  Port  of 
New  York.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  that,  and  can  qualify  as  an 
expert.  When  the  war  came,  there  were  then  in  existence  the  Com- 
missions from  the  two  States,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  simple 
duty  of  studying  the  situation  and  getting  the  facts.  Gentlemen, 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  in  New  York  City  have  learned,  we  law- 
yers— and  I  include  Governor  Miller  in  that  class,  because  I  tell  you 
there  is  not  a  better  lawyer  in  the  State  of  New  York  than  he  is 
(Applause) — we  lawyers  have  learned  one  thing,  and  that  is  that- a 
fact  is  a  dangerous  creature,  and,  if  you  don't  face  him  in  front,  he 
is  likely  to  come  up  behind  you  and  hit  you  in  the  back  with  an  ax. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  been  getting  at  the  facts  in  this  investigation,  now  pend- 
ing over  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  have  spent  together,  equally  contributing,  $450,000,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  that  investigation  the  two  States  have  united,  with  Fed- 
eral approval.  Well,  while  we  were  investigating  this  little  matter, 
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the  war  came  on  and  the  United  States  got  into  it  and  the  two 
Governors  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  just  like  pri- 
vate citizens,  volunteered  their  services  and  said  the  two  States  would 
do  what  they  could  to  help ;  and  the  'President  called  on  the  Governors 
and,  through  these  Commissioners,  there  was  organized  what  became 
known  as  the  War  Board  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  its  Secretary  and  Counsel,  so  I  know  something  about  harbor 
conditions  during  the  war.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
got  our  offices  by  physically  taking  45  Broadway,  the  office  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  sedition  before 
the  war,  and  converted  it  into  an  agency  to  prosecute  the  war.  We 
took  Mr.  Ballin's  picture  in  the  directors'  room  and  turned  it  to  the 
wall  and  put  the  picture  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  instead, 
(Applause.) 

We  learned  that  everything,  from  all  over  the  country,  that  was 
needed  for  the  war  was  jammed  into  that  port  without  any  system 
or  any  order;  and  it  was  not  until  the  railways  were  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  were  required  to  coordinate  their  shipments  so  they 
would  not  all  come  in  a  block,  that  we  really  began  to  function  at 
that  port.  We  learned  by  that  vital  experience  that  it  was  necessary 
to  get  away  from  the  kind  of  competitive  service  that  we  have  had 
at  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  that  has  sometimes  manifested  itself, 
even  in  New  York,  in  conduct  similar  to  those  cases  to  which  General 
Beach  referred. 

Now,  you  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  Far  West,  go 
home  with  the  understanding  that  New  York  is  not  a  congested  port, 
neither  in  railroad  service  nor  in  shipping,  and  that,  when  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  gets  through  cleaning  house,  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  handle  ten  times  the  business  that  we  are  now  handling 
without  any  congestion  at  all.  (Applause.)  We  were  like  a  great  big 
plant  that  had  grown  up  so  fast  because  of  the  orders  that  had  come 
in  that  there  was  no  connection  between  the  shipping  department  and 
the  manufacturing  department  and  no  executive  planning  for  the 
future. 

Now,  just  let  me  tell  you,  those  of  you  who  have  had  such  similar 
problems  as  my  friend  McGuirk,  down  in  New  Orleans.  He  has  no 
job  at  all  as  a  lawyer;  his  is  an  easy  job.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  get  a  Harbor  Commission  redated  with 
adequate  power  and  then  bat  the  railroads  over  the  head  and  get  a 
belt  line.  That  is  very  simple;  but  look  at  my  job:  Two  States  jeal- 
ous of  each  other;  the  Federal  Government  in  control,  in  large  meas- 
ure, because  commerce  between  the  two  States  is  interstate  com- 
merce; one  hundred  and  five  municipalities,  each  of  them  eager  to 
grab  all  there  is  in  the  way  of  business.  Talk  about  sectional  feel- 
ing! You  don't  know  what  it  is.  You  come  to  New  York  and  see 
something  of  the  rivalries  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  see  Staten  Island  trying  to  tear  the  hair  off  Jamaica  Bay 
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or  Newark  Bay;  go  down  to  some  of  these  hearings  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  and  see  parts  of  these  ports  each  trying  to 
get  the  whole  of  the  appropriation.  Then  you  will  understand  some- 
thing about  the  problems  that  these  Commissioners,  representing  the 
two  States,  had  to  solve  in  creating  a  single  port  district  with  a 
central  port  authority  with  power  to  function  and  to  compel  twelve 
competing  trunk  lines  to  unify  their  service  so  as  to  make  one  terminal 
service.  (Applause.) 

Now,  I  know  there  are  no  fairer  people  in  the  world  than  Ameri- 
cans, and,  if  you  only  state  your  case  fairly,  you  will  get  a  hearing. 
Now,  I  know  this  prejudice  against  New  York.  There  is  something 
about  the  psychology  of  lending  money  that  makes  you  hate  the  fel- 
low who  lends  you  the  money,  no  matter  how  prosperous  you  become. 
(Laughter.)  And  we  can't  help  it.  Every  one  of  you  that  goes  and 
makes  a  fortune  out  in  Kansas  City,  or  down  in  New  Orleans,  or  out 
West  in  the  oil  fields,  you  come  to  New  York — even  the  lawyers  come 
to  New  York — and  pile  your  money  in  there;,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
poor  fellows  have  to  come  to  New  York  and  borrow  it  in  New  York, 
and  then  we  who  were  born  in  New  York — the  few  of  us,  the  little, 
small  percentage  actually  born  in  the  State  of  New  York — have  to 
receive  the  blame  for  all  the  others. 

I  told  this  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  Associates  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Bench  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  constitutionality  of  the  housing  laws.  Justice  McKenna 
asked  whether  we  had  not  invited  the  rest  of  the  people  to  come  to 
New  York,  and  I  told  the  story  of  George  Ade  when  a  lady  met  him 
at  a  reception  and  said :  "Mr.  Ade,  have  you  noticed  how  many  clever 
people  have  left  Indiana  and  come  to  New  York?"  And  he  said:  "Yes, 
madam;  I  notice  the  cleverer  they  are  the  quicker  they  leave  Indiana 
and  go  to  New  York."  Now,  New  York  is  made  up  of  the  sons  of 
every  State  of  the  Union,  the  prosperous  sons,  the  ablest  sons.  We 
members  of  the  bar  of  New  York  know  that.  The  other  night  we 
extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  fellow  from  West  Virginia 
and  said  "Go  to  it!" 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  really  is  not  a  more  generous  place 
than  the  city  of  New  York.  One  story  to  illustrate  that  was  told  to 
me  by  Doctor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  head  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  got  on  a  movement  for  a  zoological 
park  in  New  York  and  wanted  to  get  the  best  men  in  the  country 
for  it,  and  he  went  to  Dr.  Hornaday,  out  west  somewhere,  and  said: 
"I  want  you  to  come  to  New  York  and  take  charge  of  the  zoological 
park  there."  Hornaday  said,  "Go  to  New  York?  Good  God,  man,  it 
is  the  most  selfish  place  in  the  world !  I  won't  go  there  if  you  pay  me 
all  the  money  in  the  world."  Dr.  Osborn  said,  "You  don't  know  New 
York.  I  have  lived  in  New  York  all  of  my  life.  You  are  going  to 
live  to  change  your  idea.  Come  to  New  York  and  see."  He  did  come 
to  New  York,  and  about  three  years  later  he  came  to  New  York  and 
said,  "Dr.  Osborn,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  were  right  and  I  was 
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wrong.  I  wanted  to  form  a  society  for  the  preservation  of  bison  in 
this  country,  and  I  went  out  to  the  home  of  the  bison  and  tried  to 
raise  enough  money  to  support  the  organization  and  I  failed.  I  came 
back  to  New  York  and  went  among  people  whom  I  didn't  believe  knew 
anything  about  bison  and  I  got  all  the  money  I  needed."  (Applause.) 

People  in  New  York  are  interested  in  every  phase  of  this  country. 
It  may  be  that  those  of  you  who  see  only  a  part  of  New  York  go 
away  with  impressions  like  some  of  us  Americans  get  when  we  go  to 
Paris.  We  just  see  a  part  of  Paris.  We  don't  see  the  people  of 
Paris.  Did  we  get  any  conception  of  the  French  people  from  what 
we,  most  of  us  tourists,  get  from  our  trips  abroad?  Of  course,  we 
don't.  Be  fair,  Gentlemen.  New  York  is  the  most  generous  place  in 
the  world.  There  is  not  a  poor  boy  in  the  country  who  does  not  get 
a  chance  when  he  goes  to  New  York  if  he  has  any — if  I  may  use  the 
expression — guts  or  "savvy"  in  him.  But  it  is  a  hard  task,  and  you 
must  have  brains  and  you  must  learn  to  meet  the  facts  of  every 
situation. 

Now  then,  briefly,  because  Major  Church  is  going  to  tell  you  more 
in  detail  this  afternoon  about  what  we  are  planning  to  do  and  what 
the  problems  are,  let  me  give  you  the  background  for  his  address. 
I  am  just  delivering  the  prologue.  I  have  told  you  that  there  are 
two  states  involved,  one  hundred  and  five  municipalities,  twelve 
trunk  lines,  eight  million  people.  That  is  a  nice  little  problem. 
How  did  we  overcome  the  differences  and  where  are  we  now?  Well, 
by  the  way,  I  would  like  for  some  of  you  men  to  try  to  organize  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  get  them  working  together.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  this  is  what  we  have  accomplished,  and  I  think  we  did  it  in 
pretty  quick  time,  considering — three  years.  We  have  got  a  treaty 
between  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  which  that  general 
district  is  treated  as  one  district  for  port  purposes.  We  have  got  an 
agreement  between  the  two  States  that  they  will  do  their  best  at 
cooperating  in  the  development  of  that  section.  We  have  got  an 
agreement  that  that  district  shall  be  treated  as  one  for  all  commer- 
cial purposes.  We  have  got  an  agency  which  the  two  States  have 
created,  called  the  Port  Authority,  a  public  organization,  having  no 
stockholders  but  representing  the  two  States,  capable  of  borrowing 
money  without  impairing  the  constitutional  debt  limitations  of  any 
of  the  cities  and  without  pledging  the  credit  of  the  States,  and  we 
have  got  nerve  enough  to  believe  that  we  can  take  those  railroad 
facilities  and  reorganize  them  with  these  belt  lines.  Not  one  little 
belt  line,  like  McGuirk's  got  down  in  New  Orleans,  but  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  them.  (Laughter.)  And  we  can  finance  them  on  bonds 
that  we  can  issue  on  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  amortize  them  out 
of  the  savings  that  we  can  accomplish — and  we  are  not  going  to  tax 
Nebraska,  least  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  (Applause.) 

Now  you  know  something  about  New  York  enterprise.  We  are 
going  to  put  this  thing  over.  The  treaty  was  only  the  first  step.  The 
very  smart  legislators  at  Trenton  and  Albany  said,  "We  are  willing 
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to  create  such  a  district.  We  are  willing  to  create  such  an  agency, 
but  we  don't  want  it  to  go  ahead  until  we  have  got  what  we  call  a 
comprehensive  plan,  which  means  we  want  to  button  all  those  one 
hundred  and  five  communities  together  and  see  where  they  fit  in  on 
this  argument."  So  we  had  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a  plan  by 
which  every  one  of  these  one  hundred  and  five  communities  would  be 
served.  The  principle  is  very  simple.  The  principle  is  that  all  of 
these  twelve  railroads,  instead  of  competing  with  each  other,  shall  go 
to  every  part  of  that  Port  District,  so  that  the  business  men  within 
that  District,  no  matter  where  they  are  situated,  can  ship  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  over  any  railroad  and  you  can  ship  in  on  any 
railroad  to  any  part  of  the  District. 

Now,  we  had  to  work  that  all  out.  How  did  we  do  it?  We  did  it  in 
a  very  democratic  fashion.  There  was  created  an  advisory  council 
of  chambers  of  commerce  and  civic  bodies.  We  sat  down  and  con- 
ferred with  every  one  of  them.  They  sent  delegates,  just  as  you  do 
here.  We  worked  there  and  did  not  talk;  we  listened.  We  sat  down 
with  the  representatives  of  all  the  shipping  interests  and  with  the 
representatives  of  all  the  warehouses,  and,  when  we  went  back  to  the 
legislatures  this  year,  we  had  the  approval  of  every  one  of  those 
agencies  except  two  little  organizations  down  on  Staten  Island  who 
thought  that  Staten  Island  ought  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion— and  except  the  very  wise  and  very  far-sighted  and  very  intelli- 
gent city  administration  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Applause)  who 
think  that  this  is  a  scheme  to  rob  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  New  Jersey.  Oh,  you  do  not  say  as  mean  things 
about  us  as  the  people  in  the  City  of  New  York  say  about  us! 

Now,  that  plan  is  approved.  It  was  approved  unanimously  in  both 
Houses  of  the  legislature  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  approved  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  97  to  47  in  the  Assembly  of  New  York  and 
37  to  11  in  the  Senate  of  New  York,  and,  as  Governor  Miller  told  you 
yesterday,  he  signed  the  bill  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  I  have  forgotten 
which,  and  Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey  signed  it  the  day  after- 
wards. So  we  are  now  in  the  legal  position  of  having  something  like 
McGuirk's  organization  down  in  New  Orleans,  which  he  got  without 
any  struggle  at  all,  and,  of  course,  while  we  have  been  fooling  around 
there  trying  to  find  a  basis  and  winning  all  these  one  hundred  and 
five  communities,  New  Orleans  has  jumped  ahead.  We  will  catch  up 
with  you,  Gentlemen! 

Now,  I  don't  mean  that,  of  course.  We  in  New  York  do  not  think 
that  we  are  the  only  port;  not  at  all.  We  know  there  are  certain 
unique  advantages  about  ports.  We  know  there  are  certain  unique 
advantages  of  New  Orleans  and  we  know  there  are  certain  unique 
advantages  at  Galveston.  But  what  is  the  modern  business  principle? 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  each  business  man  thought  he  had  to  cut  the 
other  man's  throat,  just  as  the  railroads  did,v  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness; but  now  you  have  got  your  Rotary  Clubs  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Don't  the  business  men  get  together  and  realize,  that, 
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while  each  individual  and  each  individual  concern  has  something  to 
give  in  the  way  of  service — we  can  all  get  together  and  work  for  our 
general  interests?  Now,  we  in  New  York  wish  every  other  port  in 
the  world  well,  and  especially  the  ports  of  our  own  country,  and  we 
are  ready  to  cooperate  with  them.  (Applause.) 

We  have  had  a  tremendously  difficult  and  complex  problem;  no 
such  problem  has  ever  been  presented  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
You  say  we  have  been  negligent  and  ought  to  have  solved  it  before. 
Maybe  you  are  right,  but  what  has  been  the  trouble?  Why,  in  the 
first  place,  this  country  has  been  developed  on  competitive  principles. 
General  Beach  pointed  out  to  you  in  actual  facts  what  evils  that 
system  brings  about,  but  don't  you  know  that  we  have  been  proud  of 
the  principle  of  competition?  And  only  within  a  decade,  or  less,  have 
we  in  this  country  come  to  a  realization  that  that  principle,  when 
applied  to  certain  operations,  means  disaster.  So,  in  the  operation  of 
a  port,  every  port  expert  knows  that  you  have  got  to  get  unification 
of  facilities  under  a  central  port  authority.  The  rest  of  the  country 
has  only  learned  that  lesson  within  a  decade,  and,  if  we  have  been 
slow  to  learn  it,  you,  too,  have  been  slow  to  learn  it. 

And  we  have  had  a  more  extensive  problem.  We  have  had  the  fact 
that,  unlike  any  other  port,  ours  was  situated  in  two  States  and  in 
several  jurisdictions,  three  jurisdictions.  We  have  had  the  fact  that 
there  was  competition  between  these  various  communities  which  had 
to  be  brought  together.  I  think  that,  if  you  are  fair  about  it,  you  will 
go  home  and  say:  "Those  fellows  in  New  York  know  their  business 
about  this  port  matter,  they  are  on  the  job  and  we  need -not  feel 
discouraged  about  the  situation  at  all  if  we  don't  get  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway." 

We  are  going  to  be  able  to  perform  the  service  for  you,  Gentlemen. 
We  want  your  business  and  you  want  ours.  We  are  big  customers  of 
yours  and  it  is  a  time  to  shake  hands  and  work  together  sympatheti- 
cally ;  to  try  and  understand  our  problem  in  New  York  and  see  wherein 
we  are  trying  to  serve  you  and  to  serve  ourselves.  And  don't  forget 
that  we  have  the  imperative  duty  in  the  Port  Authority  to  see  that 
those  eight  million  do  get  the  food  you  produce — and  get  it  on  the 
lowest  possible  cost  of  the  service.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Mr.  Cohen,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming 
to  us  and  making  this  address.  It  has  been  a  contribution,  as  we 
hope,  to  national  unity. 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  both  the  Chair  and  the  speakers  are 
sometimes  embarrassed  over  the  condition  of  the  program.  This  pro- 
gram was  made  out  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  speakers  would 
be  present  and  that  each  speaker  would  conclude  within  the  limita- 
tion of  about  twenty  minutes,  but,  when  some  of  the  speakers,  by 
your  request  and  insistence  that  they  shall  continue,  speak  forty-five 
and  fifty  minutes,  you  can  well  see  what  becomes  of  the  program. 
So  that,  on  this  morning's  program,  there  must  go  over  until  the 
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afternoon  Major  Church,  to  whom  Mr.  Cohen  referred,  and  who  has 
a  most  interesting  and  inspiring  message  supplementary  to  the  last 
speaker  regarding  the  great  port  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  McGuirk  is 
here,  who  is  Special  Counsel  of  the  New  Orleans  Levee  District  Com- 
mission, who  will  take  you  on  that  long  journey  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans  and  discuss  a  very  interesting  situation  there.  We 
will  meet  at  2  o'clock,  and  we  hope  you  will  all  be  prompt.  We  have 
very  important  business  this  afternoon. 


FIFTH  SESSION 

Thursday  Afternoon,  March  2 

The  final  business  session  of  the  CONGRESS  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Small  at  2:25  P.  M. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:    The  Convention  will  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  has  received  a  telegram  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS,  dated  at  Milwaukee,  and 
signed  by  J.  A.  O.  Preus,  Governor  of  Minnesota;  A.  J.  Groesbeck, 
Governor  of  Michigan,  and  John  J.  Elaine,  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  as 
follows :  "The  Tri-State  Development  Congress  in  session  today,  repre- 
senting the  commercial,  industrial,  transportation  and  agricultural 
interests  of  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  earnestly  request 
you  to  present  to  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  our 
unqualified  support  and  indorsement  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Tidewater  project.  Our  main  consideration  is  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity and  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  It  is  the  most  important 
step  in  the  development  of  transportation  for  the  country's  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products  with  which  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted. For  the  future  of  American  agriculture  and  business  we 
trust  your  CONGRESS  will  vote  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  project." 

The  Chair  has  taken  pleasure  in  reading  this  telegram,  which  will 
become  a  part  of  the  minutes,  or  proceedings,  of  this  session. 
(Applause.) 

You  heard,  just  before  recess  for  luncheon,  the  interesting  address 
of  Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Counsel  for  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York.  We  have  also  another  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the 
same  organization,  having  for  its  purpose  the  welfare  of  this  great 
port,  in  the  person  of  Major  Elihu  C.  Church,  Transportation  Engi- 
neer. He  comes  with  a  message  of  interest  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  hear  him  with»pleasure  and  profit,  (Applause.) 

PLANNING  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORT 
Address— Major  Elihu  C.  Church,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Transportation   Engineer,  Port  Authority  of  New  York 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MR.  SECRETARY,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you. 
In  looking  over  the  program  I  see  the  subject  assigned  to  me  is,  "Plan- 
ning the  World's  Greatest  Port."  As  I  look  at  the  cover  of  your 
program  I  see  that  you  have  a  slogan,  "Not  a  Project,  But  a  Policy." 
Therefore  I  suppose  that  you  will  be  most  interested  in  knowing  those 
matters  of  policy  which  we  have  developed  in  the  study  of  the  Port 
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of  New  York  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  and,  if  I  talk 
about  those  matters  of  policy,  I  will  be  talking  about  something  which 
you  can  take  back  with  you  to  Galveston  or  to  Savannah,  or  Portland, 
Me.,  or  Portland,  Ore.,  and  possibly  use  in  solving  some  of  your  own 
difficulties  there. 

The  first  thing  that  was  spoken  of  awhile  ago  by  Mr.  Cohen  was 
the  question  of  sectional  jealousies  and  interests.  He  said  that  we 
have  105  different  communities  in  the  Port  District  all  of  which  are 
jealous  of  one  another.  You  do  not  have  to  have  105  to  run  across 
sectional  jealousies.  You  will  sometimes  find  two  parts  of  one  com- 
munity that  are  jealous  of  each  other.  Now  the  problem  of  port 
planning  and  of  port  development  cannot  be  considered  from  the 
local  standpoint.  It  is  too  big.  Petty  interests  and  jealousies  and 
politics  must  not  play  any  part,  It  must  be  considered  broadly  and 
not  piece-meal  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  jealousy — but  you  have 
got  to  make  that  apparent.  If  the  amount  of  commerce  coming  into 
any  port  was  a  fixed  quantity,  then  there  might  easily  be  jealousy 
between  the  sections  of  the  community;  for  a  man  might  think  that 
if  the  other  fellow  should  get  more  than  he  is  getting  now,  naturally 
he  would  get  less.  But  that  is  not  the  case;  the  amount  is  not  fixed. 
Commerce  will  grow  if  you  give  facilities,  service  and  low  costs  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  give  facilities,  service  and  low  costs 
it  is  going  to  shrink  and  dwindle.  A  great  many  ports  at  the  present 
time,  instead  of  going  ahead  or  even  standing  still,  are  losing  their 
position;  so  you  must  show  the  various  sections  of  communities  that 
they  will  all  advance  together  in  the  prosperity  of  the  port  as  a 
whole  and,  conversely,  they  will  all  lose  if  the  prosperity  of  the  port 
as  a  whole  does  not  develop.  You  can  take  as  a  slogan  that  of  the 
"Three  Musketeers,"  "One  for  all  and  all  for  one." 

In  our  planning  for  the  port  the  first  thing  we  needed  to  have  was 
a  policy  of  development.  You  can't  go  about  any  of  this  port  work 
in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion.  Or,  if  you  do,  you  are  going  to  get  more 
misses  than  you  get  hits.  Having  gotten  a  policy  you  have  got  to 
have  an  organization  to  carry  it  out;  then  you  have  got  to  have  the 
money  to  carry  it  out — it  brings  in  the  question  of  finance — and 
finally  you  must  have  freedom  from  politics  and  political  administra- 
tion. In  other  words  you  must  have  continuity,  because  we  often 
find  that  what  is  started  in  one  administration  languishes  under  the 
next.  Work  of  this  kind  must  be  progressive  and  go  ahead  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  How  are  you  going  to  get  policy  and  what  does 
policy  consist  of?  Well,  if  a  man  is  ill  or  a  port  is  ill  it  is  a  good 
deal  the  same  thing.  If  a  man  is  ill,  he  goes  to  the  doctor  and  the 
case  is  diagnosed.  A  port  needs  a  very  careful  diagnosis  before  you 
begin  to  plan  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  make  it  better  and  then, 
as  with  a  man  so  with  a  port,  will  come  a  prescription.  The  prescrip- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  port  is  plan — what  you  are  going  to  do. 

They  tell  me  that  in  the  telephone  office  in  New  York  City  there  is 
a  group  of  men  who  don't  realize  that  this  is  1922.  Some  are  living 
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in  1932,  some  in  1942  and  some  in  1952.  What  do  I  mean  by  that? 
Those  men  are  engaged  in  looking  over  the  city  of  New  York  to  see 
how  it  is  going  to  grow  and  how  that  will  affect  the  telephone  service. 
They  will  spread  their  maps  and  trace  the  line  of  a  new  subway  and 
say:  "That  is  going  to  enter  a  district  where  there  are  now  small 
one  or  two-family  houses  and  pretty  soon  there  will  be  large  apart- 
ment houses;  and  where  there  is  one  telephone  now  there  will  be  a 
demand  in  a  short  time  for  a  hundred  telephones.  Therefore,  when 
streets  are  ripped  up  and  subways  being  built,  we  had  better  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  put  in  our  ducts  and  cables  for  the 
hundred  telephones  that  are  going  to  be  needed  in  a  few  years." 
That  is  looking  into  the  future,  and  some  of  those  men  are  concerned 
with  things  one  decade  ahead,  some  two  decades  and  some  three. 

So  in  formulating  your  policy  you  have  got  to  look  to  what  your 
port  will  be  in  twenty,  thirty,  in  some  cases,  fifty  years  ahead,  so  that 
the  work  done  today  won't  have  to  be  torn  down  tomorrow  to  take 
care  of  the  increase.  Now  remember  you  are  dealing  with  a  going 
concern.  You  have  not  got  a  clear  sheet  of  paper  ahead  of  you  in 
which  you  can  formulate  your  policy  and,  as  most  ports  are  suffering 
from  a  good  many  inefficiencies  at  the  present  time,  you  have  got  to 
furnish  immediate  relief.  You  have  got  to  begin  by  doing  the  best 
you  possibly  can  with  the  facilities  you  have  at  hand  and  then  make 
your  ultimate  plan — and  the  governing  factor  in  the  ultimate  plan 
generally  consists  in  planning  to  do  well,  with  one  dollar,  what  any 
fool  can  do,  after  a  fashion,  with  two.  That  is  the  real  science. 

Now  you  are  going  to  have  certain  ideals  which  you  will  carry  out 
in  your  planning.  You  want  the  best  plan.  What  do  I  mean  by  the 
best  plan?  What  does  it  involve?  It  involves  the  arrangement  of 
the  port  and  the  arrangement  of  the  facilities  so  that  they  will  support 
and  contribute  one  to  the  other;  it  involves  the  question  of  construc- 
tion of  the  docks,  railroad  yards  and  warehouses  so  that  they  will  be 
built  of  adequate  capacity  and  in  the  proper  location;  it  involves 
the  question  of  equipment  for  the  structure,  your  cranes  and  all  the 
machines  which  are  concerned;  and  then,  finally,  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  operation. 

You  know  somebody  once  asked  Admiral  Hahn  whether  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  have  good  ships  and  poor  men,  or  poor  ships  and 
good  men,  and  he  said  the  men  were  the  governing  factor — and  you 
will  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  every  port.  You  want  to  ask:  "How 
many  tons  of  freight  do  we  pass  over  our  docks  per  lineal  foot  per 
year?"  I  know  one  port  where  those  figures  are  ten  times  that  of 
another,  and  apparently  with  the  same  equipment.  That  means  that 
one  port  is  using  its  facilities,  due  to  good  operation,  ten  times  as 
efficiently  as  another.  In  other  words  they  are  doing  the  same  work 
with  one-tenth  the  invested  capital — and  dollars  and  cents  govern. 

You  must  have  this  plan  with  adequate  capacity  at  the  lowest  price. 
We  are  not  building  monuments;  we  are  building  utilitarian  struc- 
tures, and  they  must  be  ready  when  and  where  needed.  You  must 
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have  a  plan  for  what  you  will  do  next  year  so  that  you  go  ahead  in 
accordance  with  the  scientific  progression.  Men  sit  down  to  plan  out 
a  big  piece  of  work.  It  has  happened  in  the  past  that  they  gathered 
around  a  table  and  one  man  put  forth  a  suggestion  and  another  man 
modified  it  with  his  idea,  and  they  talked  it  back  and  forth,  one  with 
the  other,  and  the  result  was  generally  a  good  deal  of  a  hodge  podge 
in  which  the  man  that  was  the  most  glib  talker  dominated.  The  mili- 
tary men  have  a  very  different  method  and  it  is  called  the  "estimate 
of  the  situation."  When  a  military  man  has  any  problem  put  up  to 
him,  he  takes  a  piece  of  paper  and  writes  down  first,  mission ;  second, 
obstacles;  third,  aids;  fourth,  decision.  His  mission  is  what  he 
wants  to  do.  In  New  York  we  had  hundreds  of  things  we  wanted  to 
do,  and  wrote  them  down.  The  more  there  are,  the  more  necessity 
for  writing  them  down,  so  that  none  will  be  overlooked,  and,  as  your 
plans  develop,  you  check  off  this,  that,  and  the  other  and  say:  "This 
is  taken  care  of."  Then  the  obstacles;  write  those  down.  Then  the 
aids  that  will  help  to  overcome  those  obstacles.  Finally,  what  will 
enable  you  to  overcome  those  obstacles.  Then  you  reach  your  de- 
cision, or  plan  of  campaign. 

Now,  what  is  your  mission  in  the  various  ports  that  you  come  from? 
What  is  it  you  want  to  do?  What  sort  of  a  port  do  you  want?  "Oh," 
a  man  said  to  me  when  I  was  talking  about  this  this  morning,  "we 
want  a  port  where  commerce  is  going  to  come."  Commerce  alone 
never  made  any  port  wealthy  yet.  That  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Among  the  ports  that  have  the  greatest  commerce  in  Europe  is  Rot- 
terdam and  Rotterdam  is  one  of  the  poorest  cities  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Well,  what  kind  of  ports  are  there  then?  Well,  there 
are  transit  ports  and  others.  The  transit  port  is  a  mere  shipping 
port,  a  transfer  point,  and  the  other  port  is  one  which  is  associated 
with  industry.  Now,  the  transit  port  is  a  loading  and  a  shipping 
place  for  goods  which  are  brought  in  or  shipped  out.  It  is  a  port 
which  has  no  concern  with  the  goods  which  pass  through  it.  Goods 
passing  through  a  port  don't  add  any  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  port 
than  the  automobiles  going  through  a  country  village  to  the  wealth  of 
the  village.  It  is  the  connection  with  industry — the  port  where  you 
have  the  manufacturing  and  the  merchandising — that  is  the  target 
which  you  want  to  aim  at  if  you  want  a  prosperous  community  and 
a  prosperous  port.  Take  sugar  which  comes  in  and  passes  over  the 
wharves  of  the  port.  It  simply  means  business  for  the  stevedores; 
but  the  sugar  which  comes  in  and  is  refined  and  then  is  packed  and 
shipped  out,  that  employs  a  great  number  of  men.  Hides  which 
come  to  a  port  and  pass  over  the  piers  to  some  other  city  don't  mean 
anything  to  that  community,  but  the  hides  which  come  to  a  port  and 
are  manufactured  into  shoes  mean  a  lot.  There  you  are  tying  up 
with  industry. 

Now,  it  isn't  only  a  case  of  piers  and  of  railroad  yards  but  a  case 
of  factories  and  a  case  of  warehouses  and  a  case  of  markets.  Com- 
merce, remember,  doesn't  bring  much  wealth,  except  incidentally  as  it 
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serves  manufacturing  and  serves  industry.  As  soon  as  you  have 
manufacturing  and  as  soon  as  you  have  industry,  you  get  more  labor 
and  get  a  better  class  of  labor,  and  then  you  must  provide  facilities, 
of  course,  in  order  to  bring  this  state  of  affairs  about  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  goods,  you  must  have  sites  for  factories,  for  the  storage 
of  goods,  the  construction  of  warehouses,  for  the  sale  of  goods,  the 
matter  of  markets  and  stores  and  exchanges.  Now,  large  sums  are 
paid  operatives  and  warehousemen.  Trained  staffs  are  required  for 
sales  operations.  Banking  and  insurance  will  always  follow  the 
goods.  Buyers  and  sellers  are  brought  to  the  community  and  add  to 
its  wealth.  It  is  not  only  commerce  that  you  get,  but  it  is  trade  and 
prosperity,  and,  in  addition  to  factories  and  warehouses  and  stores, 
you  will  have  schools  and  homes  and  hotels  and  theaters. 

Now  these  are  the  factors  which  in  turn  affect  commerce  a  great 
deal  more  than  prices  do.  Commerce  does  not  always  follow  the 
shortest  distance.  No;  I  want  to  telephone  the  man  that  lives  next 
door  to  me  and  I  call  up  central,  a  half  a  mile  away,  and  they  plug 
me  into  his  telephone.  We  go  through  a  switch  board,  an  exchange, 
and  that  is  the  way  commerce  goes.  It  goes  through  the  place  where 
the  transfer  can  be  made,  through  the  port  which  has  the  markets 
and  which  has  the  manufacturing  and  which  has  the  industries. 

Now,  you  cannot  put  in  artificial  restrictions  in  planning  your  port. 
Artificial  restrictions  have  been  tried  a  great  many  times  in  industrial 
matters,  but  they  ultimately  break  down.  Why,  when  the  first  rail- 
roads were  built  the  people  of  New  York  State  thought  they  might 
unduly  compete  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  so  they  passed  a  law  that 
the  railroads  of  the  state  of  New  York  should  not  carry  freight  and 
then  they  could  not  beat  the  canal.  That  lasted  until  the  first  of  the 
next  December,  when  the  canal  was  frozen  up  and  the  people  on  the 
line  of  the  canal  said:  "Why,  we  have  got  lots  of  things  in  our  fac- 
tories, our  barns,  and  our  warehouses  which  we  want  to  ship  to  New 
York,  but  the  railroad  can't  carry  them."  So  they  went  to  the 
Capitol  and  amended  that  law  to  the  effect  that  the  railroads  of  the 
state  of  New  York  could  carry  freight  provided  the  canal  was  frozen. 

That  worked  all  right  for  a  little  while,  and  then  the  complaint 
come  from  the  people  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  down  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  who  said:  "The  Erie  Railroad  runs  through  our 
farms.  We  have  apples,  potatoes,  and  other  food  stuffs  badly  needed 
in  New  York  but  the  railroads  can't  take  it  until  they  get  a  telegram 
saying  the  canal  is  frozen."  So  then  they  went  to  work  and  amended 
the  law  again  so  that  the  railroads  of  the  state  of  New  York  could 
carry  freights  provided  the  railroad  rates  were  equal  to  the  canal 
tolls.  They  had  been  trying  to  stack  up  against  economic  law  and  it 
did  not  work  out.  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  only  man  that  ever  overcame  that 
objection.  He  was  making  a  speech  one  time  and  a  man  got  up  in 
the  back  of  the  audience  and  said:  "You  can't  do  that."  "Why  not?" 
said  Mr.  Bryan.  "Why,"  said  the  man,  "the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand does  not  permit  it.  "Why,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  "my  dear  friend, 
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we  repealed  that  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature." 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  when  you  are  working  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
you  have  got  to  find  out  the  demand  and  then  you  have  got  to  supply 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  -big  features  in  planning  a  port.  You  have 
the  question  of  big  ships,  channels,  docks  and  railroads.  Now,  ship- 
ping has  got  to  have  a  channel  to  reach  the  pier.  I  have  known  ports 
to  build  a  pier  that  didn't  have  the  needed  water  on  the  off-shore  end 
and  also  those  that  did  not  have  a  railroad  connection  on  the  shore 
end,  I  have  also  known  some  that  did  not  have  the  proper  facilities,  so 
that,  instead  of  finding  a  cargo  ready  to  go  into  the  hold,  the  ship 
had  to  wait  until  it  drifted  in  in  little  bits  at  a  time. 

Take  railroads.  One  of  your  economic  principles  must  be  that  any 
freight  coming  into  your  port  on  any  railroad  can  reach  any  other 
part  of  the  port  by  rail.  Then  you  don't  have  all  this  truckage  which 
has  been  talked  about.  You  have  got  to  arrange  in  your  planning  to 
have  marginal  railroads  back  of  every  foot  of  deep  waterfront  bulk- 
head. Then  you  have  your  belt  lines  back  of  the  bulkhead  and  can 
run  your  spurs  on  to  the  piers  and  put  your  cars  alongside  the  ships, 
bringing  your  wheels  and  your  keels  together ;  in  the  other  direction, 
you  can  run  your  spurs  into  your  warehouses  and  connect  your  rail- 
roads with  the  warehouses  which  accumulate  freight  for  the  cargo. 
You  must  arrange  for  the  quick  turn  around  of  the  cars.  Remember 
that  the  railroad  cars  of  the  United  States  are  only  moving  ten  per 
cent  of  the  time.  Well,  what  are  they  doing  with  the  other  ninety? 
Standing  still  in  terminals,  waiting  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded,  most  of 
the  time.  In  planning  your  railroad  facilities,  you  have  got  to  see 
that  your  cars  are  unloaded  and  that  they  are  loaded  again  for  the 
return  trip  with  dispatch.  Remember  that  a  great  deal  of  this  delay 
of  the  freight  car  in  the  terminal  is  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
storage  capacity  in  the  terminal  and  so  they  use  the  freight  car  as 
a  temporary  storage  warehouse.  It  is  a  mighty  poor  one,  and  it  is  a 
mighty  expensive  proposition  to  the  railroad  and  to  you. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  truckage.  It  costs  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  an  hour  to  keep  a  truck  standing  still,  or  moving  slowly 
or  rapidly.  Why?  Because  the  main  elements  of  cost  are  your 
chauffeur's  wages,  your  garage  and  overhead,  and  they  go  on  whether 
the  truck  is  standing  still  or  whether  it  is  moving.  So,  in  planning 
for  the  port  of  New  York,  we  have  taken  the  slogan  of  "Full  load; 
full  time;  full  speed;  and  the  shortest  distance."  Why  don't  we  get 
full  load?  Well,  because  a  man  has  two  hundred  pounds  of  freight 
to  go  up  to  the  D.  L.  &  W.  station  and  he  delivers  that;  and  then  he 
has  a  thousand  pounds  of  freight  to  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  station — 
and  he  is  continually  making  a  lot  of  short  trips.  What  is  the 
answer?  You  have  got  to  have  unified  freight  terminals,  in  planning 
your  port,  so  that  he  can  put  all  the  stuff  to  go  by  rail  on  the  truck 
and  take  it  to  one  place.  Full  time?  Why  don't  you  get  full  time 
out  of  your  trucks?  Because  each  one  of  these  separate  stations 
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they  go  to  they  have  to  stand  in  line  in  order  to  get  to  the  freight 
platform  and  discharge  their  cargo.  Unified  terminals  will  do  away 
with  that.  Full  speed?  That  depends  largely  on  traffic  regulations. 
Shortest  distance?  I  spoke  a  little  while  ago  about  the  necessity  of 
arranging  the  location  of  your  various  industries  so  that  they  would 
be  tied  in  one  with  the  other.  In  New  York  we  have  also  carried  that 
motor  truck  service  to  the  point  where  we  have  laid  out  motor  truck 
line  highways,  great  trunk  lines,  radiating  out  from  the  city  to  the 
outlying  districts — but  that  is  too  much  of  a  problem  to  be  talked  of 
here. 

Another  thing;  in  your  planning  you  have  got  to  think  of  some 
machinery.  Don't  have  anybody  say  the  machinery  is  going  to  dis- 
place the  man.  It  does  not  displace  him.  It  promotes  him.  It  is 
easier  to  throw  the  lever  of  an  electric  machine  than  to  push  a  hand 
truck — and  remember  that  machines  don't  tire,  don't  strike,  don't 
demand  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  or  agitate  for  an  Adamson  law. 
(Applause.) 

The  question  of  money?  How  much  can  you  spend  in  your  plan- 
ning? The  question  is  how  much  you  are  going  to  save  by  your  plan 
over  what  it  costs  you  at  the  present  time.  Suppose,  in  your  port, 
you  have  got  ten  million  tons  of  freight  and  you  can  save  a  dollar  a 
ton.  All  right;  how  much  can  you  afford  to  spend  in  order  to  save 
ten  million  dollars  a  year?  Remember,  you  have  got  to  pay  interest 
on  your  bonds,  and  probably  have  to  retire  them  from  amortization. 
You  will  have  taxes  and  the  upkeep  of  the  new  system.  It  is  a  case 
of  economics,  the  economic  yard  stick  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Now  you  have  commerce  and  you  have  manufacturing  and  you 
have  merchandising.  That  is  going  to  bring  a  huge  concentration 
of  population.  People  must  live  as  well  as  work,  so,  in  planning  your 
port,  you  must  look  out  for  the  recreational  features.  If  you  have 
your  entire  waterfront  taken  up  with  manufacturing  and  wharves, 
where  are  you  going  to  have  your  bathing  beaches  and  the  place 
where  a  man  can  get  to  the  seashore?  Remember  that  parks  and 
beaches  and  things  of  that  kind  are  just  as  necessary  as  factories  and 
warehouses,  for  if  your  commerce  and  industry  bring  the  population, 
you  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  the  city  is  a  good  place  to  live  in  as 
well  as  to  work  in,  and  modern  conditions  are  changing  the  park 
needs  very  materially.  New  York  is  a  thirty-story  city  now  and  we 
have  got  one-tenth  of  the  park  area  that  we  had  when  the  parks  were 
laid  out.  Can  we  neglect  it  in  planning  a  port?  Can  you  neglect  it 
in  planning  your  ports?  You  cannot. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  military  features — the  protec- 
tion of  the  port  and  whether  it  is  capable  of  meeting  war-time  needs. 
You  were  told  this  morning  how  New  York  broke  down  under  the 
military  problems  of  the  late  unpleasant  necessities.  Remember  that 
that  probably  will  come  again,  and  that  your  peak-loads  may  not  be 
caused  by  peace-time  commerce  but  by  the  necessities  of  military 
transportation. 
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Planning  a  port  is  a  great  and  a  complicated  task.  You  have  to 
have  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  I  think  some  of  you  have  seen 
the  films  which  were  gotten  out  describing  the  work  of  the  Port  Au- 
thority in  New  York,  so  that  we  might  intelligently  show  the  people 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  for  their  benefit.  In  other  words,  we  were 
selling  a  great  municipal  improvement  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  going  to  profit  by  it.  There  are  many  factors  in 
this  matter  but  there  are  only  two  things  that  I  am  going  to  say  in 
closing.  Remember  that  service  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  facilities 
and  that  success  lies  in  "thinking  the  job  through."  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Major  Church,  I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  delegates  in  attendance  upon  the  CONGRESS  when  I 
thank  you  for  your  exceedingly  interesting  and  informing  and  excel- 
lent address.  (Applause.)  In  fact,  the  great  port  of  New  York  has 
been  exceedingly  well  represented  through  Mr.  Cohen  and  Major 
Church. 

And  that  reminds  me,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  of  something  that  is 
very  near  to  me.  The  proceedings  of  this  CONGRESS  are  being  reported 
verbatim  by  Mr.  Johnson's  reporting  service.  Within  a  short  time 
after  addresses  are  delivered  they  are  transcribed  and  typewritten 
and  a  number  of  copies  are  printed,  primarily  for  the  press,  but  there 
is  another  purpose  for  which  they  ought  to  be  used.  The  proceedings 
of  this  CONGRESS  ought  not  to  rest  only  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
hear  the  proceedings.  They  ought  to  be  printed.  (Applause.) 

To  give  you  an  illustration,  I  have  read  something,  and  not  a  little 
something,  about  the  building  of  ports  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  must  be  builded.  Some  writer  has  said  with  regard  to  books 
and  spoken  addresses  that  the  test  of  their  value  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  provoke  thought.  Taking  for  an  illustration  the  last  address, 
which  is  only  typical  of  many  very  excellent  addresses  here,  it  showed 
study,  grasp  of  the  situation,  the  result  of  thought  and  of  mature  con- 
clusions. No  mind  can  retain  it  all,  but  if  you  could  read  it  in  print 
it  would  provoke  thought  and  would  induce  you  to  go  to  the  sources 
of  authority  in  books  and  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject  and  enlarge  your  fund  of  information.  I  can  look  around 
here  and  I  can  recognize  a  dozen  men  who,  I  happen  to  know,  are 
interested  in  their  respective  ports.  I  know  that  they  are  students 
and  that  they  would  like,  and  are  eager  for,  any  information  which 
may  be  gotten  upon  the  subject. 

The  trouble  has  been,  these  last  few  years,  about  the  cost  of  print- 
ing. We  want  to  print  the  proceedings.  It  needs  two  thousand 
dollars.  We  have  got  only  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury.  That 
will  be  consumed  in  thirty  days,  and  the  problem  is  to  replenish  that 
when  it  is  consumed.  Where  is  the  two  thousand  dollars  coming 
from?  May  the  Chair  take  the  liberty  of  cooperating  with  the 
Secretary  in  writing  to  all  of  the  registered  delegates  here  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  this  Convention,  say  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  put  this  case  before  you  and  ask  you  to  send  two  dollars,  or  five 
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dollars?  There  are  many  men  here  who  could  send  a  check  for  ten 
dollars,  just  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  help  us  print  these  pro- 
ceedings. You  will  all  get  a  letter.  Don't  lay  it  aside  too  long,  but 
reach  in  your  right  hand  drawer,  get  out  your  check-book  and  send 
us  something — and  in  sixty  days  thereafter  there  can  be  in  your 
hands  the  printed  report  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  the  only  way  I 
know  of  at  the  present  time.  I  mention  this  because,  personally,  your 
Chairman  has  been  very  much  disappointed  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  two  meetings  have  not  been  published.  There  never  has  been 
a  more  informing  or  instructive  meeting  than  this  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  lost.  It  ought  to  be  preserved  in  some  permanent  form. 

Now  we  have  one  more  gentleman  who  was  on  the  morning  pro- 
gram and  in  whom  also  you  will  be  very  much  interested.  As  I  said 
this  morning,  it  is  illustrative  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  activities,  the 
wide  embracing  activities  of  the  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS,  that 
it  exemplifies  the  best  thought  of  the  whole  country.  The  next  gen- 
tleman is  officially  connected  as  Special  Counsel  with  the  Orleans 
Levee  District  Commission — quite  a  different  problem  from  that  which 
is  presented  in  New  York  and  the  Chair  has  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  Mr.  Arthur  McGuirk,  of  New  Orleans,  who  will  discuss  with 
you  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River.  (Applause.) 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Address — Arthur  McGuirk,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Special   Counsel,  Orleans   Levee  District  Commission 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

Beau  Brummel,  "the  glass  of  fashion,  the  mold  of  form,  and  the 
observed  of  all  observers,"  once  said  to  his  nephew:  "Reginald,  walk 
down  Piccadilly  with  me  and  I  will  make  you  famous."  This  morn- 
ing a  gentleman  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  Beau  Brummel  and 
more,  the  learned  and  distinguished  Counsel  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  made  me  famous.  He  alluded 
to  me  three  times  in  his  address  and  seemed,  inferentially  and  by 
implication  at  least,  to  attribute  to  me  the  development,  in  large  part, 
of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  In  addition  to  being  Counsel  for  the 
Board  of  Levee  Commissioners  of  the  New  Orleans  Levee  District, 
which  has  under  its  control  some  eighty  odd  miles  of  these  embank- 
ments, with  which  you  are  familiar,  called  levees,  I  am  now  and  have 
been  for  many  years  past  the  Special  Counsel  of  the  Port  Commission 
of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  I  was  in  its  inception,  in  its  beginning — 
the  time,  Mr.  Cohen,  wherein  we  encountered  no  differences  with  our 
friends,  the  railroads,  whatever.  At  that  time  I  was  likewise  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Public  Belt  Railroad  Commission. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Cohen,  says  that  we  had — he  thinks  we  have  had, 
because  he  has  had  so  little  in  New  York — very  little  trouble.  In  that 
he  is  under  a  mistaken  apprehension.  I  think — and  sometimes  I  feel 
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them,  especially  in  wet  weather — that  I  bear  upon  my  person  the 
scars  of  many  battles  with  my  friends,  the  railroads,  in  the  interest 
of  waterway  development.  I  saw,  without  my  glasses,  this  morning — 
I  regret  that  the  map  is  not  here — something  that  I  thought  was  very 
familiar.  There  hung  in  the  other  room  a  magnificent  map,  and  when 
I  saw  it  I  said:  "Somebody  has  stolen  my  thunder,  because  here  is  a 
map  of  the  Public  Belt  Railroad  System  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
(Laughter.)  But  when  I  put  on  my  glasses,  I  saw  delineated  upon 
that  map  the  proposed  belt  railway  system  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  told  us  how  New  York  assimilates  the  best  thought. 
New  York  does.  Mr.  Cohen  has  spoken  of  the  generosity  of  New 
York.  I  know  it.  I  have  received  it.  I  have  felt  it.  Some  years  ago 
during  the  war  when  the  authorities  at  Washington  were  very  active, 
especially  at  the  time  that  the  railroads  were  being  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  it  was  proposed,  seriously,  to  take  over  the  ports  of 
the  country.  Among  the  ports  which  were  being  considered  was  the 
port  of  New  Orleans.  We  have  thought  that  the  port  of  New 
Orleans — we  have  been  told  so  at  least — was  a  model  port.  If  it  is 
a  model  port,  and  if  it  was  a  model  port  at  that  time,  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  have  made  it  so.  They  didn't  ask  Uncle  Sam  for  any- 
thing. They  don't  ask  Uncle  Sam  for  anything  now — except  a  square 
deal.  I  came  to  New  York  and  got  in  touch  with  the  authorities  and 
got  in  touch  with  Washington  also.  It  was  then  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission. 

We  were  advocating,  as  a  necessary  link  between  the  land  and  the 
ocean  carrier,  the  establishment  of  warehouses  and  wharves,  because 
we  were  building  an  enormous  Merchant  Marine  at  the  cost  of  very 
much  blood  and  treasure.  We  were  building  this  Merchant  Marine, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  ships  must  have  terminals. 
Terminals  are  as  necessary  to  ships,  to  barges  and  to  water  craft  of 
all  kinds,  as  terminals  are  to  land  carriers.  Who  would  ever  think 
of  running  a  railroad  without  a  terminal?  And  yet  that  is  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do,  not  only  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the 
Missouri,  the  Illinois  and  many  of  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  we  have  been  trying  to  establish  steamboat  lines,  barge  lines 
and  all  sorts  of  lines,  without  proper  terminal  facilities. 

General  Beach  in  his  illuminating  address  this  morning  gave  a 
glaring  example  of  what  the  lack  of  terminals  will  do  for  water 
carriers.  He  told  us  that  he  witnessed  a  landing  at  Plaquemine,  in 
Louisiana,  at  a  time  when  the  water  was  down  and  the  foreshore  was 
exposed.  A  sixty-foot  gangplank  was  thrown  out  on  that  and  the 
roustabouts  carrying  the  freight  landed  it  in  three  or  four  or  five  feet 
of  mud — and  the  captain  told  them  to  leave  it  there.  That  has  been 
the  trouble,  largely,  about  our  waterways.  The  trouble  has  been  that, 
where  there  are  terminal  facilities,  they  have  been  privately  owned 
and  have  been  subjected  to  this  competitive  principle.  We  in  New 
Orleans  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  that  competitive  principle.  We  want 
cooperation.  We  have  been  cooperating. 
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It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  at  all  because,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there 
is  sectionalism  in  New  Orleans,  just  as  well  as  there  is  in  New  York 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  New  Orleans  was  made  up  of  three 
municipalities  and  adjacent  to  those  municipalities  were  the  towns 
of  Lafayette,  Carrollton,  Gretna,  Algiers  and  a  number  of  others, 
and  the  parishes — you  would  call  them  counties — of  St.  Bernard, 
Orleans  and  Jefferson — all  with  their  sets  of  port  officials,  their  fees 
and  different  regulations — and  the  result  was  lack  of  coordination, 
no  cooperation.  The  very  serious  result  was  that  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  dropped,  through  the  operation  of  this 
competitive  system,  to  a  point  so  low  that  you  would  hardly  believe 
it.  And  yet,  since  1912,  we  have  raised  all  the  millions  needed  after 
we  got  away,  after  we  had  coordinated  our  port  facilities  through  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  State — and  don't  forget,  Gentlemen,  that 
the  States  have  power  over  these  waterways  and  it  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  policy  which  those  States  pursue  whether  these  water- 
ways shall  come  into  their  own  or  not  and  whether  these  railroads  will 
behave  and  get  the  tonnage  that  is  coming  to  them.  (Applause.) 

In  1899  the  first  step  was  to  establish  a  system  of  sewerage,  water 
and  drainage  with  the  result,  as  was  stated  to  you  by  your  Chairman 
on  yesterday,  that  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  of  the 
country.  We  not  only  have  these  municipalities  in  the  port,  these 
contending  political  parties,  but  we  had  bodies  exercising  tremendous 
political  influence  which  they  used  without  quibble,  the  railroads,  the 
great  trunk  line  railroads.  Something  had  to  be  done.  The  Missis- 
sippi was  there.  It  is  there  now — the  "Father  of  Waters."  I  really 
almost  am  diffident — almost,  I  went  to  say,  ashamed — to  speak  of  it, 
the  great  "Father  of  Waters."  Everybody  seems  to  forget  the 
Mississippi.  Everybody  seems  to  forget  that  we  have  that  tremendous 
canal  from  Lake  Itasca  to  the  sea,  with  this  great  Missouri,  which 
was  even  mentioned  apologetically  in  the  "Battle  of  the  Giants"  upon 
yesterday.  (Applause.)  Those  are  American  streams,  Gentlemen, 
and  they  are  worthy  of  your  attention;  and,  if  there  are  tax  moneys 
to  be  expended,  they  are  worthy  of  that  expenditure.  (Applause.) 

In  my  bomb  proof  dugout  yesterday,  listening  to  the  tremendous 
detonations  of  the  "Big  Berthas"  in  that  "Battle  of  the  Giants" 
between  the  "Lochinvar  out  of  the  West"  and  the  "Representative  of 
Civilization  of  the  East,"  (Laughter)  I  heard  one  thing  that  filled 
me  with  delight,  when  I  was  crouching  there  in  terror  listening  to  this 
play  of  wit.  I  saw  exposed  before  that  distinguished  gathering,  that 
representative  gathering,  an  item  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  I  found  that  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the  Maure- 
tania  and  the  Leviathan  to  St.  Louis — drawing  forty  feet  of  water! 
I  would  like  to  see  that  done.  There  is  nothing  Americans  cannot 
do.  What  would  it  mean?  It  would  mean  the  completion  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  in  which  we  have  an  interest  and  which 
we  hope  to  see  completed  at  an  early  date  (Applause),  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  railroads — and  I  have  found,  so  far  as  the  railroads 
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are  concerned,  that  when  we  stand  up  and  look  them  in  the  face, 
backed  by  principle,  the  problems  sometimes  solve  themselves.  But  we 
must  fight  for  our  rights  in  this  world  and  I  find  that,  when  you  stand 
up  and  fight  for  your  rights,  you  are  pretty  apt  to  get  them.  Now 
then,  when  we  bring  the  Leviathan  or  the  Mauretania  to  St.  Louis, 
that  will  mean  that  we  will  bring  it  down  to  New  Orleans;  and  that 
will  mean  it  will  go  up  to  Kansas  City  and  get  Gov.  Allen  and  bring 
him  on  his  way  to  Liverpool — but  I  know  when  he  reaches  New 
Orleans  he  won't  want  to  go  to  Liverpool,  he  will  want  to  stop  in 
New  Orleans!  (Applause.) 

The  distinguished  Ambassador  Jusserand,  for  whom  we  all  hold 
the  most  profound  respect,  made  yesterday  a  most  illuminating 
address  and  it  points  to  a  moral  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  We 
treat  our  streams  contemptuously.  Actually  yesterday  I  learned,  to 
my  surprise — this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  haye  had  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  this  great  body — that  Congress  is  being  importuned — 
that  is  the  expression — to  appropriate  for  the  rivers  and  harbors  of 
this  great  country,  of  our  own  country  at  this  time,  $42,000,000.  Why, 
my  goodness,  they  spend  that  much  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia ! 
Only  $42,000,000  for  the  harbors  of  this  country!  And  this  little 
city  of  New  Orleans,  down  at  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — 
and  it  is  an  important  point  in  war  and  in  peace — out  of  its  own 
unaided  resources,  with  the  help  of  New  York — of  course  we  get  the 
money  from  New  York — we  have  sold  thirty-six  millions  of  bonds  in 
New  York,  Gentlemen. 

Digressing  for  a  moment,  let  me  speak  about  the  kindness  of  New 
York.  At  the  time  we  were  endeavoring  to  get  the*  Government  to 
establish  a  great  series  of  Army  Bases  to  cover  the  country,  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Harbor  Commission  came  to  Washington  with 
the  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  saw  the  President, 
who  had  the  power  to  put  this  thing  through.  They  advocated  the 
establishment  of  that  system,  knowing  full  well — and  I  think  they  said 
one  word  or  two  in  favor  of  it — that  New  Orleans  would  get  hers. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  in  New  Orleans  an  Army  Base  on  which 
the  Government  has  spent  between  twelve  and  thirteen  million  dol- 
lars, an  enormous  and  magnificent  structure.  The  other  day — we 
still  go  to  New  York  and  get  money — I  saw  my  friend  Cohen — I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  it  because  he  said  the  people  in  New  York 
want  to  get  all  the  smart  fellows  from  all  over  the  country  to  come 
there  and  locate — and  he  said  to  me:  "Put  your  name  up  on  our  door;" 
and  my  name  is  going  up  on  the  door  of  the  firm  of  Cohen,  Rippen  & 
Hiker.  I  think  New  York  people  are  pretty  decent.  It  is  the  wonder- 
ful city  of  the  world.  We  in  New  Orleans  are  not  jealous  of  that 
wonderful  place.  All  these  ports  are  nothing  but  the  watergates  of 
the  country.  The  commerce  which  flows  over  their  wharves,  which 
they  provide  at  their  own  expense,  is  your  commerce;  it  is  the  com- 
merce of  the  interior.  Why,  not  ten  percent  of  the  commerce  that 
flows  over  the  wharves  of  New  Orleans  originates  or  terminates 
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there.  It  is  yours.  It  goes  up  into  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  goes 
everywhere  else  through  the  country  and,  as  I  said,  we  entertain  the 
kindliest  feeling  for  New  York  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  It  is  the 
wonder  city  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Jusserand  spoke  of  the  canal  system  of  France.  The  French 
are  a  very  intelligent  people  with  analytical  minds.  They  are  an 
intensely  practical  people  as  well.  They  have  no  such  magnificent 
system  as  that  which  God  Almighty  provided  us  with,  no  such  mag- 
nificent system  of  natural  waterways  as  we  have.  Their  streams  are 
small,  insignificant  compared  with  this  great  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  and  the  Ohio  and  all  those.  They  supplement  their  railroad 
facilities  with  canals.  Those  canals  helped  to  save  them  during  the 
great  war  and  we,  who  have  been  telling  the  foreigner  to  go  to  work, 
were  very  much  astonished  I  am  sure,  yesterday  when  Mr.  Jusserand 
told  us  that  in  all  France  there  were  only  9,000  unemployed.  Some 
one  yesterday  said  we  had  5,000,000.  Well,  why  don't  we  develop  our 
waterways  and  afford  employment,  as  France  is  doing  now,  to  our 
unemployed  upon  our  natural  canal  system?  (Applause.)  Mr. 
Jusserand  stated  that  the  streams,  the  location,  the  extension,  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  this  canal  system,  are  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands  and  thousands  of  French  people,  of  French 
laborers,  so  they  are  not  confronted  with  the  unemployment  problems 
that  we  are  confronted  with.  Now  I  am  going  to  hurry  along  Gen- 
tlemen. 

The  Mississippi  River!  Napoleon  knew  its  value.  Napoleon  knew 
the  value  of  this  great  valley  stretching  from  the  Appalachians  on 
the  east  to  the  Rockies  on  the  west.  When  he  sold  the  Louisiana 
Territory  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
build  up.  And  what  is  it  today?  One  of  the  great  granaries  of  the 
world,  teeming  with  population;  teeming  with  a  somewhat  unintelli- 
gent population,  because  they  are  not  making  use  of  the  facilities 
which  God  gave  them — their  waterways.  England's  purpose  was 
disclosed  in  the  war  of  1812  when,  under  Pakenham,  she  attempted  to 
seize  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  when  it  was  taken  in  1863  it  broke  the  back  of  the  Confederacy. 
Anybody  who  takes  that  river  splits  this  country  in  two. 

Now  then,  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty  and  in  the  act  of 
Congress  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  certain  fundamental 
principles  were  laid  down  which,  if  applied  to  the  streams  of  this 
country,  will  provide  the  terminals  which  are  a  first  essential  in  water 
transportation.  The  Mississippi  River — in  fact  in  all  enlightened 
civilizations  that  have  existed  on  this  planet,  all  navigable  rivers, 
their  beds  and  water  and  banks,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  public 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  That  is  to  say,  the 
sea  shore  between  high  and  low  water  mark  and  the  foreshore  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  the  land  beaten  by  the  water,  is  public.  It  is  held 
in  trust  by  the  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
said  in  the  case  of  Barney  vs.  Kilgut  that  what  privileges,  what 
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changes  of  title,  what  changes  of  use  the  several  States  bordering  upon 
navigable  rivers  and  upon  the  ocean  shall  permit  to  the  riparian 
proprietor,  are  questions  (of  policy  which  each  State  shall  determine 
for  itself.  That  if  the  State  is  to  resign — as  many  of  them  have  done 
and  as  we  have  not — to  the  riparian  proprietor,  rights  which  properly 
belong  to  and  should  be  exercised  by  the  State  in  her  sovereign 
capacity  it  is  not  for  others  to  claim  them. 

Now,  applying  the  fundamentals  of  the  law  to  the  banks!  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  and  in  New  Orleans  especially,  we  have  developed 
our  port  system  without  taxation  because  we  got  the  State  to  appoint 
an  agent,  to  wit,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans  representing  the  State  in  the  parishes — we  call  them 
parishes — the  counties  of  Orleans,  Jefferson  and  St.  Bernard. 
That  Port  Commission  administers  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  land 
between  high  and  low  water,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  and 
such  a  thing  as  this  Cincinnati  incident — where  there  were  two  steam- 
ers, two  river  boats,  belonging  to  the  railroad,  and  some  one  placed  a 
boat  in  between,  and  the  owners  of  the  steamboats  placed  a  barge 
across  the  outlet  of  this  little  boat  that  was  doing  an  independent 
business  and  blocked  its  egress  for  a  week — such  a  thing  could  not 
occur  where  you  apply  the  principles  of  the  law,  the  fundamentals  of 
the  law,  as  we  have  done,  because  the  State,  through  its  agent, 
regulates  the  use  of  the  banks  of  the  river.  (Applause.) 

It  regulates  the  charges  which  are  to  be  made  for  the  facilities 
afforded  and  this  is  all  based  upon  service — Mr.  Church  referred  to 
service — these  charges  are  based  upon  service.  No  charge  can  be 
made  except  for  service  rendered.  What  kind  of  a  service?  The 
furnishing  of  a  wharf  at  which  the  boat  can  land  and  at  which  all 
boats  are  treated  as  equals,  without  unjust  discrimination,  upon 
equal  terms,  upon  a  uniform  tariff.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public 
street.  The  principle  is  the  same.  The  principle  is  the  same  under- 
lying the  administration  of  the  bank  of  the  river  as  underlies  the 
regulation  of  traffic  in  the  street.  Now  the  State  created  that  Com- 
mission. It  eliminated  all  this  sectional  rivalry,  the  commerce  of  the 
port  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  we  are  second  only  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

If  you  will  apply — and  I  speak  directly  to  the  lawyers  in  this  Con- 
vention representing  the  different  States — if  you  want  to  get  traffic 
back  on  the  rivers,  if  you  want  to  utilize  your  rivers,  provide  the 
terminals.  No  matter  how  small  the  terminal  is,  get  your  State  to 
create  a  Port  Authority.  The  trouble  has  been  with  most  of  the 
States  that  that  power  has  been  turned  over  to  the  cities.  Well,  the 
municipalities  are  very  busy.  They  have  not  time  to  think  in  terms 
of  a  port,  especially  those  on  the  upper  regions  qf  the  rivers.  They 
have  so  many  duties  to  perform  and  so  many  other  things  to  think  of 
that  they  do  not — just  as  the  city  of  New  Orleans  did  not — have  the 
time  to  give  to  it.  If  you  in  your  different  States  will  have  commis- 
sions no  matter  how  small — it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
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humble  it  may  be — we  built  the  belt  line  railway  with  second-hand 
rails  and  cross  ties,  but  we  got  there,  just  the  same,  and  it  is  a 
tremendous  artery  of  commerce  now.  If  you  will  have  your  State  or 
city  appoint  such  commissions,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  establish  these 
facilities,  you  will  be  able,  as  we  have  done,  to  pay  for  them  out  of 
the  earnings  and  your  earnings  will  grow  and  you  can  capitalize  the 
surplus  over  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  operation.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  meet  with  any  of  the  lawyers  from  any  of  the  States 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  legal  and 
practical  experience  along  these  lines  (Applause.) 

In  other  words,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  self  help.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  I  want  to  again  impress  upon  you,  that  this  poor 
city,  poor  as  it  was  just  about  23  years  ago,  when  this  city  concluded 
to  get  busy  and  to  help  herself,  she  succeeded!  There  is  not  a  com- 
munity anywhere  along  this  lonesome  Mississippi  and  this  lonesome 
Missouri  River;  there  is  not  one  of  those  communities  that  cannot  do 
something,  that  cannot  make  a  start  and  establish  a  landing  where 
boats  may  land  at  a  reasonable  tariff,  a  little  above  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  and  operation.  If  you  will  do  that,  you 
will  get  ahead;  and  you  will  find  that  possibly  even  Congress  will 
wake  up  some  day  and  realize  what  you  are  doing  and  help  you  as 
they  have  done  in  other  instances.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  have  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  I  present  to  you  its  Chairman,  Capt. 
J.  F.  Ellison,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  well  known  to  most  of  you  as  the 
former  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Congress. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
At  Large,  Appointed  by  the  President 

J.  .F.  ELLISON,  Chairman Ohio 

HENRY  W.  HILL New  York 

WILLIAM  H.  BIXBY District  of  Columbia 

WILLIAM  B.   RODGERS Pennsylvania 

C.  F.  RICHARDSON Kentucky 

C.  J.  NEARE Ohio 

WM.  W.  WILLIAMSON Georgia 

HENRY  I.  HARRIMAN Massachusetts 

JOHN  W.  GAINES Texas 

C.  A.  LAMOREUX Wisconsin 

J.  M.  LAWRENCE Virginia 

LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER Louisiana 

Selected  by  State  Delegations 

Arkansas BRUCE  STREETT,  Lake  Village 

Connecticut B.  H.  BLOOD  Hartford 

Florida J.  B.  MORROW,  Pensacola 
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Georgia WM.  W.  WILLIAMSON,  Savannah 

Illinois H.  E.  HALLIDAY,  Cairo 

Indiana, M.  C.  CAREER,  Madison 

Kentucky D.  B.  G.  ROSE,  Louisville 

Louisiana J.   T.   McCLELLAN,   Tallulah 

Maryland E.  J.  MEEHAN,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts HENRY  I.  HARRIMAN,  Boston 

Michigan HUNTLEY  RUSSELL,  Grand  Rapids 

Minnesota Louis  L.  COLLINS,  St.  Paul 

Mississippi W.  L.  THOMPSON,  Greenville 

Nebraska R.  B.  HOWELL,  Omaha 

New  Jersey MORRIS  R.  SHERRERD,  Newark 

New  York HENRY  W.  HILL,  Buffalo 

Ohio R.  P.  GILLHAM,  Cincinnati 

Pennsylvania WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON,  Pittsburgh 

Texas JOHN  W.  GAINES,  San  Antonio 

Virginia GERRISH  GASSAWAY,  Newport  News 

Washington A.  B.  CUTTER,  Everett 

Wisconsin GEORGE  E.  BALLHORN,  Milwaukee 

CAPT.  J.  F.  ELLISON   (Cincinnati,  0.) — MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLE- 
MEN OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONVENTION: 

Through  the  courtesy  of  President  Small  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  I  bring  to  you 
their  unanimous  findings  which  I  shall  now  submit  to  you : 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 
Adopted  March  2,  1922 

"THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS,  assembled  in  the 
City  of  Washington  at  its  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  and  repre- 
sented by  delegates  from  every  section  of  the  country,  hereby  submits 
the  following  declaration  of  its  policies  and  purposes : 

"THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  is  a  voluntary 
organization,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  devoted  to  a 
branch  of  the  public  service.  It  is  national  in  its  scope,  embracing 
within  its  activities  the  entire  country.  It  was  organized  and  has 
been  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  our 
harbors  and  interior  waterways  and  of  encouraging  their  use  for 
the  movement  of  traffic: 

"It  cooperates  with  the  local  waterway  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  their 
activities : 

"It  strives  to  exemplify,  in  its  policy  and  work,  the  most  intelligent, 
wise  and  progressive  opinion  of  the  country  in  the  orderly  development 
of  transportation: 

"It  favors  all  projects  for  improvement  of  waterways  which  have 
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been  examined  and  approved  by  the  agencies  appointed  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  does  not  discriminate  by  favoring  or  opposing 
any  particular  project  as  contrasted  with  others.  Its  annual  meet- 
ings constitute  a  national  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  worthy 
waterway  projects. 

"In  the  progress  of  legislation  during  the  past  two  decades  the 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  has  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  such  legislation  and  was  a  constructive  force  therein. 

"The  improvement  and  use  of  our  waterways  depends  upon  appro- 
priations and  progressive  legislation  by  the  Federal  Congress.  We 
may  expect  neither  appropriations  nor  legislation  unless  they  are 
demanded  by  the  people.  The  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CON- 
GRESS, and  every  local  organization  throughout  the  country,  must 
awaken  to  the  call  of  duty  and  respond  to  the  public  demand  for 
enlarged  transportation  facilities  so  essential  to  our  economic  pros- 
perity. 

ENLARGED    FACILITIES    FOR    TRANSPORTATION 

"To  state  that  facilities  for  the  movement  of  products  are  neces- 
sary would  be  a  mere  truism.  The  country  most  amply  provided  with 
railroads,  highways  and  waterways  and  which  equips  and  uses  them 
so  as  to  secure  expedition  and  comparative  cheapness  of  movement,  is 
the  one  which  will  progress  and  surpass  its  rivals. 

"The  great  area  of  the  United  States,  its  diversified  climate  and 
products  and  the  long  distances  involved  in  the  transport  of  both  raw 
and  manufactured  products,  require  the  utilization  of  every  facility. 

"While  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  stands  pri- 
marily for  the  promotion  of  water  transportation,  it  recognizes  that 
movement  by  water  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  our  needs,  and  also  advo- 
cates as  an  essential  corollary  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
railways  and  highways  and  their  coordination  into  a  great  national 
system. 

"Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  inter-state  and  foreign 
commerce  and  over  all  navigable  waters.  Facilities  for  navigation 
and  laws  regulating  navigable  streams  must  be  provided  by  Congress. 

"If  Congress  be  neglectful  of  its  duty,  commerce  lags  and  our  sys- 
tem of  transportation  is  impaired  and  inadequate. 

CHANNELS    MUST   BE   USED 

"We  advocate  the  improvement  of  all  interior  waterways  and  har- 
bors which  will  justify  the  expenditure  in  the  promotion  of  transpor- 
tation. 

"There  must  be  coordination  between  boat  lines  and  rail  lines  in 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  interchange  of  traffic.  This  inter- 
change of  traffic  can  only  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  water 
terminals  which  will  provide  facilities  for  cheap  and  expeditious  trans- 
fer. There  must  be  no  discrimination  either  in  law  or  practice  as 
between  them. 
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"The  public  must  have  the  unrestrained  right  to  ship  either  by  rail 
or  water  or  partly  by  rail  and  water  as  may  secure  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  expeditious  movement. 

FEDERAL  •  SUPERVISION    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

"The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  supplements  existing  laws  in  pro- 
viding Federal  supervision.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  vested  with  additional  powers  in  providing  for  interchange  of 
traffic  between  rail  lines  and  water  lines  and  the  establishment  of 
joint  and  proportional  rates.  It  is  distinctly  gratifying  to  recall  the 
activities  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  in  securing 
this  legislation. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

"Obviously  the  amount  and  the  disposition  of  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  constitute  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  country.  Upon  these  appropriations 
depend  the  maintenance  and  further  improvement  of  projects  which 
have  been  adopted  by  Congress. 

"Every  activity  of  the  government  is  under  some  one  or  more 
trained  officials.  Estimates  are  annually  submitted  for  each  and 
every  activity  of  the  government  necessary  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  These  estimates  constitute  the  basis  upon  which  appropriations 
are  predicated. 

"To  illustrate:  When  appropriations  are  considered  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  every  estimate  for  each 
activity  is  considered  and  an  amount  agreed  upon  and  the  aggregate 
of  these  items  constitutes  the  gross  sum  which  is  appropriated 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Department. 

"The  maintenance  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  supervised  primarily 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  submits  an  annual 
report  in  which  is  described  all  work  done  during  the  previous  year 
in  every  river  and  harbor  and  the  amount  expended,  and  finally  a 
recommendation  as  to  the  amount  which  can  be  wisely  and  profitably 
expended  upon  each  improvement  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
The  aggregate  of  these  recommendations  makes  the  sum  which  is 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

"We  therefore  insist  that  the  only  wise  and  patriotic  policy  for 
Congress  to  pursue,  in  making  annual  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors,  is  to  make  appropriations  based  upon  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  we  demand  that  this  session 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriate  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  neces- 
sary for  such  improvements,  and  we  urge  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  early  completion  of  all  projects  approved  by  Congress. 
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WATER  POWER 

"Congress,  by  reason  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  navigable  waters,  has  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  in  navigable  streams.  Power  is  an  essential  in 
industry  and  transportation,  and  water  power  is  so  cheap,  as  com- 
pared with  other  agencies,  as  to  induce  us  to  declare  that  wherever 
by  improvement  of  navigable  streams,  by  locks  and  dams,  water  power 
may  be  developed,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  such  improvements  with  the  joint  view  to  navigation  and  pro- 
duction of  power  as  an  incident  thereto. 

CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS 

"The  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  has  on  many  occa- 
sions commended  the  Chief  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  their  work 
in  connection  with  river  and  harbor  improvement.  In  technical  train- 
ing, in  fidelity  to  duty  and  in  engineering  results,  they  have  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  imposing  upon  this  branch  of  the 
service  the  making  of  plans  and  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  reiterate  this  expression  of 
confidence  in  and  approval  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers." 

This  is  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Upon  that  Committee  every  section  of  the  country  had  its  representa- 
tion and  I  move  you,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  the  adoption  of 
these  Resolutions  as  read.  (The  motion  was  seconded  by  several 
delegates.) 

(Note:  That  which  is  given  above  represents  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  as  finally  adopted.  The  only  change  from  the  wording 
presented  by  the  Committee  was  made  in  the  final  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Appropriations." 

The  paragraph  as  originally  presented  by  the  Committee  and  the 
discussion  resulting  in  the  change  of  wording  will  be  found  below.) 

MR.  C.  F.  RICHARDSON  (Sturgis,  Ky.) — MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLE- 
MEN :  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  little  more  kick  in  it  than  there  has  ever  been  before. 
They  have  gone  far  enough  to  not  only  insist  but  to  demand  that 
Congress  shall  do  something  for  the  rivers  and  harbors.  Possibly 
there  have  been  some  teeth  put  into  that  resolution  and  I  hope  they 
will  bite  and  take  out  a  chunk  and  that  we  will  get  something  done. 
We  come  here  year  after  year  and  pass  resolutions  and  go  out  and 
ask  to  have  something  done.  The  gentlemen  upon  Capitol  Hill  are 
our  representatives  and  they  ought  to  consider  our  demands.  There 
are  men  here  from  every  section  of  the  United  States  and  every  one 
of  them  is  influential  in  his  own  section  and,  when  you  go  home,  you 
should  make  it  your  business  to  see  that  the  man  who  represents  your 
section  does  something  for  these  rivers  and  harbors  which  we  have 
been  pleading  for  and  which  we  know  are  a  necessity  to  improve 
transportation.  Transportation  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to 
make  this  country  come  back  to  where  it  ought  to  be.  Our  cost  of 
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transportation  today  is  entirely  out  of  line  with  what  it  should  be  and 
the  only  way  to  bring  it  down  is  to  improve  these  waterways  and  get 
the  benefit  of  what  God  has  given  us.  (Applause.) 

MR.  J.  S.  CULLINAN  (Houston,  Texas) — MR.  PRESIDENT:  I  would 
like  to  have  the  privilege  of  having  one  section  of  the  resolutions  read. 
That  is,  as  I  understand,  under  the  subheading  of  "Appropriations." 

CAPTAIN  ELLISON:  "Obviously  the  amount  and  the  disposition  of 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  constitute  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  country.  Upon 
these  appropriations  depend  the  maintenance  and  further  improve- 
ment of  projects  which  have  been  adopted  by  Congress.  Every  ac- 
tivity of  the  Government  is  under  some  one  or  more  trained  official. 
Estimates  are  annually  submitted  for  each  and  every  activity  of  the 
Government  necessary  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  These  esti- 
mates constitute  the  basis  upon  which  the  appropriations  are  predi- 
cated." 

MR.  CULLINAN:  The  point  there  is  that  it  is  a  little  bit  tame,  and 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  whether  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect as  to  the  practice.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are,  con- 
stantly, large  amounts  approved  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  are 
not  annually  recommended  to  Congress.  Is  that  correct? 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Congress  frequently  commits  to  the  Engineers 
the  examination  of  projects  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  they 
are  worthy  and,  if  they  are  worthy,  to  submit  plans  and  estimates  of 
cost.  If  they  make  a  favorable  report,  then  it  is  ready  for  action  by 
Congress.  Many  favorable  reports  have  been  submitted  for  projects 
throughout  the  country  which  have  never  received  the  sanction  of 
Congress.  When  a  project,  based  on  a  favorable  report,  is  once 
adopted  by  Congress,  then  it  is  in  line  for  appropriations  until  com- 
pleted and,  thereafter,  for  maintenance.  Frequently,  as  during  the 
last  two  years,  Congress  has  not  made  sufficient  appropriations  to 
continue  the  improvement  of  projects  which  have  already  been  adopted 
by  Congress  sufficiently  rapidly  which  is  necessary  for  economical  and 
wise  expenditure  of  money.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 

MR.  CULLINAN:  Yes,  and  that  might  mean  that  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  approved  projects  have  never  been  adopted  by 
Congress.  That  is  my  point  exactly.  As  I  get  the  resolution  as  read 
here,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  quite  carry  the  intention  that  the 
gentlemen  are  assuming  have  been  put  into  the  demand.  We  are  a 
very  large  country.  We  are  making  very  large  expenditures  and 
have  large  appropriations.  I  understand  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Engineers  for  the  year  are  forty-two  million  dollars. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:   They  have  recommended  that. 

MR.  CULLINAN:   They  have  recommended  forty- two  million  dollars? 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:   Upon  projects  which  have  already  been  adopted. 

MR.  CULLINAN:  With  probably  hundreds  of  millions  of  approved 
projects  still  standing  unconsidered!  That  means,  Gentlemen,  a  little 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  this  year's  appropriations.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  it  is  time  for  this  body  to  ask  of  Congress,  to  demand  of  Con- 
gress, a  definite,  fixed  amount  of  annual  appropriations  for  the  river 
and  harbor  works  of  this  great  nation.  I  should  say  that  not  less 
than  one  dollar  per  capita  would  be  a  fair  amount  to  demand  of  our 
Government.  I  understand  that  such  a  resolution  was  submitted  to 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  but  that  in  their  wisdom  they  thought 
best  to  not  consider  that  resolution. 

I  want  to  point  out  two  things.  We  have  just  received  figures  on 
our  basic  commodity,  pig-iron,  which  show  that  the  increased  cost — 
and  if  Mr.  Shepherd  is  here  I  am  sure  he  will  bear  me  out  in  this — 
the  assembling  cost  on  the  material  that  enters  into  a  ton  of  pig-iron 
has  increased  more  than  five  dollars  per  ton  since  1917.  Our  normal 
output  of  pig-iron  is  approximately  forty  million  tons,  so  you  will 
readily  see  that  the  increased  cost  of  rail  transportation  upon  this 
basic  product  for  all  of  your  industries  amounts  to  more  than  two 
hundred  million  dollars  per  year,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  question  of  the  manufactured  products. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  time,  it  would  seem,  that  this  great  organiza- 
tion, that  has  devoted  seventeen  years  to  rivers  and  harbors,  should 
make  specific  demands.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  sure  that 
if  I  go  back  to  Texas  and  say  that  we  have  passed  a  vague  resolution 
on  the  question  of  demands  for  appropriations,  our  people  will  feel 
very  much  put  out  by  it.  I  hope  that  we  may  have  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution,  which  I  know  is  out  of  line  with  your  usual  prac- 
tice, making  a  specific  demand  that,  so  long  as  there  are  projects 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Engineers,  but  which  have  not  been 
adopted  by  Congress  and  upon  which  no  work  has  been  done,  we  shall 
have  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  of  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress. (Applause.) 

MR'.  THOMAS  H.  BALL  (Houston,  Texas) — MR.  CHAIRMAN:  There 
is  just  one  thought  that  I  have  in  mind  and  I  would  like  to  have  that 
part  of  the  resolution  that  demands  the  forty-two  millions  read. 

CAPT.  ELLISON:  There  is  nothing  specific  about  the  forty-two  and 
a  half  millions.  "We,  therefore,  insist  that  the  only  wise  and  patri- 
otic policy  for  Congress  to  pursue,  in  making  annual  appropriations 
for  rivers  and  harbors,  is  to  make  appropriations  based  upon  the 
estimates  submitted;  and  we  demand  that  Congress  appropriate  the 
amount  of  money  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  neces- 
sary for  such  improvements." 

MR.  BALL:  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing upon  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  for  a  great  many  years 
and  I  think  that  by  that  expression,  which  is  doubtless  born  of  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion  and  the  general  cry  of  economy,  you  are 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent.  Of  course,  under  the  rules  of  Con- 
gress no  initial  appropriation  can  be  made  for  the  adoption  of  any 
project  unless  a  favorable  report  of  the  Government  Engineers  is 
had  thereon;  and  this  CONGRESS,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  its 
existence,  has  stood  by  the  proposition  that  we  will  only  stand  for 
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those  projects  which  have  met  the  approval  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  But,  mark  you,  the  approved  project  is  one  thing,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  another.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers,  before  making  his  recommendations,  has  reports  from 
the  District  Engineers  all  over  the  United  States  calling  for  the 
amounts  which  the  engineers  directly  in  charge  of  the  work  believe 
can  be  properly  expended;  and  I  undertake  to  say,  without  any  sort 
of  question,  that  the  sum  of  these  demands  and  recommendations 
from  the  District  Engineers  far  exceeds,  and  has  always  exceeded, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief. 

Now,  mark  you,  if  this  CONGRESS  is  going  to  commit  itself  to  the 
proposition  of  only  acting — and  I  challenge  the  contradiction  of  this 
statement — if  this  CONGRESS  by  resolution  is  going  on  record  as  only 
basing  appropriations  by  the  American  Congress  upon  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  then  you  abandon  the  contract  system.  I 
will  guarantee  that  the  estimate  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  does  not 
recommend  anywhere  near  enough  money  to  complete  any  substan- 
tial project  in  all  these  United  States.  .The  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
not  permitted  by  Congress  to  recommend  that  a  contract  be  let  to 
complete  an  improvement  when  undertaken.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  recommendations  is,  that  "we  can  use  this  much  money  upon 
approved  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  for  maintenance  and  further 
improvement  with  the  appliances  at  hand." 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  not  permitted  to  recommend  that  a  pro- 
ject costing  three  or  four  million  dollars  be  put  under  a  continuing 
contract  and  yet  the  Chairman,  and  every  one  else  who  has  served 
upon  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee,  knows  that  by  the  continu- 
ing contract  system,  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  a  third  percent 
is  saved  upon  the  price  that  these  waterways  are  completed  for, 
besides  putting  them  into  commission  very  much  sooner.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  waterway  improvements  know  that,  pending 
the  completion  of  a  thirty-foot  project  where  only  twenty-five  feet 
exist,  or  a  twenty-five  foot  project  where  only  a  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
foot  depth  exists,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  during  the  time  in  which 
that  project  is  being  put  into  commission,  becomes  an  additional 
cost  to  the  completion  of  the  project. 

Now  I  am  willing  to  recognize  the  exigencies  of  the  Government. 
I  am  willing  to  economize  on  rivers  and  harbors  along  with  other 
economies  but,  having  studied  this  great  subject  and  being  acquainted 
with  it,  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  say  that  one  of  the  two  great 
appropriations  which  create  commerce  and  create  industries  and  help 
to  pay  the  taxes  to  support  these  other  tax-eating  Departments  is 
to  be  put  upon  the  pork-barrel  system.  That  is  what  it  means.  I 
know  of  no  Department  in  the  Government,  except  the  Agricultural 
and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors,  that  helps  to  build  up  production  and 
commerce,  to  help  pay  for  the  tax-eating  Departments  of  this  Gov: 
ernment. 

I  have  in  mind — we  are  not  talking  about  local  projects — I  have  in 
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mind  a  great  waterway  in  my  state  on  which  the  twenty-five  foot 
project  was  completed  in  1915  and  a  thirty  foot  project  is  now  half 
way  completed,  and  the  cost  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  maintain  it.  Under  this  system,  that  project  can  probably 
be  finished  in  ten  years.  Thirty-one  miles  of  it  has  been  finished 
and  twenty-one  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  thirty-one  miles  is 
thrown  away  until  the  twenty-one  miles  is  completed  which  will 
reach  the  great  major  industries  upon  that  project;  and  let  me  tell 
you  that,  since  1915,  that  project  has  located  industries  on  its  banks 
which  have  paid  more  in  income  and  excess  taxes  to  the  support  of 
the  United  States  Government  than  the  project  has  cost  from  the 
time  it  was  entered  upon.  (Applause.) 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  moment  as  to  the  precise  amount,  but  I  will  challenge  contra- 
diction of  this  statement.  If  you  are  to  commit  this  CONGRESS  to  the 
recommendation  that  Congress  now  and  hereafter  be  governed  by  the 
report  of  the  Government  Engineers  in  making  its  appropriations,  you 
have  abandoned  the  idea  of  completing  these  projects  and  getting 
them  out  of  the  way  so  that  other  projects  can  yearly  be  taken  up. 
Now  that  is  a  point  that  I  want  to  make  and  I  want  to  at  least 
qualify  that  resolution,  if  I  may,  so  that  under  present  conditions  we 
at  least  demand  that  the  appropriations  by  this  Congress  shall  be 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Government  Engineers.  You  must 
see  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  not  a  single  project  that 
is  recommended  for  completion.  All  that  is  provided  for  is  main- 
tenance and  work  that  can  be  done  with  the  appliances  now  at  hand, 
and  you  are  setting  a  dangerous  precedent,  one  that  never  has  been 
followed,  in  being  governed  entirely  by  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

HOW  TO  GET  RESULTS 
Impromptu  Address  by  President  Small 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  With  the  indulgence  of  the  delegates  I  desire 
to  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the  resolution.  The  resolution 
upon  this  point  voices  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS  that  the  appropriations  made  for  the  maintenance 
and  further  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with — shall  be  as  much  as — the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  My  former  colleague,  Mr.  Ball — and  we  are  both  ex- 
Congressmen  now — suggests  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  it  shall 
be  expressed  "at  least  that  much" — to  which  I  can  see  no  possible 
objection.  Various  members  of  the  CONGRESS  from  time  to  time  have 
said  to  me:  "We  feel  that  the  CONGRESS  ought  to  do  more."  Other 
members  have  said  that  we  ought  to  make  a  demand  for  the  appro- 
priation of  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  Your  Chairman,  com- 
mitted to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  this  CONGRESS,  has  given  what 
consideration  he  could  to  those  queries. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  CONGRESS? 
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To  secure  legislation  and  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors  and  to  increase  water  transportation. 

Which  is  the  body  having  jurisdiction  to  enact  that  legislation  and 
make  those  appropriations? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Whom  does  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  represent? 

The  people  of  the  United  States. 

From  what  source  do  they  get  authority  and  from  what  source  do 
they  receive  the  impulses  and  the  convictions  which  induce  them  to 
enact  legislation? 

From  their  constituents,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  CONGRESS,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  very  little  direct  effect  upon 
Congress,  upon  the  members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  see  in  this  hall,  and  I  have  not  seen  here,  except 
yesterday  afternoon  during  that  debate  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  any 
present  members  of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  If  this  CONGRESS 
wishes  to  be  effective  upon  the  Federal  Congress,  it  must  influence 
and  arouse  to  action  the  constituents  of  the  Members  and  of  the 
Senators.  (Applause.) 

A  year  ago  I  went  to  a  certain  influential  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  reference  to  the  amount  which  should  be 
appropriated  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  was  endeavoring  to  convince 
him  that  a  larger  amount  should  be  appropriated  than  was  contem- 
plated. Among  other  things,  I  said:  "The  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  other  waterways  associations 
(which  I  named)  demand  it." 

"Aw,"  he  said,  "Demand!  H— !  They  don't  do  anything  but  talk 
and  pass  resolutions." 

There  is  your  challenge.  Go  to  the  constituents  of  those  Members 
and  Senators  and,  by  reflex  action,  get  results.  (Applause.) 

Go  "sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel" — if  you  wish,  the  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  man  who  would  have 
predicted  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  be  amended 
and  a  police  statute  put  into  that  great  charter  of  liberty  would  have 
been  laughed  at.  And  yet,  through  the  activities  and  propaganda  of 
one  great  association,  plus  the  power  of  the  churches  which  they 
rallied  upon  their  side,  they  amended  the  Constitution.  They  went 
to  the  people,  the  constituents  of  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators. 

For  fifty  years,  at  least,  consecrated  women  have  been  demanding 
of  the  electorate  of  the  country,  the  men,  enlarged  rights — and  they 
were  laughed  at.  But,  within  the  last  ten  years,  public  opinion  has 
been  changed  and  their  demand,  embodied  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  has  been  translated  into  a  reality.  Go,  if  you  please, 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  these  Gamaliels  who  wear  skirts  and  learn  how 
to  get  things  done.  (Applause.)  The  trouble  with  us,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  is  this:  We  meet;  we  hear  intelligent  informing  ad- 
dresses; we  pass  resolutions.  Then,  we  go  to  our  homes  and  we  for- 
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get,  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  the  things  for  which  we 
stood — and  we  expect  our  declarations  and  resolutions  to  affect  the 
men  upon  the  Hill.  They  have  no  more  effect  than  throwing  water 
upon  the  back  of  a  duck. 

What  is  the  strongest  influence,  the  strongest  factor — moving  fac- 
tor— which  shapes  and  molds  and  influences  the  action  of  members 
of  Congress,  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate?  It  is  that  which  will 
influence  and  promote  their  re-nomination  and  re-election.  (Ap- 
plause.) This  .is  not  stated  by  way  of  criticism;  it  is  simply  an 
exemplification  of  the  proposition  that  we  live  under  a  free  govern- 
ment and  that  the  people  rule.  Let  us  go  to  the  people.  (Applause.) 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Ball  and  I  were  first  in  Congress, 
organized  labor  had  no  effective  voice  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Bills  which  were  introduced,  presumably  in  their  behalf,  were 
pigeon-holed.  Public  opinion,  that  great  factor  in  our  Government, 
veered;  the  direction  of  the  forces  that  control  public  opinion  changed, 
and,  not  only  was  their  voice  heard,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  heard 
to  too  large  an  extent  at  one  time  during  the  last  few  years. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  railroad  managers  of  the  United  States 
knew  no  masters  except  their  own  wills.  One  of  the  great  executives 
of  this  country,  a  man  forceful,  virile,  strong,  influential,  the  late  Col. 
Roosevelt,  one  of  the  great  galaxy  of  American  Presidents,  went  to 
the  people  upon  that  question  and  started  the  movement  under  which 
we  have  public  regulation  of  public  utilities.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  thought  that  I  have  had  in  my  mind  dur- 
ing this  meeting,  and  which  I  desire  an  opportunity  to  express,  is 
this:  When  we  complain  about  the  inactivity  and  the  lack  of  results 
from  the  work  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS,  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  local  waterway  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  we  are  indicting  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  but 
ourselves.  It  was  the  great  bard  who  said:  "It  is  not  in  our  stars 
but  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings." 

This  is  an  election  year.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  gathering, 
but  it  is  composed  of  men  who  are  intelligent  and  influential  in  their 
respective  communities.  If,  when  your  Senator  comes  up  for  re- 
nomination,  you  will  address  to  him  a  very  respectful  letter  stating 
how  you  stand  upon  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  and  the  promotion  of  water  transportation,  asking  him  how 
he  stands,  and  stating  to  him  that  you  will  not  support  a  man  who 
does  not  agree  with  you — if,  when  the  several  candidates  in  the  dif- 
ferent political  parties  offer  themselves  for  re-nomination  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  you  address  similar  letters  to  them — I  tell 
you  it  would  be  influential.  % 

If,  when  you  see  in  some  of  your  local  newspapers  criticisms,  either 
original  or  copied,  of  so-called  "pork  barrel"  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors,  or  in  some  respect  reflecting  upon  this  great  cause,  you 
would  take  the  time  to  address  that  newspaper  a  letter  protesting 
against  these  criticisms,  emphasizing  your  faith  and  giving  reasons 
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therefor;  if,  in  all  the  ways  that  occur  to  intelligent  citizens  who 
have  a  conviction  born  of  right  and  duty,  we  would  do  our  part,  we 
would  find  reflex  action  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and, 
until  we  do  so,  conditions  will  not  change. 

These  resolutions  state  that  for  the  support  of  the  several  activities 
of  the  Government  estimates  are  submitted  to  Congress.  They  are 
now  submitted  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  The  appropriations  are  based 
upon  the  estimates.  It  is  so  with  every  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. During  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  trying  to  economize, 
but  still  the  estimates  have  been  the  basis  upon  which  the  reduced 
appropriations  have  been  made. 

How  is  it  with  rivers  and  harbors?  Two  years  ago  $57,000,000  was 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Congress  appropriated 
$12,000,000.  Why  $12,000,000?  What  was  it  based  upon?  Nothing— 
except  it  was  a  sop  thrown  out  to  placate  public  opinion.  I  am  not 
speaking  in  any  partisan  way;  my  criticisms  are  against  the  men 
of  both  parties.  If  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  that  reduced 
appropriation  had  dared  to  do  so  they  would  not  have  made  any 
appropriation  whatever. 

One  year  ago,  the  estimates  were,  as  I  recall,  about  $47,000,000, 
but  a  lump  sum  of  $15,000,000  was  appropriated.  This  year,  or 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $42,000,000  is  estimated  by  the  Engineers; 
the  Budget  Bureau  recommends  $27,000,000;  and  I  understand  it  is 
the  disposition  of  some  influential  members  of  Congress  even  to  re- 
duce it  below  that. 

My  friend  Mr.  Ball  knows  that  the  way  in  which  river  and  harbor 
bills  have  been  made  up  is  to  take  each  project  in  the  country,  take 
the  estimates  of  the  Engineers  for  improvement  and  maintenance 
during  the  coming  year,  and  then  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee 
would  recommend  such  appropriations  as  they  thought  proper.  Then 
the  sum  of  their  recommendations  would  make  the  gross  appropria- 
tion included  in  that  river  and  harbor  bill.  But  the  practice  during 
these  last  two  years  is  not  to  study  each  respective  project,  not  to 
base  it  on  any  intelligent  information,  but  just  to  say:  "We  will  give 
so  much  and  let  it  rest  at  that." 

Now,  coming  back — and  I  don't  wish  to  consume  your  time — I  see 
no  objection  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Ball  as  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  respect  he  named. 

Mr.  BALL:  The  Chairman  understands  what  I  have  in  mind — 
that  Congress  has  always  taken  the  liberty  and  initiative  of  letting 
what  are  known  as  continuing  contracts.  "We,  therefore,  insist  that 
the  only  wise  and  patriotic  policy  for  Congress  to  pursue  in  making 
annual  ^appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  is  to  make  an  appro- 
priation on  the  estimate  submitted."  That  is  the  language  of  the 
resolution.  I  suggest  that  we  add:  "And  we  favor  the  earliest 
possible  completion  of  approved  projects  and  we  demand  that  appro- 
priations made  for  such  purpose  by  this  Congress  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 
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PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Of  course,  I  can't  speak  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Personally,  I  see  no  objection. 

CAPTAIN  ELLISON:  If  my  Committee  will  back  me  up,  I  certainly 
see  no  objection  to  that. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  GAINES  (Bay  City,  Texas) — MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GEN- 
TLEMEN :  The  purposes  advocated  by  Colonel  Ball  are  beyond  question 
the  purposes  that  should  be  supported  by  this  Convention,  but  a  hur- 
ried putting  together  of  words  never  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
clearly  and  concisely  expressed  thought.  The  language  suggested, 
which  is  sought  to  be  interpolated  into  this  resolution,  in  my  judgment, 
destroys  the  force  of  the  resolution.  The  sentiment  expressed  by  that 
amendment  is  one  that  we  can  indorse  and  which  we  would  accept  if 
properly  expressed. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  listen  to  me  for  just  one  moment  and  see  if  you 
may  get  the  thought  that  I  hope  to  convey  to  you.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  purport  to  be  an  organization  representing  the  business  men  of 
this  United  States.  It  may  be  that  we  are  not  in  touch  with  all  of 
the  activities  that  ought  to  be  affected  by  this  organization  but,  never- 
theless, we  realize  that  transportation  is  the  life  blood  of  this  nation, 
and  that  without  transportation  we  must  become  stagnant  if  not 
paralyzed.  And  we  further  realize  that  water  transportation  is  at 
least  the  governing  or  equalizing  thing  connected  with  transportation. 
Now,  then,  the  United  States  Government  has  provided  a  method  by 
which  this  appropriation,  as  well  as  all  other  appropriations,  shall  be 
made  and  that  is  through  an  organization  trained  by  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  feasibility  and  the  practicability  of  the  vari- 
ous projects  that  are  offered  to  it  for  improvement,  that  is,  the  Board 
of  Engineers.  This  Board  of  Engineers  must  examine  and  approve, 
or  rather  must  recommend,  any  project  before  Congress  will  approve 
it.  After  Congress  approves  it  then  the  Board  of  Engineers  makes 
recommendation  for  appropriations  for  that  project;  and  until  it  shall 
have  been  approved  no  appropriation  may  be  made. 

Now,  then,  these  resolutions  may  go  further  and  provide  a  demand 
upon  Congress  for  the  approval  of  all  projects  that  are  recommended 
by  the  Engineers  and  that,  immediately  after  these  become  a  part  of 
the  system  by  reason  of  this  approval,  appropriations  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Engineers.  When  that 
shall  have  been  done,  then,  to  reach  the  point  that  Colonel  Ball  desires 
to  emphasize,  we  may  provide  for  an  urgent  demand  upon  Congress 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  early  completion  of  these  projects 
that  have  been  recommended  by  the  Engineers  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  have  been  put  in  the  process  of  construction.  Now 
let  us  get  that  language  in  such  form  that  it  means  something;  let  us 
get  it  in  such  form  that  it  carries  to  the  mind  of  the  general  public 
the  thought  that  is  embodied  in  the  expression  by  Colonel  Ball  and  by 
Mr.  Small,  your  Chairman;  let  us  get  that  language  so  that  it  will 
not  be  a  meaningless  jumble  of  words.  If  you  do  desire  to  change,  in 
any  way,  this  resolution  as  presented  to  you  by  your  committee,  then 
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do  not  do  it  hastily,  by  the  method  that  is  suggested  by  Colonel  Ball — 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  language  that  he  has  used.  I  know  his 
ability  because  I  come  in  contact  with  him  from  month  to  month  and 
from  day  to  day  in  my  own  state.  If  Colonel  Ball  will  sit  down  and 
prepare  the  expressions  -that  he  is  wanting  to  put  into  this  resolution, 
in  connection  with  the  thought  that  is  advanced  by  your  committee, 
he  can  do  it  more  eloquently,  more  positively,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
member  of  this  association — but  not  in  the  way  that  he  has  done. 

I  believe,  with  Mr.  Small,  that  the  power  of  this  organization  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  voting  strength  of  every 
Congressional  District  in  this  United  States.  Unless  you  are  willing 
to  exercise  that  power  you  had  better  disband,  but  when  you  are  pre- 
paring to  exercise  that  power,  do  it  carefully — because  you  don't  want 
to  put  the  other  fellow  in  possession  of  that  which  will  destroy  the 
force  of  your  argument.  Now,  if  you  want  to  adopt  an  amendment 
to  this  resolution  which  will  carry  with  it  the  idea  that  Congress  must 
be  requested  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  speedily  complete  all 
of  these  projects  that  are  now  under  construction,  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  carry  that  thought  unmixed  with  any  other  thought  that  is  pre- 
sented in  these  resolutions.  If  you  desire  to  do  it,  have  Colonel  Ball 
retire  and  prepare  specifically  that  suggestion  of  his,  coupled  with 
the  thought  that  is  intended  to  be  presented  by  your  committee,  so 
that  it  may  mean  exactly  what  we  undertake  to  say.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Chair  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee,  with  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Gaines, 
retire  to  the  room  in  the  rear.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  can  agree  upon 
the  language  in  a  little  while.  And  if  it  meets  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  Convention  we  will  proceed  with  other  matters  while  they  are  out. 

The  Chair  has  received  this  telegram  addressed  to  the  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  and  signed  by  Charles  P.  Gillen,  ex- 
mayor  of  Newark:  "Regret  I  cannot  attend.  My  secretary,  Mr. 
Frank  Higgins,  will  represent  me  and  deliver  a  message  I  would  like 
to  have  delivered  in  person."  I  have  also  this  telegram  addressed  to 
the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
signed  by  the  Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce :  "Believe  diversion 
of  traffic  from  west  by  way  of  St.  Lawrence  River  would  be  harmful 
to  New  England,  besides  introducing  uneconomical  competition  to 
modern  existing  American  waterways."  Probably  they  had  heard 
about  the  action  of  the  governors  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
(Laughter.) 

A  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Michigan  reads:  "I  assume  you 
fully  appreciate  that  the  people  of  Michigan  are  solidly  behind  the 
lakes-to-ocean  project.  It  means  much  to  the  development  of  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  interests.  In  fact,  we  do  not  fear  any 
argument  against  this  proposal,  excepting  as  it  emanates  from  other 
sections.  The  principal  point  seems  to  be" — I  believe  it  is  New  York 
(laughter) — "the  principal  point  seems  to  be  that  the  present  canal 
facilities  of  that  state  could  be  utilized  and  enlarged  and  would  thus 
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fulfill  all  the  purposes  which  the  St.  Lawrence  route  would  provide. 
If  New  York  could  afford  to  spend  one  hundred  sixty-five  million  on 
their  present  canal,  it  would  seem  that  the  United  States  could  afford 
to  double  this  expenditure  in  the  development  of  a  real  lakes-to-ocean 
waterway.  We  of  the  Middle  West  would  like  to  see  some  such  action 
taken  as  was  taken  by  Roosevelt  when  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  was  begun.  I  trust  that  no  selfish  or  sectional  plea  will  be 
allowed  to  prevail  against  the  ultimate  success  of  this  national  enter- 
prise. Signed,  Alex.  J.  Groesbeck,  Governor  of  Michigan."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Chair  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations,  if  they  are  ready  to  report,  and  recognizes  Mr. 
Maclean. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 
At  Large,  Appointed  by  the  President 

R.  J.  MACLEAN,  Chairman Michigan 

THOMAS  A.  SCOTT Connecticut 

M.  G.  BARNES .. Illinois 

SAMUEL  L.  MAY Indiana 

HORACE  H.  HARVEY Louisiana 

CHARLES  ENGLAND Maryland 

R.   B.  KNOX Minnesota 

C.  S.  GLASSCO Mississippi 

JAMES  F.  ELLS U.  C.  T.  of  A. 

E.  M.  CLENDENING Missouri 

MILTON  H.  HUNT Tennessee 

E.  F.  BLAINE Washington 

Selected  by  State  Delegations 

Arkansas JOE  DEMARKE,  Arkansas  City 

Connecticut F.  S.  CHASE,  Waterbury 

Florida JOHN  G.  RUGE,  Apalachicola 

Georgia J.  F.  C.  MYERS,  Savannah 

Illinois HERMAN  H.  HBTTLER,  Chicago 

Indiana C.  A.  WYMOND,  Madison 

Kentucky T.  B.  CRUTCHER,  Louisville 

Louisiana ED.  R.  COTTON,  Columbia 

Maryland GEORGE  M.  ZAPF,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts EDWARD  E.  BLODGETT,  Boston 

Michigan JOHN  A.  DOELLE,  Lansing 

Minnesota H.  J.  HUGHES,  St.  Paul 

Mississippi J.  J.  HAYES,  Vicksburg 

Nebraska R.  B.  HOWELL,  Omaha 

New  Jersey CURTIS  R.  BURNETT,  Newark 

New  York CORNELIUS  F.  BURNS,  Troy 

Ohio W.  C.  CULKINS,  Cincinnati 
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Pennsylvania THOMAS  M.  REES,  Pittsburgh 

Texas C.  A.  KEENAN,  Galveston 

Virginia GODFREY  L.  SMITH,  Newport  News 

Washington A.  B.  CUTTER,  Everett 

Wisconsin CORNELIUS  CORCORAN,  Milwaukee 

R.  J.  MACLEAN  (Detroit,  Mich.) — MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS:  The  Committee  on 
Nominations  can  express  itself  in  language  that  you  can  perfectly 
understand.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  man  of  the  hour  is 
John  Small  (Applause) — a  man  who  thinks  nationally  and  a  man  who 
does  things  nationally.  This  is  a  national  organization,  and  we  must 
have  at  the  head  of  it  a  man  who  is  himself  of  national  caliber.  (Ap- 
plause.) To  Mr.  Small,  the  State  of  Washington  has  the  same  stand- 
ing as  his  native  State  of  North  Carolina ;  Texas  looks  the  same  to 
him  as  New  York;  and  Michigan  stands  the  same  as  Florida.  That 
is  the  kind  of  man  we  have  had  as  President.  That  is  the  kind  of 
man  we  are  going  to  have  as  President.  (Applause.)  And  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  on  your  behalf,  Gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  the  waterway  interests  of  the  United  States,  I  move  the  re- 
election of  the  Honorable  John  H.  Small  as  President  of  the  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS.  (Loud  applause.)  (Seconded  by 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Texas,  and  Michigan.) 

A  DELEGATE:  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  nomination  be  made  unani- 
mous, and  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Small  as  President  of  this  Association.  (Seconded  by  several.) 

MR.  MACLEAN:  Those  in  favor,  say  "Aye."  It  is  unanimous.  The 
Secretary  will  cast  the  ballot.  (Applause.)  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  announce  to  you  that  you  are  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  for  its  office  of 
President. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Thank  you,  very  much,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Time  forbids  that  I  should  say  more  than  a  word.  My  feeling  at  this 
moment  is  like  that  of  a  young  lady  in  my  town  to  whom  a  young 
man  paid  attention  against  the  protests  of  her  mother.  Being  up- 
braided one  morning  by  the  mother,  the  daughter  replied,  "Why, 
Mother,  when  Jim  was  here  last  night  he  told  me  I  was  just  the  sweet- 
est and  prettiest  girl  in  town."  The  mother  said,  "Mary,  you  cer- 
tainly did  not  believe  it,  did  you?"  She  said,  "Mother,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  it  was  awfully  sweet  to  hear."  (Applause.)  So,  when 
I  listened  to  these  very  kind  words  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Maclean,  I 
feel  like  the  young  lady. 

This  is  a  responsibility,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  which  I  did  not 
seek,  as  I  told  the  Executive  Board  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning in  the  Gridiron  Room,  but  I  cannot  decline  your  unanimous  call. 
I  only  make  one  request  in  connection  with  my  duties  as  your  servant, 
and  that  is,  that  there  shall  be  harmony  and  cooperation  and  free 
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interchange  of  opinion  between  the  Chairman  and  the  other  officials 
of  the  CONGRESS,  and  the  delegates  of  the  CONGRESS,  and  that  we 
shall  do  the  things,  individually  and  collectively,  which  make  for  the 
welfare  of  the  cause  for  which  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS  stands — the  improvement  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
waterways  and  their  use  to  the  fullest  capacity  possible  after  they  are 
improved.  This  association  has  had  a  history  productive,  fruitful. 
Let  us  strive  to  make  its  future  even  more  fruitful  of  good  work 
than  has  been  its  record  in  the  past.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  not  so  much  for  the  honor  of  the  position,  but  grateful, 
sincerely  grateful  for  the  expression  of  good  will  and  confidence  which 
it  implies.  (Applause.) 

MR.  MACLEAN:  On  behalf  of  the  CONGRESS,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  another  nomination  we  wish  to 
make.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  were  also  unanimous  in  this 
nomination.  We  desire  to  reelect  a  man  who  allows  you  and  me  to 
run  this  CONGRESS  for  two  or  three  days  each  year  and  who  runs  it 
the  rest  of  the  time.  I  now  move  you,  Mr.  President,  the  reelection 
of  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS.  (Applause.  Nomination  seconded 
by  several.) 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  nomination.  Those  in  favor  please 
say  "Aye";  opposed,  "No."  Carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Thompson, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  of  your  unanimous  choice  for 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  organization. 

SECRETARY  THOMPSON:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Coming  as 
it  does  after  something  more  than  ten  years  of  service,  such  an  ex- 
pression of  approval  cannot  but  be  gratifying.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  when  I  remember  that  I  came  into  the  position  following 
the  man — now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions — who,  you 
might  say,  formed  the  organization;  the  man  who  held  all  the  details 
in  his  hands  during  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  CONGRESS.  I  thank 
you  sincerely,  ask  the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  of  you  in  the  work 
of  the  organization,  and  pledge  to  you  the  best  service  that  I  am  able 
to  give.  (Applause.) 

MR.  MACLEAN:  In  making  nominations  for  Directors,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  may  have  omitted  some  men  who  should  have 
been  recognized.  There  were  a  few  States  not  represented  at  our 
meeting  last  evening  for  the  reason  that  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  did  not  know  when  the  Committee  was  to 
meet.  The  Committee,  therefore,  passed  a  resolution  giving  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  CONGRESS  authority  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cies as  the  Committee  itself  was  unable  to  fill. 

In  addition  to  those  named  for  election  or  re-election,  the  Committee 
has  named  Capt.  J.  F.  Ellison  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Hon.  Joseph 
E.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana,  as  Directors  for  Life  (Applause),  and 
Col.  John  I.  Martin,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  Sergeant-at-Arms.  I  will 
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ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  nominations  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Secretary  read  the  names  selected  by  the 
delegates  from  the  various  States  as  Vice-Presidents  for  those  States, 
explaining  that,  while  the  delegates  present  absolutely  control  the 
selection  of  Vice-Presidents  for  the  various  States,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  CONGRESS,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  read  these  names  and 
to  include  them  in  the  vote  by  which  the  officers  are  elected.) 

The  list  of  Directors  and  Vice  Presidents,  as  finally  completed,  will 
be  found  on  pages  5  to  8. 

MR.  CHAS.  S.  REID  (New  York,  N.  Y.)— MR.  CHAIRMAN:  I  move 
you  that  the  names  just  read  for  Directors  and  Vice-Presidents  be 
elected  and  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  their  election. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL — GENTLEMEN:  You  have  heard  the  motion  by 
Mr.  Reid,  of  New  York,  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  nominees  whose  names  have  been  read.  All  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  motion  please  say  "Aye";  opposed,  "No."  The  Secre- 
tary will  cast  the  ballot  accordingly. 

The  Chair  during  the  discussion  upon  the  resolutions  intended  to 
recognize  Mr.  Albrecht,  of  Philadelphia,  but,  unfortunately,  over- 
looked the  matter  and  got  into  a  discussion.  Does  Mr.  Albrecht  de- 
sire to  be  heard  now? 

MR.  EMIL  P.  ALBRECHT  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) :  It  is  hardly  necessary 
now,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  will  depend  entirely  upon  what  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  resolutions  brings  back.  I  was  merely  going  to  suggest  at 
that  time  that  it  would  be  easy  to  include  in  the  resolutions  a  sug- 
gestion such  as  we  had  in  the  resolutions  last  year  that  we  urge  upon 
Congress  the  placing  of  all  approved  projects  upon  the  continuing 
contract  system  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  will  await  the  return 
of  that  sub-committee. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Chair  regrets  that  he  did  not  recognize  you 
more  promptly.  Is  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Newark,  here?  Mr.  Higgins,  the 
Chair  will  recognize  you  for  five  minutes,  if  you  desire  now  to  be 
heard. 

MR.  FRANK  A.  HIGGINS  (Newark,  N.  J.) — MR.  CHAIRMAN:  The 
communication  which  I  have  is  from  former  Mayor  Gillen,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  is  now  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
Municipalities.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  the  national  movement  which 
you  represent,  and  also  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways.  At  the 
present  time,  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  inter- 
ested in  a  movement,  a  sort  of  localized  campaign,  which  he  thinks, 
however,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  organization.  The  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Gillen  reads  as  follows: 
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Newark,  N.  J., 

March  1,  1922. 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
Seventeenth  Convention, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

About  two  years  ago  we  started  a  movement  to  prevent  the  pollu- 
tion of  waters  along  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  coast.  An  or- 
ganization representing  both  states  was  formed.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Congressman  Appleby  of  New  Jersey  to 
prevent  this  pollution.  I  believe  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS  should  support  any  legislation  that  will  help  to  prevent  or 
reduce  pollution.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  League 
of  Municipalities  this  subject  was  ably  presented  by  Dr.  Copeland, 
Health  Officer  of  New  York,  who  said  in  part: 

"In  1919  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  made  a  very  extensive 
examination  of  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor,  of  the  Long  Island 
beaches  and  also  incidentally  the  beaches  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  aid 
of  certain  engineers  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Supervisor 
of  the  Harbor  of  New  York,  and  it  was  found  that  five  large  petro- 
leum plants  located  along  the  New  Jersey  shores  were  emptying  their 
waste  matter  into  New  York  Harbor. 

"It  is  customary  for  oil  burning  steamers  to  fill  their  tanks  with 
fuel  oil  in  America,  taking  on  enough  fuel  to  carry  them  to  their 
destination  and  return.  On  arriving  within  one  day's  sailing  of  the 
port  the  oil  tanks  on  these  steamers  are  flushed  out  and  the  residue, 
consisting  of  heavy,  tarry  material,  is  dumped  at  sea.  In  due  course 
of  time,  depending  upon  wind  and  tidal  action,  this  material  finds  its 
way  to  the  beaches  and  up  the  streams  discharging  into  the  ocean. 

"During  calm  weather  fields  of  oil  mixed  with  sewage  may  be  seen 
in  New  York  Harbor  and  extending  many  miles  to  sea.  These  areas 
of  oil  are  noted  up  the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie.  The 
entire  Long  Island  Sound,  the  entire  coast  of  Staten  Island  and  New 
Jersey  are  thus  polluted.  These  oil  fields  preserve  their  integrity 
with  persistence  and  are  not  easily  broken  up  by  ordinary  winds  or 
waves  or  by  the  movements  of  vessels.  This  oil  floats  on  to  the  shores 
and  imparts  a  strong,  unpleasant  odor  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  and  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  to  excursionists  and 
others  who  visit  the  piers  during  the  hot  weather.  It  is  a  nuisance 
to  patients  in  hospitals  which  are  situated  along  the  waterfront. 

"The  bathing  beaches  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  to  the  City  of  New  York.  The  number  of  persons  visiting 
the  resorts  of  Coney  Island,  the  Rockaways,  Long  Beach,  Staten 
Island  beaches  and  the  Jersey  coast  resorts  averages  over  a  million  a 
day  during  the  summer  season.  Observations  taken  on  these  beaches, 
covering  a  period  of  two  years,  have  shown  that  with  the  wind  and 
tide  conditions  favorable,  at  times  a  yellow,  frothy,  oily  material  ex- 
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tending  from  the  line  of  breakers  up  to  high  water  mark  on  the  beach 
is  a  very  common  occurrence.  This  material  adheres  to  the  clothing 
of  bathers  and  pleasure  seekers  along  the  beach. 

"On  investigation  of  the  various  children's  homes  situated  at  the 
Rockaways  and  at  Bath  Beach  it  has  been  found  that  children  who 
bathe  in  waters  covered  with  oil  suffer  from  inflamed  conditions  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  nose  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

"At  other  times  the  oily  material  is  covered  with  a  clean  layer  of 
sand  and  on  walking  over  this  layer  one  breaks  through  into  a  mass 
of  tarry  material  which  adheres  to  the  shoes,  ruining  them,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  remove  the  same.  In  many  instances,  it  has  been 
found  that  this  tarry  oil  produces  an  irritation  of  the  skin  especially 
in  the  younger  children. 

"The  effect  of  said  pollution  on  the  fish  and  shell  fish  industry  has 
been  extremely  bad.  Fishing  in  waters  adjacent  to  New  York  is 
relatively  a  small  industry  and  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller  each 
year.  This  is  attributed  to  the  pollution  of  waters  by  oil  and  sew- 
age. If  the  oil  does  not  kill  the  fish  it  renders  them  uneatable  by 
reason  of  oil  taint.  Shad  fishing,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  industries,  has  practically  been  discontinued.  The  shell 
fish  industry,  representing  many  millions  of  dollars  of  investment, 
has  been  practically  ruined. 

"In  observing  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  bulkheads  along  the 
shores  of  New  York  Harbor,  there  are  many  places  where  such  waters 
between  bulkheads  are  not  subject  to  direct  tidal  flow.  These  bodies 
of  water  and  the  bulkhead  structure  are  covered  with  a  thick,  tarry 
material  (residual  oil)  which  gives  forth,  especially  during  hot 
weather,  very  offensive  odors.  While  it  is  admitted  that  this  material 
does  not  burn  readily  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
case  of  fire  it  burns  extremely  rapidly  and  is  almost  impossible  to 
extinguish.  The  City  of  New  York,  from  a  fire  hazard,  is  in  grave 
danger." 

These  are  Dr.  Copeland's  words,  and  he  speaks  with  authority. 
This  great  menace  to  health,  pleasure  and  property,  which  affects  the 
Pacific  coast  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  coast,  should  be  strenuously 
fought.  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  now  busily 
engaged  forming  an  organization  of  municipalities  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  which  will  take  up  this  ques- 
tion in  earnest  in  the  near  future  and  will  work  steadily  for  Federal 
assistance.  It  should  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  country 
that  the  fishing  industries  on  our  coast  are  not  destroyed  and  that  our 
beautiful  beaches  are  not  marred  and  made  unfit  for  bathing. 

The  steady  increase  of  oil  burning  steamers  is  adding  to  this  prob- 
lem, as  is  the  general  discharge  of  sewage  of  all  kinds  into  the  waters 
along  the  coast  without  purification  treatment.  Why  cannot  the 
Federal  Government  prevent  this  property-  and  health-destroying 
thing  which  has  come  upon  us  recently?  The  voice  of  your  organ- 
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ization  will  do  much  toward  bringing  relief.  I  respectfully  request 
your  organization  to  indorse  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Appleby  and  which  aims  to  end  this  pollution  and  nuisance  upon  our 
shores. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  P.  GILLEN,  President, 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Chair  will  state  that  that  matter  is  being 
considered  by  one  of  the  House  Committees,  the  House  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  report  a  bill. 

Now  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

MR.  H.  H.  BLACK  (Galveston,  Texas) — MR.  CHAIRMAN:  In  line  with 
the  remarks  made  by  yourself  in  connection  with  putting  into  effect 
the  actions  of  this  annual  convention,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  one 
method  of  getting  results  is  to  request  of  your  Vice-Presidents  that 
upon  their  arrival  home  they  take  up  with  all  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  their  home  states  the  gist  of  these  resolutions  and  get 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  immediately  pass  resolutions  and  send 
them  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  for  each  District.  I  put 
that  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  that  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  this  CONGRESS  for  the  several  states  are  requested, 
immediately  after  their  return  home,  to  communicate  copies  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  to  the  several  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  the  states  and  request  that  they  communicate  with  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  their  Districts  the  substance  or 
the  contents  of  the-  same.  The  Chair  would  suggest  that  the  Vice- 
Presidents  send  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  also  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Without  objection  the  motion  is  so  amended.  Any 
discussion  upon  the  motion?  All  who  favor  the  motion  will  please 
say  "Aye";  opposed,  "No."  The  motion  is  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chair  will  now  recognize  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

CAPTAIN  ELLISON:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  this  is  a  change 
that  has  been  suggested  and  which  has  been  found  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  I  am  taking  it  that  no 
other  part  of  these  resolutions  has  met  with  any  objection  up  to  this 
time.  With  your  permission  I  will  now  read  that  paragraph: 

"We  therefore  insist  that  the  only  wise  and  patriotic  policy  for 
Congress  to  pursue  in  making  annual  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors  is  to  make  the  appropriations  based  upon  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  we  demand  that  this  session  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  appropriate  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  neces- 
sary for  such  improvements,  and  we  urge  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  early  completion  of  all  projects  approved  by  Congress." 

Gentlemen,  with  that  amendment,  I  again  move  that  these  resolu- 
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tions  be  adopted  by  the  Convention.      (Seconded  by  several.) 

A  DELEGATE:  How  big  an  appropriation  does  it  require  according 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  Engineers? 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
the  maintenance  and  further  improvement  of  projects  which  have 
already  been  adopted — the  amounts  which  can  be  wisely  and  profitably 
expended  during  the  coming  fiscal  year — amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
$42,000,000;  but  that  does  not  include,  of  course,  any  appropriations 
necessary  for  any  new  projects  which  this  Congress  may  be  pleased 
to  adopt.  Neither  does  it  include  the  amount  involved  in  any  author- 
izations of  continuing  contracts,  to  which  Mr.  Ball  refers,  but  for 
maintenance  and  further  improvement,  $42,000,000.  Any  further 
questions  or  discussion? 

A  DELEGATE:-  Is  there  any  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  that  pro- 
vides for  the  appropriation  of  forty-two  million  dollars?  Is  there 
any  bill  pending  now? 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  May  I  answer  that  in  this  way?  About  a  year 
ago  the  rules  of  the  House  were  amended,  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  you  will  recall  that,  under  the  Constitution,  all 
appropriation  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  rules  of  the  House  were  so  amended  as  to  require  that  all  appro- 
priations should  be  made  by  one  committee.  Formerly  that  was 
divided  among  a  number  of  committees.  The  River  and  Harbor  Com- 
mittee made  appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors.  They  do  not  do 
so  any  longer.  We  had  a  Committee  on  Agriculture  reporting  a  bill 
carrying  appropriations  for  the  Agricultural  Department;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  for  the  Navy  Department; 'a  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  for  the  War  Department.  But  all  appropriations 
now  are  concentrated  in  one  committee,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, leaving  to  these  other  committees  only  legislative  jurisdiction. 
All  the  jurisdiction  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  today 
is  to  report  a  bill  carrying  provisions  for  preliminary  examinations 
and  surveys  or  the  adoption  of  new  projects  or  general  legislation. 
All  appropriations  must  originate  now  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation. 

Now  you  ask  if  any  bill  is  pending.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions have  before  them  the  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
river  and  harbor  work,  amounting  to  forty-two  million  dollars;  the 
Budget  Bureau,  as  we  understand,  has  recommended  only  twenty- 
seven  million  dollars.  The  amount  which  they  will  appropriate  de- 
pends upon  that  Committee  and  whether  they  will  make  a  lump-sum 
appropriation  or  whether  they  will  do  as  formerly,  that  is,  make 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  further  improvement  of  each 
specific  project,  is  also  within  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

General  Bixby,  former  Chief  of  Engineers,  reminds  the  Chair  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Engineer  Corps  this  year  are  minimum 
estimates.  In  other  words,  that  they  have  reduced  them  as  much  as 
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possible  and  that  each  estimate  represents  the  least  amount  with 
which  they  can  get  along  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  mainte- 
nance and  further  improvement. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  of  Captain  Ellison  that  the 
resolutions,  as  finally  reported,  be  adopted.  All  who  favor  the  mo- 
tion will  please  say  "Aye";  opposed,  "No."  The  resolutions  are 
unanimously  adopted.  Now  will  the  delegates  indulge  the  Chair  just 
this?  I  understand  Mr.  Rose  is  in  the  room  and  the  Chair  made  a 
promise  to  recognize  him  for  five  minutes.  The  Chair  also  wishes  to 
recognize  Mr.  Morrow  and  then  a  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die  will  be 
in  order. 

MR.  D.  B.  G.  ROSE  (Louisville,  Ky.) — MR.  CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to 
bring  this  message  to  the  members  of  the  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CON- 
GRESS. The  flood  tide  of  water  transportation  on  the  Ohio  River  has 
begun.  Shipments  by  the  great  organizations,  such  as  the  Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  are  moving  down  the  river.  At  Louisville,  we  are  pre- 
paring our  terminal  facilities  to  take  care  of  them  properly. 

To  show  you  the  great  importance  of  terminals  and  the  great  value 
of  river  transportation,  I  want  just  to  call  your  attention  to  one  small 
movement  consisting  of  two  steel  barges  holding  1,350  tons  each,  or 
2,700  tons  in  the  two.  The  cost  with  all  overhead,  including  marine 
insurance,  interest  on  the  investment  and  everything  of  that  sort,  was 
$3  per  ton.  You  will  say  that  that  is  an  enormous  price,  and  it  is, 
of  course.  At  Louisville,  it  cost  85  cents  per  ton  to  unload  those 
barges  and  another  85  cents  per  ton  to  truck  the  steel  products  to  the 
warehouse,  a  total  of  $1.70,  as  you  will  see,  or  a  grand  total  of  $4.70 
per  ton.  The  flat  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louisville  is  $7.40  per 
ton,  making  a  saving,  even  by  the  crude  methods  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  of  $2.70  per  ton,  or  over  $7,000  on  this  one  shipment. 

There  are  other  instances  that  I  could  give  you  along  the  same  line, 
but  the  point  that  I  want  to  bring  to  you,  Gentlemen,  is  this:  Ken- 
tucky has  eleven  Congressmen  and  two  Senators — thirteen  repre- 
sentatives in  all — and  every  one  of  them  is  voting  in  the  affirmative 
on  all  questions  relating  to  water  transportation  and  appropriations 
for  waterway  improvements.  You  go  home  and  do  the  same.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  That  is  a  very  interesting  statement,  Mr.  Rose. 
The  Chair  has  been  requested  to  recognize  Mr.  Morrow. 

MR.  J.  B.  MORROW  (Apalachicola,  Fla.) — MR.  CHAIRMAN:  To  be  a 
member  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  is  not  always  a  desirable  task, 
but  occasionally  a  pleasant  duty  falls  to  a  member  of  that  Committee 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman,  Captain  Ellison,  such  a 
pleasant  duty  has  come  to  me.  The  Committee  has  another  resolution 
to  be  submitted  for  your  approval,  and  I  will  say  now  that  it  is  not  a 
subject  for  debate,  neither  will  debate  be  allowed  upon  this  resolution. 
Your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  realizing  and  believing  that  the 
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NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS,  as  a  whole,  will  agree,  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS 

Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  organization  be,  and  are  hereby, 
tendered  to  the  President,  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  for  his  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  and  the 
great  work  of  waterway  development  in  the  United  States.  We 
recognize  his  splendid  leadership,  the  potent  factor  he  has  been  in  all 
of  our  deliberations,  and  above  all,  his  eminent  fairness. 

At  this  time  we  especially  commend  the  work  of  Secretary  S.  A. 
Thompson.  During  the  past  year,  against  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles,  he  has  not  only  faithfully  and  ably  carried  on  the  detail 
work  of  the  organization  but  has  made  a  financial  record  for  the 
organization  to  be  proud  of. 

Further,  his  knowledge  of  the  great  questions  confronting  this  or- 
ganization has  made  him  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  membership  and  to 
the  cause  which  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 
advocates. 

I   move  the  adoption   of  this   resolution.      (Seconded  by   several.) 

You  have  heard  the  motion,  Gentlemen.  All  those  in  favor  will 
signify  by  saying  "Aye."  Contrary?  There  are  none.  The  ayes 
have  it  unanimously.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL — LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  The  Chairman  was  in 
Japan  last  summer,  a  year  ago,  and  in  hobnobbing  with  our  Japanese 
friends  over  there  he  learned,  awkwardly,  to  make  a  Japanese  bow — 
and  he  is  now  going  to  repeat  it  to  you  in  acknowledgment  of  these 
words.  (Applause.)  That  bow  includes  the  Secretary.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  now  recognize  the  Secretary  for  an  announcement.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

SECRETARY  THOMPSON — MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN:  Since  our 
last  Convention  some  of  those  who  have  been  active  in  our  work  have 
"joined  the  great  majority."  Col.  John  L.  Vance,  whom  all  of  you 
who  have  been  long  in  this  work  remember,  with  his  white  hair  and 
beard  in  recent  years,  has  passed  on.  I  think  it  has  been  truly  said 
of  him  that,  while  the  winters  of  nearly  four  score  years  had  left 
their  snows  upon  his  head,  all  the  sunshine  of  as  many  summers  was 
garnered  in  his  heart. 

A  short  time  after  Colonel  Vance  passed  on,  Captain  Pinckney 
Varble,  of  Louisville,  died  suddenly.  He  was  also  one  of  our  veteran 
directors.  He  got  his  title,  not  from  military  service  but  from  the 
river  service.  His  family  was  connected  with  steamboating  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wing,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  I  think  was  not  present  at  the 
Convention  of  1920,  when  he  was  elected.  Shortly  afterward  he  be- 
came ill  and  sent  in  his  resignation  and  shortly  after  his  resignation 
was  received  he  also  passed  on. 

One  more  of  our  veteran  members  has  recently  died — one  who  will 
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be  remembered  by  all  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  organization  from 
its  early  years,  although  he  had  passed  out  of  the  Directorate  because 
of  other  duties  which  took  him,  for  a  time,  out  of  the  country — Major 
E.  J.  Hale,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

The  hour  is  late.  We  cannot  appoint  a  committee,  and  I  am  frank 
to  say  to  you  Gentlemen,  that  personally  I  no  longer  care  for  the 
long,  formal  resolutions  of  regret  and  condolence,  I  therefore  move, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  stand  for  a  moment,  in  silence,  as  a  tribute  to 
those  co-workers  who  have  gone  from  their  labor  to  their  reward. 
(Seconded  by  several.) 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  The  Chair  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
the  resolution  meets  with  your  approval.  (Here  all  stood.) 

SECRETARY  THOMPSON:   The  families  will  be  notified  of  this  action. 

PRESIDENT  SMALL:  There  are  two  features,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
which  we  had  intended  for  your  entertainment  this  afternoon  which 
will  have  to  be  omitted.  We  expected  to  have  reports  from  our  two 
efficient  Field  Secretaries,  Mr.  Cornish  Bailey  and  Mr.  Marshall 
Shackelford,  but  time  does  not  permit  the  opportunity  of  hearing  from 
then*  It  was  also  our  purpose  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  states  to  be  heard,  but,  barring  the  two 
gentlemen  who  have  been  heard,  I  am  afraid  to  ask  you  to  wait  until 
that  part  of  the  program  could  be  completed  as  it  is  now  after  five 
o'clock.  In  addition  to  that,  the  new  Official  Board,  consisting  of  the 
several  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Directors,  must  meet  immediately 
after  adjournment,  so  that,  if  the  statement  of  the  Chair  meets  with 
your  approval,  in  one  moment  a  motion  to  adjourn,  sine  die,  will  be 
in  order. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  had  a  most  delightful  and 
informing  meeting.  At  the  most,  only  four  or  five  hundred  have 
participated,  but  those  four  or  five  hundred  represent  nearly  forty 
states  of  the  Union.  You  are  typical  citizens  of  your  respective 
states  and  are  influential  therein.  May  the  Chair,  in  just  this  brief 
way,  suggest  that  during  this  coming  year  we  make  ourselves,  as 
members  of  the  electorate  in  our  states,  felt  among  the  people  whose 
voice  is  influential  with  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress? 
If  we  do,  we  will  be  astonished  at  the  result.  Your  Chairman  will 
promise  to  do  so  and  he  feels  that  he  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  CONGRESS  as  the  most  effective  way  in  which  to  make 
this  CONGRESS  influential,  as  of  right  it  ought  to  be.  A  motion  to 
adjourn  is  in  order.  Without  objection,  the  CONGRESS  stands  ad- 
journed, sine  die. 

Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock,  the  Seventeenth  Convention  of  the 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  adjourned,  sine  die. 


THE  BANQUET 

Thursday  Evening,  March  2 

The  Banquet  in  connection  with  the  Seventeenth  Convention,  which 
was  held  in  the  main  ballroom  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  2,  was  a  notable  and  enjoyable  occasion.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  presided;  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
American  official  life  and  the  ladies  contributed  to  the  list  of  speakers ; 
music  was  furnished  by  a  section  of  the  Marine  Band  Orchestra,  the 
Capital  Male  Quartette  and  Mr.  Scott  Blakeley,  who  gave  a  number 
of  Scotch  songs  in  costume;  and  nearly  three  hundred  guests,  among 
whom  were  many  ladies,  were  seated  at  the  tables. 
In  introducing  the  Toastmaster,  President  Small  said: 
LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  I  occupy  a  .very  subordinate  position  this 
evening.  We  have  h'ad  two  delightful,  informing,  educational  days, 
comprising  the  annual  Convention  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HAR- 
BORS CONGRESS.  Some  of  you  who  are  doing  us  the  honor  to  dine^vith 
us  this  evening  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  these  ses- 
sions and  of  course  are  not,  equally  with  us,  recipients  of  the  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  which  has  come  to  us.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  this 
dinner  this  evening;  fortunate  in  our  guests,  fortunate  in  those  who 
have  courteously  accepted  our  invitation  to  address  us  but  most  for- 
tunate in  the  presiding  officer  of  the  occasion.  The  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  in  my  eye  and  I  think  in  yours,  occupies  a  niche 
of  distinction.  (Applause.)  If  there  are  any  characteristics  which 
the  American  people  are  all  willing  to  applaud,  they  are  courage  and 
love  of  fair  play — and  the  Vice-President  has  exemplified  both  of 
these  in  his  public  career.  (Applause.)  I  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  turning  over  the  future  conduct  of  the  program  to  our  guest  who 
has  done  us  the  honor  to  be  with  us  and  for  which,  in  behalf  of  the 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  I  express  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion. Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  present  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States!  (Applause,  all  rising.) 

NATURAL  HIGHWAYS  OF  TRADE 
Address — Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  MEMBERS  AND  DELEGATES  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that,  just  as  this  Convention  was 
gathering,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  laying  before  the 
National  Congress  a  practical  plan  for  the  development  of  an  Ameri- 
can mercantile  marine.  (Applause.)  Those  five  years  that  lay  be- 
tween 1915  and  the  early  part  of  1920  were  years  of  exhaustion  of  the 
capital  of  the  world  and  America,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
great  nations,  suffered  her  part  or  her  share  of  the  burden.  It  was 
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a  time  when  capital  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  avenues 
of  productivity  and  all  kinds  of  public  improvements  had  to  be,  for 
the  time  being,  abandoned.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  inflation 
which,  after  the  war,  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  people 
all  the  available  capital  that  was  then  in  existence,  but  beginning 
early  in  1920  we  passed  into  a  period  of  deflation.  It  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  orderly  and  able  to  be  borne  by  the  business  interests 
of  the  nation.  It  is  resulting  now  in  an  accumulation  of  capital 
which  will  soon  make  attractive  the  prospect  of  new  investments  in 
improvements,  in  commerce,  and  in  all  those  things  that  make  for  the 
development  of  our  country. 

American  progress  has  been  founded  upon  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources — the  opening  up  of  mines;  the  bringing  to  the  mar- 
ket of  timber;  the  placing  under  tillage  of  great  areas  of  arable 
lands;  the  utilization  of  the  various  water  powers  of  our  country, 
ministering  to  our  commerce  and  aiding  in  national  civilization,  and 
through  that  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Foremost  in  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  has  been  the  utilization  of  waterways.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  history  the  great  marts  of  trade  have  been 
located  within  easy  access  to  transportation  by  water.  Even  the 
development  of  the  steam  railroad  has  not  been  able  materially  to 
change  that  fundamental  element  of  development,  so  that  our  own 
country  looks  for  its  present  and  future  development  to  the  use  of 
its  waterways,  the  natural  avenues  and  highways  of  trade.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  is  said  that  we  are  a  "government  by  public  opinion"  and,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  continual  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  it  will  be  secured 
by  gatherings  of  those  who  are  mutually  interested  in  the  same  ideas, 
in  exchange  of  thought,  and  in  that  friendly  discussion  out  of  which 
sound  and  safe  principles  of  action  and  development  emerge.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  organizations  like  this  are  of  great  assistance, 
great  help,  and  great  public  benefit.  (Applause.)  You  are  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  patriotic  service  in  carrying  on  your  organization  and 
holding  these  meetings  from  time  to  time.  You  are  assisting  in  the 
development  of  public  opinion,  assisting  in  the  direction  of  legislation 
and  in  opening  up  the  avenues  of  commerce  and  of  investment.  You 
are  ministering  to  civilization.  (Applause.) 

Our  recent  experience  has  brought  us  nearer  than  ever  before  to 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Americans  feel,  and  justly  so,  that  they 
have  made  there  the  investment  of  a  great  deal  that  is  dear  to  them. 
I  do  not  refer  merely  to  an  investment  of  money.  I  refer  to  an  invest- 
ment of  life  and  an  investment  of  service  and  sacrifice  which  our 
country  poured  out  for  the  welfare,  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  those 
who  live  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  (Applause.) 

It  has  resulted  in  a  restoration  to  those  people  of  the  things  that 
rightfully  belong  to  them;  in  giving  them  back  their  ancient  nation- 
ality; in  restoring  to  them  the  right  of  self-government.  And  the 
first  speaker  of  the  evening  represents  a  great  nation  in  which  we 
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have  a  peculiar  interest,  because  it  resulted  from  the  great  conflict 
in  which  we  took  a  part  that  ought  to  fill  us  with  a  justifiable  pride; 
a  nation  of  14,000,000  people,  lying  in  the  central  district  of  Europe. 
I  know  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  from  him,  not  only  because  he 
represents  that  great  people  but  because  he  stands  here  as  their 
official  representative  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Baron  Bedrich  Stepanek,  Minister  to  America.  (Applause.) 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 
Address — Dr.  Bedrich  Stepanek 

Minister  of  Czechoslovakia 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  am  profoundly  grateful,  •  Mr.  President,  for  your  kind  words 
which  you  have  uttered  in  behalf  of  my  country,  and  I  feel  greatly 
honored  by  this  welcome  of  your  organization,  and  especially  so,  when 
I  consider  that  your  splendid  and  almost  pioneer  work,  done  in  these 
seventeen  last  years,  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  economic  prog- 
ress and  to  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  your  magnificent  work  is  far  from  having  merely  a 
national  importance.  It  has  a  profoundly  international  significance, 
and  it  is  self-evident  that  every  substantial  improvement  and  every 
essential  enlargement  of  the  purely  American  system  of  rivers  and 
harbors  must  necessarily,  and  will  automatically,  benefit  the  general 
international  trade  and  commerce.  (Applause.) 

But  there  is  another  point  in  your  problem,  another  point  which, 
in  my  opinion,  illustrates  far  better  than  anything  else  the  inter- 
national significance  of  your  activities  and  even  of  your  plans  and 
projects.  I  mean  the  much-discussed  and  much-controverted  plan  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  Without  being  pro  or  con,  and  without  even 
risking  to  be  pro  or  con,  especially  after  the  masterful  exposition  of 
the  conflicting  views  of  both  parties  at  yesterday's  session,  I  simply 
venture  to  say  that  if  this  canal,  after  a  very  careful  investigation  of 
all  the  points  involved  in  that  program,  can  be  effected,  this  canal 
would  not  only  strengthen  very  materially,  very  considerably,  the 
economic  facilities  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  which 
seems  to  be  much  more  important,  would,  if  I  may  so  say,  enlarge  the 
economic  basis  of  the  United  States.  It  would  enlarge  the  economic 
basis  of  Canada,  and  perhaps  would  be  one  of  the  first  and  very 
important  steps  toward  a  materially  closer  cooperation,  not  to  say 
economic  amalgamation,  of  these  vast  areas  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere. (Applause.) 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that,  especially  in  this  project,  if  viewed  not 
from  the  internal  point  of  view  but  viewed  from  an  international  point 
of  view,  there  is  not  only  engineering,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what 
we  call  political  engineering.  This  political  engineering  is  very 
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flourishing,  and  I  hope  and  I  am  certain,  very  promising,  in  Central 
Europe.  Under  Central  Europe,  I  do  not  understand  the  German  war 
denomination  of  Middle  Europe.  It  is  not  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  at  least,  or  in  its  maximum  the  Pan-German  dream  of 
Hamburg-Bagdad.  It  is  Central  Europe  as  we  understand  it  today, 
which  roughly  is  the  old  Austria-Hungarian  Empire,  perhaps  with 
some  other  countries  as  a  consequence  of  the  changes  of  the  World 
War.  It  is  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia;  it  is  Rumania,  Aus- 
tria, the  new  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Now  the  problem  of  this  Central 
Europe  is,  briefly  stated,  Balkanization  or  economic  Americanization. 
In  order  to  properly  understand  these  problems,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  vision  of  the  significance  and  of  the  very  essence  of  the  old 
Austria-Hungary.  Very  often  we  hear,  and  which  is  more  important 
and  more  serious,  read  even  now — and  we  hear  and  read  it  often  in 
the  United  States — that  the  disruption  of  Austria-Hungary  was,  and 
is,  a  disaster,  at  least  an  economic  disaster  because,  as  they  say — 
believe — Austria  was  a  wonderful  economic  unit. 

Now,  let  us  examine  and  analyze  the  true  character  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  Austria-Hungary  can  be,  in  my  opinion,  compared  with  a 
herd  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  concentrated  and  guarded  in 
a  jail  or  in  a  camp  of  concentration,  guarded  and  watched  by  bayonets, 
ruled  by  one  of  the  oldest  European  dynasties,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  darkest,  the  blackest,  and  the  most  reactionary  dynasty  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  administered  by  very  old,  very  dignified  diplo- 
macy, which  had  at  her  disposal  every  trick,  every  forgery,  possible 
and  imaginary.  Austria-Hungary  was  a  completely  artificial  aggrega- 
tion of  the  most  disparate  elements — disparate  elements,  not  only  poli- 
tically, not  only  nationally,  not  only  religiously,  not  only  morally,  but 
even  economically.  Austria-Hungary  was,  in  recent  war  times,  the 
personification,  the  incarnation  of  that  which  we  call  nowadays  the 
dictatorship  of  the  minority.  Superficially  seen,  and  especially  by  a 
foreigner,  it  was  a  beautifully  wonderful  economic  unit,  with  more 
than  50,000,000  inhabitants;  but,  of  these,  32,000,000— a  majority  of 
18,000,000 — were  Slavic  and  Roumanian  people.  This  has  been  true 
for  more  than  300  years.  I  have  seen,  not  from  without,  but  from 
within,  and,  knowing  not  only  the  facade  but  knowing  the  substructure 
as  well  as  the  superstructure  of  that  artificial  edifice,  knowing  exactly 
that  building  and  that  divided  house,  we  cannot  wonder  that  this  rot- 
ten edifice  has  been  disrupted  as  a  consequence  of  the  World  War — 
we  can  only  wonder  that  this  edifice  has  lasted  so  long.  (Applause.) 

The  disruption  of  Austria-Hungary  has  caused  the  establishment,  or 
rather  the  reconstruction,  of  these  old  peoples,  these  historical  peoples, 
especially  of  the  people  of  Bohemia,  of  Jugoslavia,  and  the  others. 
Now,  they  believe  that,  by  that  reconstruction,  Central  Europe  has 
been  Balkanized.  I  have  never  seen  a  clear  definition  of  that  term 
"Balkanized,"  but  I  suppose  that  it  would  mean  complete  narrow- 
mindedness,  petty  policy,  constant  jealousy,  one  nation,  one  people 
against  the  other,  and  an  economic  "Chinese  Wall."  It  means — would 
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mean — a  completely  impossible,  especially  economically,  medieval  pol- 
icy. This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  expression  or  the  true  interpretation 
of  that  term. 

Now,  let  us  see  if  that  term  can,  safely  and  according  to  the  his- 
torical truth,  be  applied  to  those  countries  I  mentioned — to  my  coun- 
try, Bohemia.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  immediately  after  the  war  and 
after  the  armistice,  those  tendencies  called  mercantilistic  prevailed  in 
Central  Europe;  but  it  is  true  that  the  same  tendencies  prevailed  not 
only  there  but  they  prevailed  in  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and, 
if  I  am  not  completely  wrong,  at  that  time — in  1919  and  even  partly 
in  1920 — in  the  whole  world,  so  that  this  mercantilistic  policy  was 
absolutely  nothing  specific  of  Central  Europe.  And  this  mercantilistic, 
narrow-minded  policy,  following  the  World  War,  was  absolutely  not  a 
consequence  of  the  disruption  of  Austria-Hungary,  but  simply,  as  we 
see  very  clearly  now  in  this  historical  light  of  all  those  previous  events, 
it  was  the  consequence  of  the  prevailing  world  mentality.  This  was 
the  primary  cause  of  that  policy  which  is  sometimes  called  mercantil- 
istic, and  with  a  political  goal,  or  a  "Balkan"  policy,  economic  policy. 
Then  we  have  seen,  in  1919  and  even  1920,  that  even  in  those  countries 
which  are  unified,  like,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  that  a  narrow,  mer- 
cantilistic policy  prevailed.  We  have  seen  this  in  commercial  trans- 
actions between  Southern  Germany  and  Prussia.  There  was  nearly  a 
complete  "Chinese  Wall,"  economically  speaking,  between  Bavaria  and 
Prussia — and  Germany  is  not  "Balkanized."  The  same  thing  we  have 
observed  at  that  time  in  other  unified  countries;  for  instance,  in  Italy 
— and  Italy  is  not  "Balkanized." 

So  we  see  this  alleged  "Balkanization"  of  Central  Europe  was  not  a 
consequence  of  the  disruption  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  that  it  does 
not  apply  exclusively  to  Central  Europe  and  especially  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia. On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  witnessing  now  since  1920,  and 
especially  1921?  We  see  that  under  the  guidance  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  especially  under  the  guidance 
of  her  President,  Dr.  Masaryk — who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
American  administration,  not  only  politically  speaking  but  with  the 
economic  line  of  the  development  of  the  United  States — under  his 
leadership,  the  same  line  that  I  would  call  the  American  line  of  forma- 
tion of  a  big  economic  unit,  is  proceeding  now  in  Central  Europe — just 
the  opposite  of  the  so-called  "Balkanization."  This  I  had  in  view  when 
I  proposed  the  question  "Balkanization  or  economic  Americanization." 

Now,  understand,  under  this  economic  Americanization,  it  is  the 
formation  of  politically  free  and  independent  nations  and  peoples,  hav- 
ing a  deep  sense  of  economic  independence.  This  is  a  vital  difference 
with  the  old  Austria-Hungary.  Old  Austria-Hungary  was  an  economic 
unit  of  slavery.  In  new  countries — and  Bohemia  especially  is  a  free, 
independent,  profoundly  democratic  people  and  country,  with  this 
sense  of  economic  independence — it  is  the  action  of  free  nations,  volun- 
tarily agreed  upon  (Applause),  and,  seeing  the  result  of  that  policy 
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only  in  the  last  six  months,  we  are  astounded  at  the  progress  of  that 
very  sound  economic  thought.  I  will  quote  just  a  very  few  examples: 

After  all  the  depression  of  300  years,  Bohemia  has  concluded  last 
year  with  Austria,  with  Vienna,  a  special  commerce  convention  of 
great  advantage  for  Austria.  We  have  signed  a  special  commerce 
convention,  in  October,  1921,  with  Poland.  There^was  a  conference 
some  time  ago  of  all  those  so-called  "New  States"  with  very  significant 
economic  results,  and  just  yesterday  we  have  seen  in  American  news- 
papers that  an  economic  conference  of  the  so-called  "Little  Entente" 
with  representatives  of  Poland  will  be  held  in  the  next  few  days. 
Finally,  one  of  the  last  events  in  that  series  of  facts  and  essentials 
which  were  important,  Bohemia  has  accorded  a  loan  of  nearly  ten 
million  dollars  to  Austria.  For  everybody  knowing  the  conditions  of 
Europe,  the  economic  conditions  of  Europe,  and  especially  this  war 
mentality  in  1919  and  even  in  the  first  part  of  1920,  it  seems  to  be  a 
wonder.  It  is  not  a  wonder;  it  is  just  a  fixed  program  which  is  carried 
through.  (Applause.)  This  program,  which  I  have  tried  to  outline, 
economically,  politically,  and,  especially,  intellectually,  means,  perhaps, 
a  big  thing.  It  means  that,  as  far  as  Central  Europe  is  concerned, 
the  war  mentality  is  abandoned,  practically,  and  a  peace  mentality — 
with  all  that  it  means  economically,  and  especially  with  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  economic  interdependence  along  the  American  line — is  real- 
ized. (Applause.) 

I  believe,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  all  those  facts,  because  they 
are  really  facts,  all  those  facts  are  of  the  greatest  significance,  not 
only  for  Europe  and  for  the  peoples  interested  in  the  central  part  of 
Europe,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  of  a  very  prominent  importance, 
especially  for  the  United  States.  It  is  significant  for  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  the  essence  of  the  economic  policy  of  America,  and  it 
means  that  it  opens  a  new  era  for  the  international  exchange  of  goods 
with  that  great  territory,  that  great  portion  of  European  territory 
which  counts  at  least  seventy-five  millions  of  people,  and,  therefore, 
this  political  trend  of  the  new  time  in  Europe,  in  Central  Europe,  it 
seems  to  me  is  a  good  sign  for  a  development  of  American  trade  with 
that  portion  of  Europe.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE:  There  is  nothing  that  could  do  more  to 
promote  our  national  welfare  than  a  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  the  South.  Many  of  the  States  in  that  region  border 
on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Atlantic.  Many  of  them  have  navigable 
rivers.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  one  to  speak  to  us  tonight  who 
has  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  that  region.  Sometimes  legislation  proceeds  under  strange 
names,  strange  interpretations.  Those  who  are  promoting  it  look  on 
it  as  a  wise  and  patriotic  proposition.  Those  who  are  undertaking 
to  challenge  it,  give  it  other  names  and  other  designations.  It  is  a 
majority  party  that  is  undertaking  to  open  up  navigation,  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  public  business.  And 
those  who  are  undertaking  to  criticize  it  sometimes  refer  to  it  under 
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the  name  of  the  "pork  barrel"  (Laughter).  I  usually  recognize  the 
next  speaker  simply  as  "The  Senator  from  Florida."  Perhaps  I  could 
say  no  more  to  indicate  to  you  the  opinion  in  which  I  hold  him  than 
to  describe  him  as  a  wise  and  patriotic  Senator  of  the  United  States 
(Applause),  and  I  take -great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Senator 
Fletcher,  of  Florida.  (Applause.) 

"PORK  BARREL" 
Address — Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

United  States  Senator  from  Florida.  * 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

I  am  delightedly  at  home,  feeling  very  much  at  home  at  the  outset 
when  I  confront  the  present  presiding  officer,  who  discharges  with 
such  great  ability  that  function  on  other  occasions.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  frank  to  say  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the  splendid  time  we  have 
been  enjoying  this  evening  by  attempting  to  speak  here,  and  I  promise 
to  allow  you  to  get  to  the  music  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  will  consider 
briefly  the  subject  assigned  to  me  by  stating  some  facts  and  leaving 
you  to  offer  the  arguments  in  your  own  minds. 

I  venture  to  lay  down  two  broad  propositions:  First,  there  is  no 
money  disbursed  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  that  is  so 
minutely  and  completely  safeguarded  as  that  paid  out  in  pursuance 
of  appropriations  provided  for  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bills;  and, 
second,  there  is  no  appropriation  made  by  Congress  founded  on  a  more 
thorough  study,  a  more  careful  investigation,  in  pursuance  of  more 
deliberate  steps,  better  determined  merit,  or  wisely  planned  processes, 
than  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors.  I  can  prove  that  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  man.  (Applause.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  in  the  early  stages  of  work 
on  rivers  and  harbors  by  the  Government,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  years,  and  I 
know  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  such  an  appropriation 
for  any  project.  Before  any  project  can  be  adopted,  and,  therefore, 
before  any  appropriation  can  be  made  for  it,  these  steps  must  be 
taken : 

1st.  At  the  instance  of  a  Representative  or  a  Senator,  a  provision 
is  made  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  for  a  survey  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  acts  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Division  Engi- 
neer, and  the  District  Engineer  in  the  region  concerned,  looking  to 
the  proposed  improvement  of  the  river  or  harbor.  This  goes  into  the 
law  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President. 

2nd.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  directs  the  District  Engineer,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  to  proceed  with  the  examination.  He  may  be 
able  to  make  a  preliminary  examination  from  data  in  his  office,  or  by 
a  cursory  survey,  from  which  he  may  conclude  that,  for  various  rea- 
sons, the  Government  would  not  be  justified  in  going  further.  He  so 
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reports  to  the  Division  Engineer,  who  transmits  the  report  and  his 
endorsement  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and,  if  he  approves,  there  the 
matter  ends.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  project  appears 
meritorious,  a  complete  survey  will  be  made,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  will  be  submitted.  This  report  passes  to  the 
Division  Engineer,  who  reviews  it,  makes  his  recommendation,  and 
sends  it  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Then  it  will  go  to  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  composed  of  seven  experienced 
officers,  and  they  consider  it  thoroughly  and  in  detail.  If  they  are  not 
fully  satisfied  the  improvement  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  will  notify  all  parties  interested  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  After  such  hearing  and  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
questions  involved — the  feasibility,  the  cost,  the  commercial  justifica- 
tion, and  every  element  of  merit — they  decide  in  favor  of  undertaking 
the  project,  or  against  it,  and  they  transmit  the  full  report  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  he,  with  his  endorsement,  which  usually  har- 
monizes with  the  Board,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  to  Congress. 
This  will  be  two  or  more  years  after  the  first  act  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  surveys.  If  that  report  is  unfavorable,  the  matter  ends 
there.  Never,  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  except  in  one  case  of 
minor  importance,  has  the  Senate  adopted  a  project  which  the  Engi- 
neers did  not  approve,  and  my  recollection  is  that  that  went  out  in 
conference. 

It  is  then  for  Congress  to  adopt  or  refuse  to  adopt  the  project 
after  this  final  report  of  the  Engineers.  Uniformly,  if  the  War  De- 
partment, as  a  consequence  of  this  thorough-going  study  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  Division  Engineer,  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  and  Chief  of  Engineers,  reports  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking  the  improvement,  the  proposed 
project  stands  rejected.  If  the  report  is  favorable,  then  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  must  determine  whether  they 
will  favor  the  adoption  of  the  project,  or  not,  and,  if  they  do,  it  goes 
in  the  bill.  When  it  comes  to  the  Senate,  the  Commerce  Committee 
must  pass  upon  it,  and  that  Committee  may  determine  the  project 
should  wait,  or,  for  some  reason,  go  out.  It  then  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  conference. 

Numerous  projects  have  met  the  approval  of  the  Engineers,  but 
never  have  yet  been  adopted  by  Congress.  No  project,  speaking 
broadly,  as  a  rule  well  established,  can  ever  secure  adoption  by  Con- 
gress if  not  approved  by  the  Engineers.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
add  in  such  a  bill,  by  amendments  on  the  floor,  items  which  have  not 
been  considered  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  and  reported  on  favorably 
by  the  Engineers. 

You  can  see  how  wholly  unfounded  is  the  charge,  and  the  somewhat 
widespread  belief,  that  by  trading,  by  rallying  votes  for  a  project  in 
exchange  for  votes  for  some  other  project,  projects  are  adopted  and 
appropriations  obtained  in  these  bills.  Neither  House  would  stand 
for  such  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  other,  and  the  conferees  would 
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eliminate  such  items,  if  by  any  chance  or  oversight  they  might  be 
included.  (Applause.) 

3rd.  You  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  are  experienced  Army 
Engineers,  officers  of  the  highest  standing  and  peculiarly  qualified 
for  this  work,  who  hold  their  positions  for  life,  irrespective  of  any 
influences,  political  or  otherwise,  and  they  are  independent  of  any 
local  or  Congressional  "pull."  They  hew  to  the  line  of  duty.  They 
take  their  time  and  obtain  all  the  data  they  need  and  eliminate  all 
guesswork.  They  know  what  a  project  ought  to  cost.  They  know 
what  it  will  be  when  completed  and  they  know  whether  it  is  worthy 
or  whether  it  is  not.  You  may  think  that  the  Panama  Canal  was 
built  first  by  a  few  thousand  coolies  down  on  the  Isthmus.  Not  so; 
that  canal  was  planned  and  designed  and  built  and  completed  by  the 
mighty  engineers  here  in  Washington  first.  (Applause.) 

4th.  When  it  comes  to  spending  the  money,  after  the  project  is 
adopted  by  Congress,  the  Department  advertises  for  bids.  There  are 
no  favorites.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  profiteering.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  accept  even  the  lowest  bid.  The  Engineers  know  what  the 
work  ought  to  cost,  and  if  the  bids  are  not  reasonable  they  reject  them 
all.  They  continue  that  process  until  the  cost  is  right,  and  they  make 
a  contract  which  protects  the  Government  in  every  detail.  They 
regularly  inspect  the  work  and  approve  vouchers  only  when  the  con- 
tract is  properly  performed.  Finally,  the  Comptroller  checks  every 
voucher  to  see  that  it  is  paid  in  accordance  with  law. 

Now,  tell  me  where  is  there  any  ground  for  this  facetious,  sup- 
posed-to-be-witty, but  full-of -poison,  designation  of  "pork  barrel"? 

The  term  has  created  prejudice  which  is  wholly  unwarranted,  be- 
cause it  suggests  an  unpleasant  odor  or  a  taste  of  something  fresh, 
but  not  refreshing,  a  local  or  individual  benefit  arising  from  a  public 
waste,  a  selfish  raid,  through  questionable  means,  on  the  Treasury. 
It  suggests  an  indigestible  mess  as  a  result  of  some  traffic  in  doubtful 
favors. 

It  is  the  praetorium — the  place  of  crucifixion  pointed  out  by  the 
Sanhedrists  who  seek  to  defeat  river  and  harbor  legislation — when  the 
truth  is,  never  was  the  money  of  the  people  so  safely  protected  and 
so  securely  guarded,  as  in  these  bills,  since  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem  to  be  taxed.  (Applause.) 

The  expression  has  weight  among  the  uninformed,  and  they  are  not 
few,  in  these  days  when  electricity  is  doing  our  work,  gasoline  is  doing 
our  playing,  and  the  "wee  gee"  board  is  doing  our  thinking.  (Laugh- 
ter.) It  appeals  to  those  who  know  of  no  rivers  or  harbors,  and 
whose  idea  of  the  throb  of  industry  is  the  death-rattle  in  the  throat 
of  progress. 

It  affects  those  who  have  no  conception  of  what  transportation 
means,  the  benefits  or  burdens  connected  with  it,  in  our  economic  life. 
They  are  concerned  not  at  all  about  the  fact  that  it  costs  $5.48  to  carry 
a  ton  of  cabbage  from  Rotterdam  to  New  York  and  $36  to  carry  the 
same  amount  of  cabbage  from  Moore  Haven,  Florida,  to  New  York. 
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The  Florida  cabbage  must  meet  in  that  great  market  in  our  own  coun- 
try cabbage  grown  in  Holland  with  a  handicap  of  $30  a  ton.  It  appears 
to  make  no  difference  to  them  that  they  must  pay  10  cents  a  pound 
for  that  cabbage,  for  which  the  grower,  the  man  who  cultivated  the 
land,  grew  the  crop,  gathered  it,  packed  it  and  hauled  it  to  the  station, 
received  only  one-half  of  one  cent  a  pound. 

These  criers  of  "pork  barrel"  care  as  little  about  the  fact  that 
today  3  barrels  of  cane  syrup  can  be  bought  on  the  farm  for  2  rac- 
coon pelts,  that  6  coon  pelts  will  buy  a  ton  of  peanuts,  ten  a  bale  of 
cotton,  and  two  a  600-pound  steer  on  foot,  as  they  do  about  the  fact 
that  they  can  buy  a  wife  in  the  Sudan  for  8  spear  heads,  where,  before 
profiteering,  4  spear  heads  was  the  price.  Some  of  these  times  these 
slanderers  will  think  it  worth  while  to  help  in  a  situation  where  the 
cost  of  getting  the  food  we  eat  to  market  is  greater  than  the  price 
paid  for  it  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

Increasing  the  facilities  and  means  of  transportation  is  as  impor- 
tant as  reducing  the  cost.  The  problem  of  distribution  is  as  vital  as 
the  problem  of  production. 

Making  usable  the  navigable  waters  over  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exercises  jurisdiction  is  an  obligation  of  the  Government, 
and  denunciation  of  the  processes  by  which  that  is  accomplished  and 
that  responsibility  is  met  is  like  criticizing  a  man  for  being  hqnest  or 
attempting  to  ridicule  him  for  being  moral,  somewhat  like  the  man 
on  board  a  ship  crossing  the  ocean.  He  and  his  son  were  taking  the 
trip,  and  in  mid-ocean  a  storm  came  up — a  terrible  storm.  It  looked 
as  if  the  ship  would  go  down,  and  the  son  went  to  his  father,  who 
was  asleep,  and  said:  "Father,  Father,  wake  up!  The  storm  is  here, 
and  the  ship,  she  is  sinking!"  The  father  said:  "Well,  well,  what  of 
it?  We  don't  own  it."  (Laughter.)  We  do  not  own  this  thing  of 
transportation  or  this  machinery,  but  we  are  all  taxed  for  using  this 
machinery. 

Instead  of  paying  attention  to  a  little  cheap  humor  that  is  silly,  it 
would  be  better  to  learn  from  the  fellow  who  rode  his  horse  up  the 
West  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  1916,  right  to  the  door.  When  an  officer 
arrested  him,  he  explained  that  he  represented  confidence  and  the 
horse  horse-sense,  and  he  was  trying  to  bring  the  two,  confidence  and 
horse-sense,  to  both  ends  of  the  Capitol — where  they  were  needed! 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE:  The  next  speaker  is  a  student  of  eco- 
nomic affairs.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
has  been  a  student  at  Harvard,  at  Berlin,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  in 
Paris.  He  is  a  teacher  and  an  administrator;  has  had  experience  as 
a  commercial  attache  of  our  Government  at  Buenos  Aires;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  present  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Dr.  Julius  Klein.  (Applause.) 
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RELATION    OF    INLAND    WATERWAYS    TO    FOREIGN    TRADE 
Address — Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Director.   Bureau   of  Foreign   and   Domestic  Commerce 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

After  the  brilliant  remarks  to  which  we  have  just  been  listening, 
I  am  sure  that  I,  for  one,  agree  with  our  friends  of  the  quartette  that 
we  have  "come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect  day,"  and,  at  least  so  far  as 
my  small  part  in  this  program  is  concerned,  I  am  for  that  reason 
somewhat  reluctant  to  proceed. 

There  are,  however,  certain  considerations,  in  connection  with  the 
problems  which  you  have  been  discussing  during  the  past  few  days, 
that  are  not  altogether  obvious  or  readily  discernible  upon  the  surface. 
I  refer  to  the  bearing  of  this  problem  of  the  improvement  of  our 
inland  waterways  upon  our  future  as  a  foreign  trading  nation.  A 
number  of  decades  ago  Col.  Vanderbilt,  the  founder  of  the  Vanderbilt 
fortunes,  was  asked  why  he  withdrew  his  money  from  shipping,  trad- 
ing, and  oversea  enterprises  and  invested  practically  all  of  it  in  the 
development  of  railways,  particularly  in  the  line  that  was  destined 
to  become  the  New  York  Central  System.  His  reply  was  that  of  a 
shrewd,  hardheaded  business  man:  "Six  per  cent  is  quite  as  good  as 
three  per  cent" — certainly  an  adequate  answer  and  an  answer  that 
has  very  largely  explained  that  steady  trend  on  the  part  of  our  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  interests  away  from  the  earlier  concern  with 
foreign  shipping  and  foreign  trade  toward  the  development  and 
exploitation  of  the  enormous  resources  of  our  vast  inland  empire. 

Marked  Change  in  Attitude  Noiv  Perceptible 

Now,  however,  I  think  it  can  be  truly  said  that  we  are  rounding 
the  corner,  that,  very  gradually,  we  are  making  a  turn  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  that  we  are  perceiving  once  more  the  importance 
of  turning  our  energies  and  resources  to  the  exploitation  of  great 
opportunities  overseas.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  impulses  that 
has  brought  us  around  the  turn  was  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
our  industrial  capacity  during  the  war,  an  experience  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  England  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  You  will  recall 
Wellington's  famous  statement  that  the  factory  chimneys  of  Man- 
chester were  the  guns  that  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo — referring  in 
general  to  the  enormous  stimulus  given  to  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country  which  immediately  preceded  England's  great  development  as 
a  foreign-trading  nation.  Any  number  of  facts  are  developing  in  our 
business  life  during  these  present  times  which  indicate  unmistakably 
that  we  are  headed  in  the  same  direction.  In  other  words,  the  incal- 
culable stimulation  of  our  productive  capacities,  the  creation  of  great 
quantities  of  merchandise  that  must  be  disposed  of,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  surpluses  not  only  explain  (to  no  small  extent)  our  recent 
and  present  problem  of  unemployment,  but  also  impel  us  strongly  to 
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find  wider  markets.  A  careful  survey  of  the  history  of  our  commerce 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  years — even  going  back  before  the  war — 
reveals  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  foreign  trade  on  the  part  of 
the  great  industries  of  this  country.  The  war  accentuated  but  did 
not  create  that  interest.  (Applause.) 

Areas  of  United  States  Concerned  with  Foreign-Trade  Expansion 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  the  areas  in  this  country  that 
are  primarily  concerned  with  these  phenomena.  The  usual  conception 
of  the  industrialist  is,  of  course,  that  foreign  trade  is  a  matter  con- 
cerning primarily  the  seaboard  States,  that  it  has  to  do  in  some  way 
with  "Yankee  ingenuity"  and  the  ancient  heritage  of  our  ports  and 
shipping  interests,  and  that,  as  regards  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  further  back  one  goes  the  interest  in  oversea  markets  becomes 
less  and  less. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  great  productive 
areas  in  this  country  lie  in  the  interior,  and  those  areas  are  the  ones 
that  are  concerned  with  our  future  as  a  foreign-trading  nation.  Con- 
sidering merely  manufactures,  it  is  not  generally  realized  that  40 
per  cent  of  those  manufactures  that  we  export  are  produced  in  an 
area  west  of  Pittsburgh,  north  of  the  Arkansas-Tennessee  line,  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Then,  of  course,  when  we  come  to 
consider  those  great  agricultural  commodities  that  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  foreign  trade,  we  find  practically  all  of  them  situated  in 
that  area — excluding  only  the  largest  single  item,  cotton.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  our  exported  foodstuffs  come  from  the  Middle  West.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  other  words,  our  foreign-trade  future  is  linked  up  with  the 
development  of  that  inland  area.  The  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
foreign-trade  interests  of  that  region  are  steadily  increasing — not 
simply  the  absolute  quantity  of  merchandise  exported,  but  also  the 
percentage  of  the  total  shipments  to  foreign  markets.  Let  us  take  just 
a  few  examples.  In  the  case  of  cured  pork,  we  find  that  before  the 
war  we  were  exporting  about  13  per  cent  of  all  we  produced,  while 
today  the  figure  is  nearer  25  per  cent.  Of  butter,  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  was  being  exported  before  the  war;  nearly  4  per  cent  is 
being  exported  today.  Of  condensed  milk,  the  percentage  exported 
before  the  war  was.  about  S1/^;  today  it  is  41.  And  so  on  down  the 
line.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  our  total  wheat  production,  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  our  total  rye  production,  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
our  total  lard  production  is  exported — the  minimum  haul  being  1,000 
miles. 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  factors  showing  unmistakably  that  the 
agricultural  communities  of  this  country  must  awaken  to  the  vital 
importance  of  foreign  markets.  Interest  in  such  markets  is  growing 
year  by  year,  but,  unless  and  until  we  can  awaken  that  particular 
inland  area  of  the  United  States  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  trade  to  its  future,  we  are  likely  to  encounter  grave 
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difficulties  in  our  economic,  and  especially  in  our  commercial,  develop- 
ment in  the  coming  few  years. 

Fundamental  Considerations  in  Connection  with  the  Problem 

Now,  the  primary  consideration  in  connection  with  that  problem, 
from  our  point  of  view,  is,  briefly,  this:  That  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  in  the  main  heavy,  bulky,  requiring  low  freight  rates  if  they 
are  to  be  marketed  abroad  at  a  profit.  They  cannot  afford  high 
freight  charges,  as  can  silk  or  fine  machinery  or  many  of  the  hand- 
made products  of  Europe.  They  must  have  low  freights  if  they  are 
to  meet  foreign  competition  in  the  markets  across  the  seas.  And 
this  fact  absolutely  necessitates  the  provision  of  some  form  of  inland 
water  transportation. 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  number  of  advantages  at  this  moment, 
as  it  faces  this  great  era  in  its  economic  history,  this  coming  struggle 
for  the  world's  markets — because,  of  course,  it  will  be  a  struggle  and 
we  may  as  well  understand  that  now.  In  many  lines  we  have  an  in- 
dustrial technique  that  is  equalled  by  none.  I  say  that  advisedly. 
There  are  certain  types  of  industrial  advancement  in  this  country 
that  cannot  begin  to  be  equalled  by  European  rivals.  Take,  for 
example,  standardized  mass  production  of  fair-grade  commodities  on 
an  enormous  scale,  cutting  down  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  to 
the  very  lowest  figure.  A  further  advantage  is  that  we  fortunately 
still  possess  that  old-time  Yankee  ingenuity,  a  capacity  for  creating 
new  commodities,  new  devices  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

-Disadvantage  in  Fact  of  Productive  Areas  Far  from  Seaboard 

The  great  disadvantage  that  confronts  us  is  the  fact  that  our 
greatest  productive  areas  are  far  from  seaboard  as  compared  with 
the  situation  among  our  rivals  in  Europe.  Our  inland  exporters  are 
therefore  gasping  away  under  a  burden  of  heavy  freights.  We  must 
help  them,  and  the  "pulmotor"  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  is  low 
freight  rates. 

To  ship  a  hundred  pounds  of  steel  even  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  sea- 
board costs  something  like  28^  cents.  The  British  steel  manufac- 
turer who  is  competing  with  the  American  in  that  line  has  to  pay  a 
maximum  of  10  cents  to  transport  an  equivalent  quantity  from  his 
factory  to  the  seaboard — probably  from  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham 
to  Liverpool  or  to  London.  There  is  a  whole  series  of  disadvantages 
against  the  American;  and  when  you  come  to  consider  the  position 
with  reference  to  our  competition  with  continental  Europe  the  prob- 
lem is  even  more  grave,  because  there  you  find,  in  many  instances, 
national  governments  devoted  to  the  task  of  bearing  the  burden,  so 
far  as  possible,  for  the  construction  of  traffic  routes  of  all  sorts,  both 
rail  and  water,  for  the  benefit  of  industry. 

Perhaps  the  big  factor  in  German  competition  is  that  very  point  of 
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low  transportation  between  the  factory  and  the  seaboard.  On  one 
hand  are  the  German  State  railways,  which  practically  "give  away" 
freight  transportation  today,  and  on  the  other  a  most  intricate  net- 
work of  waterways,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  expert,  are 
maintained  primarily  to  give  Germany  low  rates  on  export  commod- 
ities. Those  of  you  who  have  studied  at  all  the  program  that  Ger- 
many mapped  out  for  the  conquest  of  world  markets  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  will  recall  that  a  very  important  part  of  that 
whole  program  consisted  in  linking  up  traffic,  with  through  rates  at 
the  very  lowest  figure  from  the  factories  to  seaboard,  with  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  burden  thrown  on  the  Government,  on  the  great 
financial  houses,  and  even  on  the  big  shipping  lines. 

Vital  Importance  of  Low  Freight  Rates  in  United  States 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  problem  that  we  have  to  face.  It  is  one  that 
is  apt  to  grow  more  and  more  intense  as  time  goes  on.  When  the 
movement  of  American  export  traffic  returns  to  normal,  and  certainly 
when  it  touches  the  maximum  reached  in  1920,  the  railways  will  be 
unable  to  handle  it,  mainly  because  of  lack  of  extensions  and  failure 
to  obtain  new  equipment.  Car  shortages,  with  an  inevitable  slowing- 
up  of  industry,  are  sure  to  occur. 

In  our  efforts  to  conquer  foreign  markets,  we  should  not  fix  our 
eyes  on  that  remote  horizon  and  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  a 
consideration  of  the  rather  vague  questions  of  foreign  customs  and 
practices  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  details  that  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  us — mostly  less.  We  should  concern  ourselves  primarily 
with  the  fundamental  question  of  the  low  cost  of  the  product  right 
here  in  the  United  States,  landed  at  seaboard.  Those  are  the  real 
essentials — the  ability  to  produce  wealth  cheaply,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  facilities  for  laying  down  commodities  on  ship- 
board at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  (Applause.) 

Among  such  facilities  now  at  the  disposal  of  our  inland  producers 
and  exporters  are  (1)  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  giving  store- 
door  delivery  in  Buffalo  and  through  service  from  Duluth  to  New 
York  City;  (2)  the  Mississippi  River  Barge  Line,  tapping  the  manu- 
facturing sections  of  the  Middle  West  and  offering  export  rates  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent  under  the  all-rail  rates;  and  (3)  the  Black 
Warrior  River  Line,  which  serves  the  coal  and  steel  regions  of  Ala- 
bama and  also  offers  export  rates  about  20  per  cent  under  all-rail 
rates. 

The  reason  why  American  coal  could  be  put  on  board  down  at  Nor- 
folk (until  a  recent  collapse  of  the  coal  trade)  at  a  lower  figure  than 
British  coal  could  be  put  on  board  at  Cardiff  was  simply  the  fact  that 
the  American  coal  companies,  both  distributors,  and  mining  concerns, 
have  developed  a  technique  of  mining,  of  handling,  and  of  transporta- 
tion that  is  far  superior  to  that  of  their  English  rivals.  The  use  of 
highly  developed  machinery,  dumping  apparatus,  loading  equipment, 
etc.,  was  of  vital  importance  here.  In  other  words,  the  situation  re- 
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solved  itself  in  this  case  into  that  problem  whose  significance  I  have 
just  emphasized — the  question  of  transporting  the  commodities  from 
the  point  of  production  to  seaboard  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

For  those  reasons  it.  can  be  truly  said  that  the  gateway  to  our 
future  success  in  foreign  fields  is  not  simply  at  seaboard  but  through 
a  network  of  cheap  water  transportation  facilities  from  the  heart  of 
the  country,  where  the  bulk  of  our  export  commodities  are  actually 
produced.  (Applause.) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE:  Everyone  knows  the  important  part 
women  play  in  our  development.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  still 
more  important  part  they  will  take  in  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try. Already  we  have  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
woman  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  know  that  this  audience  will 
be  interested  in  listening  to  a  woman  who  is  interesting  herself  in  the 
public  welfare,  doing  what  she  can  to  promote  and  increase  happi- 
ness on  the  part  of  her  fellow  citizens.  I,  therefore,  present  to  you 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Costigan,  who  will  speak  on  "Practical  Idealism" — 
a  fitting  theme  to  be  discussed  by  a  woman.  (Applause.) 

PRACTICAL  IDEALISM 
Address — Mrs.  Edward  P.  Costigan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman,  Food  Supply  Committee,  National  League  of  Women  Voters 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  GENTLEMEN  AND  LADIES: 

In  the  State  I  know  best,  where  they  have  had  equal  suffrage  for 
many  years,  and  where  they  also  have  the  initiative  and  the  referen- 
dum— which  some  people  call  "the  irritative  and  neverendum" — is  a 
child  who  is  used  to  hearing  public  questions  discussed  in  the  family 
circle.  She  is  accustomed  to  hearing  her  elders  talk  about  amend- 
ments to  be  voted  upon,  and  whether  they  will  vote  for  or  against 
such  amendments.  During  one  election  time,  she  went  to  church  on 
Sunday  with  her  mother.  She  listened  to  the  minister,  whose  voice 
rose  higher  and  higher  as  he  became  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  development  of  his  sermon,  and,  finally,  her  little  face  beaming 
with  interest,  she  said  in  a  very  loud  whisper  to  her  mother,  "Mother, 
is  he  for  or  against  God?"  (Laughter.) 

Practical  idealism  is  for — for  the  ideals  that  make  a  better  world. 
We  Americans  are  both  practical  and  idealistic,  and  it  is  particularly 
appealing  tonight  to  meet  the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in 
realizing  one  of  the  compelling  ideals  that  have  carried  man  across 
the  world.  All  races  in  history  have  spoken  of  life  as  a  river,  and 
all  prophets  have  told  of  the  ultimate  harbor  of  security.  Our  own 
country  shows  this  beautiful,  linking  of  the  dream  with  practical 
achievement  in  the  conquest  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  A  whole 
generation  of  people  pioneered,  lived,  fought  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  empire  under  the  spell  of  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  as  they 
opened  the  heart  of  our  country  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Ideals  certainly  have  played  no  insignificant  part  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  this  and  other  countries.  Some  of  us  here  had  the  rare 
personal  experience  of  being  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood 
in  the  last  month  of  the  great  world  war.  More  recently,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  General  McAlexander,  one  of  the  gallant  American 
commanders  in  the  battles  "over  there,"  who,  with  the  38th  U.  S. 
Infantry,  guarded  a  vital  part  of  our  unconquerable  line  outside  Paris 
in  the  momentous  days  of  July,  1918.  The  enemy  at  that  time  had 
succeeded  in  enveloping  our  men  on  three  sides,  and  for  three  days 
tried  to  cross  the  Marne  where  McAlexander's  forces  blocked  the  way. 
Day  after  day  our  thinning  ranks  protected  the  gates  of  Paris,  until, 
finally,  this  message  came  to  McAlexander:  "Retreat,  if  you  think 
best."  He  replied:  "Does  the  decision  lie  with  me?"  The  answer 
was :  "Yes."  Whereupon  he  sent  the  characteristic  reply  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier:  "Then  I  hold  the  lines."  (Applause.)  Speaking  inform- 
ally and  modestly  of  those  momentous  hours,  the  General  also  referred 
to  the  fact  that  his  full  name  is  Ulysses  Grant  McAlexander,  and 
added,  "You  know,  Grant  has  always  been  my  ideal."  So  I  think  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  not  only  General  McAlexander  and  the  38th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  but  General  Grant  himself  held  our  unbreakable  lines 
in  that  historic  conflict.  Truly,  the  ideal  is  invincible. 

In  those  same  days,  in  the  Madeleine  in  Paris,  we  also  visited  a 
shrine  erected  to  Jeanne  d'Arc,  at  that  time  a  mecca  for  the  soldiers 
of  every  race.  At  the  foot  of  her  statue,  side  by  side,  rested  three 
flags,  English,  French  and  American.  And  below  was  an  inscription 
in  French  which  read,  "She  has  saved  us  twice;  in  1429,  by  her  inter- 
cession; again  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  when  the  cry  'Jeanne  d'Arc' 
was  on  all  lips."  And  the  inscription  ended:  "And  she  will  save  us 
again."  So  the  ideal  of  the  maid  seeking  liberty  for  her  people  has 
saved  France  again  and  again,  even  as,  in  our  own  country,  the 
dreams  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  have  inspired 
countless  men  and  women  to  fight  on  and  on  for  the  things  those 
nation-builders  counted  worth  while.  (Applause.) 

But  I  suppose  I  was  primarily  invited  here  as  a  member  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  to  speak  of  certain  pressing  in- 
terests* of  women  and  the  forces  which  have  been  liberated  by  the 
recent  extension  of  the  ballot  to  the  women  of  America. 

What  then  of  the  present  day? 

About  a  score  of  years  ago,  a  group  of  serious  women  met  in  con- 
vention in  a  Western  State*  The  address  of  the  day  was  given  by  a 
brilliant  woman  on  the  subject:  "By  Their  Deeds  Ye  Shall  Know 
Them."  The  press  the  next  morning  entitled  the  subject,  "By  Their 
Duds  Ye  Shall  Know  Them,"  and  gave  columns  to  gossip  and  descrip- 
tions of  dresses.  *  Newspapers  have  recently  ceased  this  sort  of  ridi- 
cule. Women,  fortunately,  are  beginning  to  be  known  by  their  ideas 
rather  than  their  clothes,  and  in  almost  any  paper  you  now  will  find 
columns  devoted  to  the  earnest  discussions  of  large-brained,  large- 
hearted  women  who  are  mobilizing  in  every  State  and  nation  to  usher 
in  a  newer  and  a  better  day. 
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A  delicious  story  came  from  the  last  convention  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters.  In  other  days  at  other  conventions,  it  has 
been  said  that,  while  men  discussed  affairs  of  state,  women  com- 
pared recipes,  talking  of  butter,  eggs  and  flour.  At  this  convention, 
while  women  debated  the  merits  of  the  direct  primary,  two  men  were 
overheard  in  the  gallery.  'One  was  saying  to  the  other:  "You  take 
a  quart  of  raisins  (Laughter)  and  a  cake  of  yeast."  (Applause.)  It  is 
pleasant  occasionally  to  have  the  tables  turned.  (Laughter.) 

Speaking  briefly  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  I  may  say  that  it 
was  founded  solely  for  education  and  legislation.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  its  leaders,  "It  will  not  be  a  third  party — nor  will  it  align 
women  voters  against  men  voters.  Women  have  striven  too  long  in 
order  to  work  with  men  to  sacrifice  that  privilege  just  as  they  are 
attaining  it.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  will  not  take  a  partisan 
stand  for  any  political  party."  (Applause.) 

In  such  a  fellowship  members  of  all  parties  are  able  to  pool  their 
desires  for  objects  related  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  work  in  har- 
mony for  their  accomplishment.  Indeed,  such  an  independent,  non- 
partisan,  all-party  group  has  special  capacity  for  blazing  a  trail 
toward  the  discovery  and  satisfaction  of  humanity's  most  imperative 
needs.  To  quote  again :  "The  League  of  Women  Voters  must  have  the 
vision  to  see  what  is  coming  and  ought  to  come,  and  be  five  years 
ahead  of  the  procession  in  order  to  serve  well  the  women  and  the 
nation.  *  *  *  Traveling  in  the  rear  of  the  parade  is  too  dusty  and 
germ-laden  for  the  comfort  of  the  self-respecting;  traveling  in  the 
midst  of  the  procession  is  too  crowded.  The  place  where  the  spaces 
are  broad  and  the  air  clean  and  bracing  is  ahead  of  the  procession — 
in  the  lead.  Let  us  travel  there."  So,  that  is  where  the  practical 
idealists  would  like  to  be — at  the  head  of  the  procession.  (Applause.) 

Just  what  are  some  of  the  things  for  which  women,  as  well  as  men, 
are  standing  at  the  present  time?  Women  are  asking  for  improved 
legislation  which  will  remove  legal  discriminations.  They  seek  to 
make  the  electorate  "educated,  uncontrolled,  loyal  and  American."  It 
is  their  aim  that  women  in  industry  shall  be  protected  from  too  long 
hours  and  insufficient  wages;  that  maternity  shall  be  robbed  of 
unnecessary  perils;  that  little  children  shall  be  protected  from 
exploitation  and  given  a  chance  to  play  and  to  develop  mentally; 
that  food  shall  be  brought  and  kept  within  the  reach  of  every  home 
and  especially  all  growing  children ;  and  that  our  nation  shall  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  great  association  of  nations  so  that  peace — per- 
manent peace — may  come.  Happily,  these  are  not  only  the  practical 
ideals  of  women.  They  belong  to  our  country  and  our  race;  to  men 
and  women,  who  "speak  fairly  and  act  fairly,  without  harshness  and 
without  fear;  who  face  whatever  odds  there  are  against  them  and 
take  no  account  of  kings;"  who,  in  the  midst  of  achievement,  stop 
for  a  moment  in  humility  and  reverence  before  a  Power  greater  than 
their  own;  who  say  with  the  poet: 
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"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart: 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart." 

These  ideals  of  brotherhood  and  peace,  are  being  insisted  upon 
everywhere.  Fraternity  and  equality  are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  watchwords — fraternity  and  equality  under  skies  of  peace.  The 
precious  blood  of  innocent  sons  of  anguished  mothers  of  every  nation 
in  every  land  cries  upward  from  the  ground  for  permanent  and  fra- 
ternal peace.  The  hour  of  reconstruction,  of  change  to  a  fairer  and 
a  better  order  has  arrived;  the  hour  in  which  all  may  affirm: 

"Our  faith  is  in  heroic  men 

Who  seek  to  build  the  world  again; 
To  this  event  the  mighty  ages  ran : 

Make  way  for  liberty;  make  way  for  man!" 
(Applause.) 

The  effort  to  bring  these  ideals  to  pass  has  recently  found  its  place 
in  Washington.  Discussing  the  Disarmament  Conference,  one  of 
Great  Britain's  finest  writers  recently  said:  "I  believe  so  firmly  in 
the  g»eat  World  of  Peace  *  *  *  that  I  must  needs  go  about  this  present 
world  of  disorder  and  darkness  doing  such  feeble  things  as  I  can 
toward  the  world  of  my  desire  until  I  die." 

It  is  for  reasons  like  these  that  I  venture  to  conclude  by  saying  to 
the  representative  men  and  women  gathered  here  that  the  greatest 
river  of  all  is  humanity,  and  the  most  important  harbor  to  which  that 
river  runs  is  a  World  Association  of  civilized  and  fraternal  peace. 
(Applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE:  I  now  present  to  you  a  man  who  has 
spoken  much  but  has  thought  more — a  statesman,  a  philosopher  and 
a  wit — J.  Adam  Bede.  (Applause.) 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 
Address — J.  Adam  Bede,  Pine  City,  Minn. 

Former  Representative  in   Congress 
MR.    TOASTMASTER,  THE  VICE- PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

Had  I  known  we  were  to  have  the  Vice-President  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  he  was  to  preside  at  a  banquet  at  which  I  was  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers,  I  would  never  have  said,  as  I  did  say  once,  that,  if 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  not  been  sea-sick,  they  would  never  have 
landed  in  New  England.  (Laughter.)  But  they  had  to  get  off  some- 
where, and  they  were  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  (Laughter.)  I 
don't  know  just  what  made  them  sea-sick,  whether  it  was  the  ocean 
or  the  rum  that  they  drank  in  those  early  days,  but,  in  any  event, 
they  were  following  out  what  I  shall  talk  about  tonight,  "The  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness."  I  could  not  foresee  the  great  strife  in  the  City 
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of  Boston,  and,  when  I  read  of  it,  it  reminded  me,  the  action  of  the 
people  there,  of  a  little  incident.  A  gentleman  asked  another  if  he 
knew  Mr.  Jones.  He  said,  "Yes,  I  have  known  him  a  great  many 
years."  He  said,  "What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  he?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"really  I  couldn't  say;  I  have  never  met  him  except  when  his  wife  was 
along."  (Laughter.)  I  never  was  in  Boston  except  when  the  police 
were  on  the  job,  but,  when  the  police  went  off  of  the  job  and  the 
people  began  to  act  natural  (Laughter),  we  found  they  were  only  half 
civilized. 

Then  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  my  good  friend,  Senator  Fletcher, 
from  that  wonderful  State  of  Florida,  the  land  of  everglades  and 
capons,  and — what  shall  I  call  it?  What  is  it  they  go  over  to  Cuba 
for? — blockade  runners  and  bathing  beaches  where — why,  they  tell 
me  that  the  bathing  suits  down  in  Florida  are  hardly  long  enough  to 
make  a  breach  of  promise.  (Laughter.)  My  heart  reaches  out  to 
Florida  because  one  of  my  children  was  born  there,  a  girl,  and  she 
asked  me  not  long  ago  if,  being  born  in  Florida,  she  would  have  to  be 
naturalized  (Laughter),  and  I  told  her  "No";  that,  as  I  was  a  full 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  she  would  be  a  citizen  even  though  she 
was  born  in  a  foreign  country. 

And  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  our  good  visitor  from  Europe,  the 
Minister  from  Czechoslovakia.  We  like  that  name  over  here,  Mr. 
Minister;  it  sounds  like  money  (Laughter),  and,  personally,  I  don't 
care  if  that  is  the  only  money  that  Europe  brings  us. 

We  are  in  that  peculiar  condition  in  the  world  today  that  those 
who  owe  us  can't  pay  and  we  wouldn't  take  it  if  they  could.  We 
wouldn't  dare  accept  the  debt  that  Europe  owes  us  if  they  laid  it 
down  in  the  port  of  New  York  tomorrow  morning,  either  in  gold  or 
in  goods.  If  they  laid  it  down  in  gold,  we  would  have  a  boom,  and 
then  we  would  flatten  out  and  lose  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
If  they  paid  us  in  goods,  our  labor  would  be  idle  for  another  year. 
What  is  the  use  of  letting  them  pay  it?  (Laughter).  Oh,  I  wish 
all  my  creditors  were  in  that  condition.  (Laughter.) 

Then  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  lady  speaker.  I  understood  at 
first  that  my  good  friend,  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  was  to  speak  here 
tonight,  but  I  suppose  sweet  Alice  is  out  with  Ben  Bolt  somewhere 
(Laughter),  and  so  she  sent  us  a  substitute,  Mrs.  Costigan,  who  cer- 
tainly has  given  us  a  good  message.  I  was  at  a  banquet  in  New 
York  City  a  few  years  ago  and  one  of  the  speakers  was  from  up 
State.  After  reaching  the  city,  he  received  a  telegram  from  his  wife 
saying,  "Dear  John,  remember  while  you  are  in  the  city  that  you  are 
a  married  man."  (Laughter.)  He  wrote  right  back,  "Telegram  re- 
ceived too  late."  (Laughter.)  He  had  already  been  out  to  dinner 
with  the  other  girl. 

They  are  doing  wonderful  things  here  in  Washington  since  I  left, 
putting  police  laws  into  the  Constitution.  I  don't  know  where  this 
old  country  will  run  to  if  I  don't  come  back  and  guide  it  a  little. 
Why,  they  are  now  considering  out  West  in  several  States  the  enact- 
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ment  of  a  law  compelling  all  knock-kneed  men  to  marry  bow-legged 
girls  so  as  to  straighten  things  out.  (Applause.)  In  introducing 
State-wide  and  almost  nation-wide  primaries  to  reform  the  world 
you  robbed  America  of  her  leadership.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
up  on  the  Hill — only  that  neither  House  has  a  leader.  That  is  all 
that  is  the  matter.  You  have  got  a  lot  of  good  folks  there.  You  have 
demoted  the  Speaker  of  Congress.  You  go  back  to  the  old  rules 
of  a  generation  ago,  with  a  man  like  Tom  Reed  running  it,  and,  with 
a  big  leader  in  the  Senate,  you  could  save  the 'American  people  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  I  am  saying  this  because  nobody  else  dare 
say  it.  It  is  not  popular  to  say  these  things;  but  you  have  demoted 
leadership.  You  have  taken  power  away  from  the  Speaker.  You 
have  got  a  good  Speaker,  but  you  have  given  him  no  authority.  If 
you  had  had  a  world-wide  primary  here  a  month  ago  the  chances 
are  that  'Gene  Debs  or  Billy  Sunday  would  have  been  elected  Pope. 
(Laughter.)  So  I  am  for  a  representative  government,  because  I 
figure  that,  through  representative  government,  you  can  get  the  most 
happiness.  It  is  the  only  form  under  which  you  can  keep  together  a 
large  territory.  Under  our  form  of  government,  with  representa- 
tives coming  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  we  could  have  the  Republic 
of  the  World.  You  cannot  have  it  under  any  other  form;  not  under 
a  pure  democracy;  not  even  under  an  empire;  but,  with  representa- 
tive government,  with  able  men  coming  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  I 
say  we  could  control  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

So  we  are  for  human  happiness.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
happiness  we  have  got,  first  of  all,  to  get  hate  out  of  our  hearts. 
Some  folks  go  around  hating  Germany  just  because  we  had  a  war 
with  Germany.  You  know  there  is  not  much  difference  between  an 
Englishman  and  a  German,  only  in  our  language  we  say,  "It  is  I" 
and  in  their  language  they  say,  "I  am  it."  (Laughter).  Well,  that 
is  not  much  different;  it  all  means  about  the  same.  But  I  am  re- 
minded that  Columbus,  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  came  across  the 
ocean  about  1492  looking — not  for  America;  he  was  not  looking  for 
our  country;  he  was  looking  for  a  canal  site.  (Laughter.)  He  merely 
wanted  to  get  through  our  country  to  Asia.  That  is  what  we  want 
to  do  out  West.  (Laughter.)  Get  half  way  through. 

I  came  down  here  believing  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Waterway, 
but  I  am  kind  of  weakening,  because,  as  I  study  the  subject,  I  find 
that  we  cannot  have  that  waterway  without  developing  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  horse  power  at  the  least,  and,  if  we  do,  that  power 
will  be  used  all  along  the  barge  canal  in  New  York  and  will  build  up 
manufacturing  plants  that  will  congest  New  York  City  (Laughter) 
and  we  have  really  got  to  wait.  I  have  got  to  slow  down  till  New 
York  gets  her  port  built  up  so  that  she  can  handle  the  traffic  that 
this  waterway  will  bring.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  was  once 
sent  out  in  Minnesota  to  make  a  talk  for  a  skimming  station,  and, 
when  I  got  through  talking,  they  organized  a  creamery  (Laughter), 
so  I  have  to  be  careful  what  I  do  and  say.  I  am  not  going  to  bring 
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around  these  things  so  quickly  as  to  hurt  anyone.  I  want  happiness. 
(Laughter.) 

When  Jacques  Cartier  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  something 
like  four  centuries  ago,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  tried  to 
get  out  to  Chicago,  but  he  only  got  to  Lachine  Rapids,  and  he  waited 
for  us  to  come  and  dig  him  away.  Why,  in  time,  when  New  York 
harbor  can  stand  the  congestion  that  it  would  otherwise  bring,  we 
are  going  to  have  the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi,  through  our  Drainage  Canal,  to  meet  on  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  and  there  the  "Father  of  Waters"  will  kiss  the  "Lady  of 
the  Snows"  (Laughter),  and  the  family  of  States  will  rise  up  to  pro- 
nounce them  blessed.  Then  we  will  go  on  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  get  out  into  Northern  Minnesota  where  you  can  sit  on  a  little  ris- 
ing land  and  see  a  little  stream  trickle  away  that  goes  north  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  to  Hudson  Bay  and  out  into  the  Arctic.  An- 
other little  stream  trickles  to  the  South,  and  goes  to  the  Mississippi 
and  to  the  Gulf.  Another  trickles  to  the  east  and  goes  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic.  There  we  have  three  streams 
hurrying  us  all  to  the  oceans  of  the  world — and  not  a  sail  in  sight. 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  I  say,  we  are  after  human  happiness  and  you  cannot  get 
it  by  hating  folks.  You  can't  get  it  by  fighting  other  people.  The 
only  way  to  get  happiness  in  America,  to  my  mind,  the  highest  kind 
of  happiness,  is  to  join  hands  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  do  team  work,  a  hundred  million  strong.  We  can 
solve  any  problem.  We  can  dig  any  waterway.  We  can  meet  any 
condition  that  confronts  our  Republic.  (Applause.)  Why,  when  I 
was  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  I  found  that  oftentimes 
down  in  Texas  the  Trinity  River  got  so  low  that  the  fish  would 
make  a  great  dust  storm  swimming  up-stream.  (Laughter.)  So  I 
proposed  to  put  pumping  stations  in  the  river,  so  we  would  always 
have  water  in  the  Trinity  for  their  barges  to  move  on.  Oh,  it  sounds 
ridiculous,  but  it  is  not  as  ridiculous  as  some  of  the  things  that  are 
being  done  in  this  old  world  today,  and,  when  God  Almighty  digs  a 
canal,  why  can't  men  find  the  water?  We  are  all  on  the  wagon. 
(Laughter.) 

Oh,  I  know  we  are  having  trouble  enforcing  the  law.  You  know 
the  only  regret  I  have  over  the  conditions  today  is  that  I  fear  some 
disrespect  for  the  great,  fundamental  law  of  the  nation.  Personally, 
I  don't  think  there  ought  to  be  a  line  in  the  Federal  Constitution  that 
I  would  not  gladly  take  my  gun  and  go  out  and  fight  to  defend.  That 
is  my  notion  of  a  Federal  Constitution.  I  am  afraid  some  of  us 
would  hesitate.  (Laughter.)  I  was  in  a  little  lunch  parlor  in  Minne- 
apolis a  little  while  ago  and  I  saw  a  sign  up.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  world  or  not,  and  I  don't  know  as  it  is  true, 
either,  but  it  said: 
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"Ten  thousand  Jews  are  making  booze, 

Against  the  State's  permission, 
To  meet  the  needs  of  a  million  Swedes 

Who  voted  prohibition." 

(Laughter.) 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  true  but  I  do  know  that  respect  for 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation  is  a  most  important  thing  and 
one  that  ought  to  be  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  men.  I  would  kind 
of  like  to  go  back  and  repeal  a  little  bit  of  civilization — go  back  to 
the  time  when  there  were  no  sissy  men  nor  smoking  women.  I  am 
not  going  to  regulate  the  earth  but  I  read  in  a  society  paper  the  other 
day  that  this  year  women's  dresses  will  be  eight  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  floor — but  it  didn't  say  how  far  from  the  ceiling.  (Laughter.) 
As  I  say,  we  are  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  civilization  that  merely  makes  wealth  won't  get  you  the  highest 
happiness.  All  the  civilization,  all  the  schools  and  churches  and 
government  are  failures  if  they  don't  make  for  human  happiness. 
All  these  canals  and  waterways  will  ultimately  bring  human  happi- 
ness. I  don't  care  what  a  man's  occupation  may  be,  whether  he  be 
poor  or  rich,  whether  he  be  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  banker  or  a 
captain  of  industry,  if,  beyond  and  above  his  occupation  and  fortune, 
he  sees  forever  the  mirage  of  human  happiness — that  for  which  we 
are  striving. 

The  world  has  moved  on  a  good  deal  in  my  life  time.  I  Recall 
distinctly  seeing  the  old  loom  and  spinning  wheel  in  the  home,  but 
along  came  the  big  factory — the  inventive  genius  of  America  took 
the  burden  out  of  the  home.  Then  we  used  to  have  the  family  altar 
in  the  home.  They  had  some  worship  there,  but  along  came  the  big 
church  and  the  great  cathedral  and  the  trained  preacher;  and  the 
preacher  could  pray  so  much  better  than  we  could  that  we  wouldn't 
try.  (Laughter.)  We  absolutely  refused  to  pray  against  an  expert. 
(Laughter.)  So  we  took  down  the  family  altar.  Then  we  used  to 
have  a  school  in  the  home.  Mother  used  to  teach  the  little  ones  at 
her  side,  but  along  came  the  trained  teacher,  the  normal  school,  the 
high  school  and  the  consolidated  school.  The  teacher  can  teach  so 
much  better  than  Mother  can  that  Mother  does  not  try.  So,  every 
morning,  about  8:30  all  over  America  we  shoo  the  children  out  of  the 
home  and  say:  "Now  run  along  to  school  and  get  some  education 
and  some  character."  If  you  are  going  to  have  real  true  happiness 
in  the  next  generation,  I  suggest  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
this  old  republic  have  got  to  get  on  the  job.  You  are  putting  more 
on  the  school  teacher  than  her  shoulders  can  bear.  (Applause.) 
Then  we  used  to  have  the  nursery  and  the  little  ones  played  before 
the  hearth,  but  we  have  been  so  busy  amending  the  Constitution 
that  we  have  not  had  time  to  put  anything  in  the  cradle.  (Laughter.) 
We  have  got  to  have  the  little  nursery  in  the  home.  No  'need  o1 
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any  civilization,  no  need  of  all  these  waterways,  unless  we  are  going 
to  have  something  in  the  cradle. 

But  the  world  is  happier  than  it  used  to  be  anyway.  Do  you 
remember  Henry  the  VIII?  I  never  met  him  personally.  (Laughter.) 
But  I  have  been  told  by  my  friends  that  he  used  to  go  around  killing 
his  wives  out  of  season,  contrary  to  the  game  laws.  (Laughter.) 
It  may  have  been  happiness  for  Henry,  but  it  surely  was  not  happi- 
ness for  the  Queen.  Oh,  what  marvelous  progress  we  have  made 
in  that  pursuit  of  happiness  in  400  years !  The  greatest  monarch 
of  the  earth  today  could  not  take  the  life  of  his  queen  or  his  consort 
without  losing  the  throne  upon  which  he  sat.  We  have  made  some 
progress  in  a  few  hundred  years,  even  in  my  State  of  Minnesota. 
Some  years  ago — you  know  we  have  two  towns  up  there,  the  Irish 
city  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Swede  city  of  Minneapolis — an  Irishman  from 
St.  Paul  killed  a  Swede  from  Minneapolis  and  he  got  to  thinking  it 
over  and  thought  maybe  it  was  wrong.  (Laughter.)  So  he  went 
down  to  the  police  headquarters  to  surrender  and  the  Chief  said: 
"What  do  you  come  here  for?  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  courthouse 
and  get  your  bounty?"  (Laughter.) 

Now  I  see,  in  this  pursuit  of  happiness,  some  folks  here  want  to 
print  a  lot  of  paper  money  down  to  Washington.  Why,  we  lived 
through  that  once.  From  '65  to  '79  America  made  a  fight  for  specie 
resumption.  Then  we  went  on  fighting  for  another  twenty-five  years, 
till  1900,  before  we  got  all  the  fiat  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  The 
last  fight  over  sixteen  to  one  was  in  1900.  Now,  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Bryan,  is  out  fighting  evolution,  fighting  Darwin.  Why,  he  says 
God  never  made  a  Democrat  out  of  a  monkey.  I  told  that  to  a  Demo- 
crat friend  of  mine.  "Well,"  he  said,  "maybe  not;  but  Woodrow 
Wilson  made  a  monkey  out  of  Bryan."  (Laughter.) 

Now  we  are  all  wrapped  up  in  our  own  affairs.  We  don't  forget 
ourselves  long  enough  to  do  a  lot  of  good  things  in  the  world.  If 
we  could  only  forget  our  own  business  and  our  own  environments  it 
would  help  some.  You  may  have  heard  that  story  of  the  good  old 
Confederate  soldier  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky.  Ever  since  the  Civil 
War  he  had  been  making  moonshine  in  the  mountains,  selling  it  to 
his  neighbors,  and  fighting  the  revenue  officers.  For  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  he  had  a  boy  old  enough  to  help  him,  but  along  came 
the  World  War.  The  boy  was  caught  in  the  draft.  He  was  going 
over  the  ocean.  The  day  had  come  for  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  town ; 
flags  were  flying,  drums  were  beating,  cannons  were  roaring.  The 
old  man  was  crying,  saying  good-bye  to  the  boy.  He  said:  "Remem- 
ber, Son,  your  old  Dad  fought  for  years  against  that  old  flag,  but  we 
are  all  standing  under  it  now,  one  flag  and  one  country.  Now  you 
are  going  over  the  ocean  to  fight  to  make  the  whole  world  free  and, 
if  you  meet  one  of  them  damned  Huns,  shoot  him  down  just  like 
you  would  a  revenue  officer."  (Laughter.)  Why,  the  boy  knew  just 
where  to  begin. 

Now,  I  say,  we  are  all  a  bit  selfish.     Each  one  wants  his  part  of 
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the  country  developed  first.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  Government 
here.  No  section  of  the  country  is  willing  to  wait  until  the  more 
deserving  receives  attention  first.  You  have  got  to  be  a  little  con- 
siderate. Congress  can't  do  everything  in  a  minute.  The  world  is 
in  chaos.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  trillions  of  fiat  money 
in  Europe  in  the  civilized  countries  we  are  trading  with — more  than 
six  hundred  billions  in  Russia  alone,  according  to  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  Can  you  change  that  in  a  month  or  a  year?  It 
takes  time.  Until  they  come  back  we  cannot  be  absolutely  normal 
ourselves  again,  but  let  us  be  patient.  We  will  get  under  our  load 
and  say  we  like  it.  It  is  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull 
all  together,  but  we  are  going  to  pull  to  the  finish.  Then  we  will  be 
headed  in  the  right  direction,  and  soon  the  cricket  will  be  on  the 
hearth  and  happiness  will  be  in  every  home. 

If  I  should  say  what  I  think  is  wrong  with  the  civilization  of  today, 
I  would  say  we  are  long  on  limousines  and  short  on  wheelbarrows. 
We  have  all  been  living  a  little  beyond  our  means,  trying  to  "keep 
up  with  the  Joneses."  We  haven't  been  doing  the  things  that  we 
knew,  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  would  make  ourselves  happy.  We 
have  been  doing  the  things  we  thought  would  make  our  neighbors 
think  that  we  were  happy.  Hadn't  we  better  live  our  own  lives?  I 
saw  a  woman  on  the  streets  of  Minneapolis  a  year  ago,  wearing  a 
fur  coat  that  cost  over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  is  pretty  nearly 
all  she  was  worth.  She  had  no  clothes  to  accompany  it.  It  looked 
ridiculous,  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  some  day  she  would 
have  a  fur  coat  and  she  had  it,  and  it  looked  like  the  devil.  It  takes 
something  else  to  go  with  a  thousand-dollar  coat.  The  wife  of  a 
laboring  man  in  Minneapolis  went  into  a  big  furniture  store  and 
wanted  to  buy  a  set  of  furniture.  The  salesman  showed  her  a  set  for 
$400.  Times  were  good;  her  husband  was  getting  high  wages;  they 
thought  she  would  pay  four  hundred.  She  asked  for  something  not 
better,  but  higher.  They  got  her  up  to  $1,200  and  the  salesman 
confided  that  her  neighbor  had  bought  a  set  for  $1,800,  so  they  sold 
her  one  for  $2,200.  Keep  up  with  your  neighbor!  Oh,  isn't  it  about 
time  that  we  got  to  living  our  own  lives?  Doing  our  own  deeds? 
Living  within  our  means?  Being  thrifty  as  our  grandfathers  were 
thrifty?  We  would  have  no  trouble  in  the  world  today.  Just  to 
think  that  we  waste,  every  year,  enough  to  dig  every  canal  that 
every  American  has  asked  for! 

I  remember  in  the  old  days  they  used  to  tell  us  up  in  Minnesota 
that  you  could  send  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Liverpool  for  fifteen  cents; 
in  other  words,  that  you  could  send  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Duluth 
to  Liverpool  for  the  price  of  a  drink  of  whiskey.  The  temperance 
people  told  us  that,  if  we  would  stop  drinking  whiskey,  we  would 
be  right  in  the  Liverpool  market.  So  we  stopped.  Now  I  say,  in  this 
pursuit  of  happiness  we  are  going  along,  and  ultimately  will  do 
every  thing  that  has  been  asked  of  Congress  in  the  development  of 
our  waterways.  But  you  can't  do  it  in  a  minute.  We  should  do  the 
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most  necessary  things  first.  The  great  trunk  lines  ought  to  be  built 
before  you  build  the  branches.  I  worked  on  the  Mississippi.  I  did 
most  of  the  dentistry  in  its  mouth.  (Laughter.) 

I  want  to  say  incidentally,  because  my  good  friend,  Senator  Rans- 
dell  sits  at  the  board  tonight,  that  Louisiana  is  the  greatest  common- 
wealth in  the  Union.  It  is  the  richest.  They  have  got  salt  enough 
down  there  to  start  another  ocean.  They  have  got  sulphur  enough 
to  start  two  or  three  of  those  places  that  you  read  about — and  that 
some  of  you  are  going  to.  (Laughter.)  You  can  fence  in  Louisiana 
and  live  within  it  without  importing  anything.  The  reason  I  like  to 
praise  Louisiana  is  because  most  of  it  went  down  the  Mississippi  from 
Minnesota.  We  sent  them  the  mud  that  made  Louisiana.  We  raised 
an  army  to  hold  it  in  the  Union  so  we  could  appropriate  folr  the 
levees.  Now,  thank  God,  we  are  all  together,  just  like  that  fellow  from 
Kentucky,  under  one  flag,  living  as  one  people,  a  hundred  million 
strong,  able  to  cope  with  any  problem,  to  bring  about  any  accom- 
plishment reasonable  to  the  standard  of  civilization.  But  I  must  not 
detain  you  longer. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said,  but  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
take  my  counsel  and  not  go  too  deeply  into  fiat  money.  I  remember 
when  a  Populist  Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  way  back  in  the 
'80's,  a  gentleman  from  Texas — I  think  it  was  Cyclone  Davis — ap- 
peared there  for  the  first  time.  He  was  for  fiat  money,  as  they  all 
were,  and  he  made  a  wonderful  speech  in  which  he  said  he  was  told, 
though  he  had  never  been  in  Washington,  that  they  had  a  thousand 
steam  printing  presses  that  could  each  print  a  thousand  sheets  of 
money  an  hour,  and  that  each  sheet  contained  a  hundred  bills  of  any 
denomination,  and  the  whole  audience  started  up  singing,  for  that  was 
their  custom  then:  "Start  the  presses  printing,  and  print  the  money 
soon."  Oh,  they  wanted  money  enough  to  flood  the  world. 

There  is  Russia.  We  had  better  keep  close  to  home  and  keep  on  the 
solid  ground;  keep  on  the  gold  standard  and  deflate  a  little  of  our 
inflation.  One  of  the  troubles  of  the  West  today,  where  many  are 
suffering  who  ought  to  be  happy,  is  that  the  bankers  loaned  them  too 
much;  they  were  too  easy  with  them.  I  saw  a  statement  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  that 
they  had  loaned  the  State  of  Iowa  two  hundred  and  forty-five  per 
cent  of  her  quota.  That  is  what  I  complain  of.  They  had  loaned  her 
more  than  she  had  a  right  to  borrow,  more  than  she  can  wisely  use, 
and  they  caused  the  boom  that  is  making  the  deflation  that  they  are 
going  through  today.  The  average  fellow  does  not  know  enough 
to  borrow  money.  He  ought  to  pay  some  banker  a  retainer  to  refuse 
him  loans  and  save  him  the  interest.  (Laughter.)  Let  me  say  in 
conclusion  that,  if  we  are  going  to  solve  these  problems,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  team  work,  we  must  use  the  Golden  Rule  and  do  right  to 
our  neighbor.  We  must  understand  that  the  Golden  Rule  works  both 
ways,  and  we  must  understand  it  when  we  are  working  with  our 
neighbor  as  well  as  when  he  is  working  with  us.  If  we  will  accept 
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that  simple  philosophy,  we  can  then  truly  declare  that  "Lo!  the  day 
of  wrath  is  past,  and  righteousness  shall  be;  the  wolf  is  dead  in  our 
community,  and  the  dragon  in  the  sea."  (Applause.)  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE:  The  dinner  will  conclude  with  music  by 
the  quartet. 

(Adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock,  midnight.) 


Constitution  and  Rules 
Governing  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

ARTICLE  I — Name 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS. 

ARTICLE  II — Objects 

(a) — The  objects  of  this  CONGRESS  shall  be  the  collection  and  prepa- 
ration of  all  obtainable  data  touching  the  improvement,  development 
and  uses  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  nation;  these  data  to 
include  findings  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Engineers  and  other 
facts  dealing  with  questions  of  waterway  transportation  and  allied 
subjects; 

(b) — To  disseminate  to  as  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  possible  the  knowledge  collected  and  prepared,  through  the  publi- 
cations of  this  Association,  its  news  bureau  and  its  field  represen- 
tatives— to  the  end  that  the  people  may  be  educated  to  the  importance 
of  waterway  development,  and  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  may  be  had  through  the  scientific  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  our  lakes,  rivers,  harbors  and  canals  for  navigation  and 
commerce. 

ARTICLE  III — Membership 

The  membership  of  this  CONGRESS  shall  consist  of  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  kindred  organizations,  waterway  improvement 
associations,  corporations,  companies,  and  individual  citizens  engaged 
or  interested  in  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  who  may  sub- 
scribe to  this  Constitution  and  contribute  to  the  support  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  CONGRESS. 

ARTICLE  IV — Officers 

The  officers  of  this  CONGRESS  shall  be  a  President,  one  Vice-Presi- 
dent  from  each  State  or  Territory  having  membership  in  this  organi- 
zation; Directors  not  less  than  twenty  in  number,  selected  from  the 
different  important  geographical  sections  of  the  United  States;  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  filled  by  the  same  person.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  any 
regularly  called  meeting  of  the  CONGRESS,  and  shall  continue  in  office 
until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

ARTICLE  V — Conduct  of  Business 

The  business  of  the  CONGRESS  shall  be  conducted,  and  its  objects 
pursued,  in  the  interim  between  meetings,  by  the  President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  the  Directors  of  the  CONGRESS,  such  officers  to  be 
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known  and  designated  as  the  "Board  of  Directors  of  the  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS,"  and  to  whom  full  power  is  given  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  CONGRESS  shall  be  ad- 
ministered. 

ARTICLE  VI — Meetings 

The  CONGRESS  shall  meet  in  convention  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Convention  shall 
consist  of  all  the  duly  accredited  members  of  the  CONGRESS,  and  others 
invited  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII — General  Duties  of  Board  of  Directors 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  designate  the  place  where  its  general 
offices  shall  be  located,  and  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  keep  the 
records  of  the  CONGRESS,  conduct  its  correspondence,  fix  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  arrange  for  meetings  of  the  CONGRESS,  and, 
in  general,  exercise  all  powers,  as  ordered  in  Article  V,  to  promote 
and  advance  the  objects  of  the  CONGRESS. 

ARTICLE  VIII — Miscellaneous 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  that 
may  occur,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  the  offices  of  the  CONGRESS, 
and  shall  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  properly  carry  forward  and  prosecute  the  work 
of  the  CONGRESS,  reporting  his  action  in  all  cases  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

All  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  by  call  of  the 
President,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX — Quorum 

A  quorum  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  members 
present  at  a  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  call  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  X — Dues 

Individuals    $     5.00  per  annum 

Firms  or  Corporations 10.00  "  " 

Organizations  of  400  and  less 25.00  "  " 

Organizations  over  400  and  less  than  600 50.00  "  " 

Organizations  over  600  and  less  than  1,000 75.00  "  " 

Organizations  of  1,000  and  more 100.00  "  " 

Waterway   associations 100.00  "  " 

Municipalities,  2,500  or  less 50.00  "  " 

Municipalities,  2,500  to  5,000 75.00  " 

Municipalities,  5,000  and  less  than  10,000 100.00  "  " 

Municipalities,  10,000  and  more 200.00  "  " 

ARTICLE  XI — Votes 

All  duly  enrolled  members  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  the  member- 
ship dues  paid  indicate — one  vote  for  each  $5.00  subscription,  or  the 
multiple  thereof. 
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